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Rabboni. 


BY DR. BENJAMIN F, LEGGETT, 


BEFORE the break of day— 
Before the morning’s gray, 

Mary amid the gloom 

Knelt by the empty tomb; 
Heart-broken, sad and lone, 

She leaned upon the stone 

Angels had rolled aside 

Leaving the grave-mouth wide ;— 
Open the rock-hewn space, 

But of her Lord no trace! 


Down in the silent gloom, 

Into the vacant tomb 

Weeping she looked, and lo! 

The place was all aglow! 

There where they laid the Slain 
Were angels fair and sweet, 

One where His head had lain, 
One by His wounded feet. 


Softly the angel’s word 
The tearful shadows stirred; 
Wich clear, uplifted brow, 
‘* Woman, why weepest thou?” 
And while her grief held sway 

One cry the thick gloom heard ,— 
‘My Lord is taken away— 

Where have they laid my Lord ?” 


Again the same cry rung 

From trembling lip and tongue, 

While all her grief and fears 

Made answer through her tears; 

Toward him who spoke she turned— 

In darkness ill-discerned— 

Nor knew who stood so near, 

Till on her listening ear 

One tender word revealed, 

To heart and eye unsealed, 
Rabboni! 


So in that night of gloom 

About the empty tomb, 

Only a word was meet 

For recognition sweet; 

Only her spoken name 

Kindled her heart aflame, 

And then her eager cry 

Gave back love’s sweet reply— 
Rabboni! 


If in the shadows grim 
Our eyes with tears should dim, 
If lips refuse to sing 
For some sweet hope a-wing, 
Whereby the soul is numb 
With sense of loss and dumb; 
Speak, Lord, that we may hear 
And know thy presence near, 
And with a glad, sweet cry, 
Our hearts shall make reply— 
Rabboni! 


Warp, Penn. 


The Spiritual Body of Christ. 
BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D. 


ALL questions of mode and form in connection 
with the resurrection sink into insignificance before 
the question of fact. If the dead live again, or live 
on, what matters it in what body they continue to 
live, or in what way they begin again to live, or at 
what moment the consciousness of being is resumed, 


if, indeed, it be at all suspended ? What difference can. 


it make whether one is raised from a coffin and grave, 
or from the prostrate and deserted body itself before 
the grave has hidden it? The important question, 
the only question is: ‘‘ Shall the same man live, with 
his power of thought, volition, love and with mem- 
ory and hope, and in another sphere continue to 
think, choose, love, remember and look forward? 
When the conditions and alliances which belong to 


what we call ‘this life’ are changed by the process 
we call ‘death’ shall I still be I, and shall mine of 
the inner life still be mine, and shall I go on in the 
way of the past in the consciousness of personality 
and responsibility?” This is the only question one 
cares about. It is a pity to borrow trouble about 
‘*matter,” a ‘‘ physical body,” ‘‘ identical particles,’’ 
an indestructible ‘‘germ,” and all that. Does the 
same personality live on? 

In the story of Christ’s resurrection we gain some 
hint ofthe new body. He died. He lived again. 
There were strange things about the new appearance 
of Jesus. Mary did not recognize him. The two on 
the way toEmmaus did not recognize him fora long 
time. The door was closed in the room where the 
disciples met, but he appeared before them as tho he 
had passed through an open door. One day in the 
presence of the multitude he suddenly passed as from 
the hold of gravitation, and under the power of 
celestial levitation he drew heavenward the eager 
gaze of his followers, and acloud received him out of 
their sight. Again he appeared to Paul at Damas- 
cus and elsewhere, and to John on Patmos. Amidst 
all the mystery, we grasp one firm and indisputable 
fact—that altho he died he still lives. He dies no 
more. He is the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever. The place of his sepulture is nothing. The 
linen cloth and the grave-clothes are nothing. The 
flesh and blood of his earthly tabernacle are nothing. 
He is all that he was, he knows, loves, remembers 
his promises, pours out his Holy Spirit on the chil- 
dren ofmen. Where two orthree are gathered in his 
name—there he is. Wherever his servants proclaim 
his Gospel they may hear his word ‘“‘ Lo, I am with 
you.”’ 

The Christ came trom the grave by resurrection- 
power in the body which was placed in the grave. 
But we may easily believe that the same resurrection- 
power began to act upon his body, changing, trans- 
figuring, glorifying it. And his body, spiritual, and 
fitted for the realm of the only reality—the reality 
of the Spirit—passed out of mere human and mate- 
rial vision that he might be as he now is more easily 
within our reach as spirit, the world over and through 
all the ages, all our life long here, and in death, and 
after death, and everywhere throughout this bound- 
less universe. How much nobler and more glorious 
and more divine is this far-reaching view of the res- 
urrection and its results than that which looks fora 
future materialization and advent on this physical 
globe of the old physical body of the Son of Man! 


Topexa, Kan. 


The Decline of the American Ocean 
Marine. 


BY THE HON. NELSON DINGLEY, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE CUMMITTEE ON Ways AND Magans, House or REpRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

WE are accustomed to speak of ‘‘the decline of 
American shipping’’ without taking into account the 
fact that it is only American shipping in the unpro- 
tected foreign carrying trade that has declined. 
American shipping engaged in the protected coast- 
wise, lake and river trade has steadily increased with 
the growth of the country, notwithstanding the un- 
exampled development of competing railways has 
diverted to them so large a portion of the transporta- 
tion which half a century ago was carried by vessels. 

The official statistics show that the effective ton- 
nage of the vessels of the United States employed in 
the coastwise, lake and river trade, excluding barges, 
yachts and boats of fifty tons or less, but including 
vessels licensed for the deep-sea fisheries, and esti- 
mating one ton of steam-vessels as equal in efficiency 
to three tons ot sail, was in 1896 the equivalent of 
7,517,494 tons of sail—nearly double what it was in 





1855, three times the tonnage of the similar shipping 


of the United Kingdom, and five times that of any 
other country. 

It is important, also, to note the fact that while 
almost none of the steam-vessels employed in the 
coastwise trade of any other country exceed 700 
tons, and three-fourths of them are vessels of less 
than 200 tons, yet the coastwise fleet of the United 
States includes many steamships of from 1,300 to 
2,000 tons, equal in size and sea-going qualities to a 
majority of over-ocean steamers. 

Turning from our prosperous merchant marine en- 
gaged in the coastwise, lake and river trade—pros- 
perous because it is protected against the unequal 
competition of foreign vessels—to our unprotected , 
shipping in the foreign carrying trade opened up to 
such competition without restriction or limitation, 
every thoughtful American is humiliated by the 
painful contrast. 

Notwithstanding the enormous growth of our ex- 
ports and imports—a growth which has increased 
our Over-ocean cargoes fourfold within forty years— 
yet all of this increase of cargoes and even more has 
gone to foreign vessels, which since 1849 (when the 
policy of maritime reciprocity inaugurated previously 
by us without a prudent forecast of the future was 
extended to British vessels) have been admitted to 
participate in our foreign carrying trade in the same 
manner and on the same terms as vessels of the 
United States. 

In 1855, when American shipping in the foreign 
carrying trade, through the impetus given by the 
Crimean War, reached its highest prosperity, our 
tonnage in that trade, mainly sail, aggregated 2,543,- 
325 tons. In 1897 our aggregate tonnage employed 
in this trade was only 922,152 tons, altho the in- 
creased proportion of steam-vessels makes our effect- 
ive tonnage at the present time considerably larger 
than these figures would indicate as compared with 
the tonnage of 1855. 

The tonnage ot American vessels which entered 
the ports of the United States in 1896 with cargo 
from the rest of the world except British North 
America, was I,102,496 net tons, and the American 
tonnage which cleared for the rest of the world was 

1,209,234 tons; while the foreign tonnage entering 
our ports with cargo in the same period was 8,513,- 
058 tons, and that which cleared with cargo was 
11,521,039 tons—the excess of the latter representing 
foreign vessels which entered in ballast and cleared 
with cargo. 

This indicates that not more than 20 per cent, in 
bulk and 11 percent in value of our exports and im- 
ports are now carried in American vessels, while in 
1855 over 75 per cent. in value and slightly more in 
bulk of the cargoes that made up our foreign trade 
were transported by our own vessels—the excess of 
percentage of bulk over that of value arising from 
the fact that we hold the transportation of a larger 
proportion of bulky products shipped by sailing-ves- 
sels than we do of the more valuable goods shipped 
by steam-vessels. 

Indeed, the fact that since the close of the War 
under a protective policy the volume of our exports 
and imports, as compared with population, has in- 
creased faster than before the War under an anti- 
protective policy; and the further fact that imported 
materials for the construction and equipment of ves- 
sels for the foreign trade were on the dutiable lists in 
both the tariffs of 1846 and 1857, while under all of 
our protective tariffs since 1872, such imported ma- 
terials have been on the free list, would seem to 
show that tariff conditions have been more favorable 
for the growth of our shipping in the foreign trade in 
the past twenty-five years than in the quarter of a 
century before the War; yet, in spite of this, the de- 
cline has not been arrested, 
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Turning aside from partisan explanations, which 
do not explain, there is no difficulty in locating the 
primary cause of the humiliating decline of that 
branch of the American Merchant Marine employed 
in the unprotected foreign carrying trade. All can- 
did and intelligent investigators now admit that this 
cause is the revolution in marine construction from 
wood to iron and steel, and in marine propulsion 
from sail to steam, which began to be felt about 
1855. 

So long as over-ocean transportation was carried 
on in sailing-vessels of wood the United States had 
an advantage inthe abundance and cheapness of 
ship-timber that could be transformed into the com- 
pleted vessel and sailed with comparatively little labor, 
which offset the then small difference in wages. But 
when wooden sailing-vessels began to be superseded 
by iron and steel steam-vessels requiring much more 
labor to convert the ore into the completed steamship, 
and a much larger crew to run the steamship than 
was required for the sailing-vessel, then Great Brit- 
ain, as the possessor of iron and coal mines in juxta- 
position near the seashore, and efficient labor receiv- 
ing materially less wages thin are paid in the coun- 
try, acquired advantages even greater than those we 
had previously possessed—advantages which had 
been opened to British shipping in 1849 when the 
United States admitted British vessels to a partici- 
pation in our carrying trade on the same terms as to 
American vessels. 

These advantages were greatly strengthened, first, 
by governmental encouragement of British shipping 
through the removal of every burden and the grant- 
ing of every favor possible, to which was added the 
establishment and maintenance of British steamship 
lines by postal subsidies and admiralty subventions; 
second, not only by the fact that our hands were 
tied by the four years of civil war sothat we could not 
take measures to prevent British shipping from in- 
trenching its position on all the routes of commerce 
at a time when vigorous efforts on our part would 
have been naturally made to maintain our position 
on the ocean, but also by the further fact that during 
this war Confederate cruisers drove one-third of our 
shipping in the fereign trade from the ocean by cap- 
ture or enforced sale; and third, by the additional 
fact that our energies and capital were engrossed for 
so many years after the War in the solution of diffi- 
cult reconstruction problems and in railway build- 
ing and development in the New West, that little at- 
tention could be given to the problem of rehabilita- 
ting our merchant marine in the foreign trade. 

Now that Western development has been so far 
accomplished as to turn the attention of American 
enterprise and capital oceanward, no question can 
be more timely and important than that of the best 
means of rehabilitating our merchant marine in the 
foreign carrying trade. 

The importance of such rehabilitation is not meas- 
ured simply by the fact that the people of this coun- 

| try pay to foreign vessel owners at least one hundred 
and fifty million dollars each year for over-ocean 
transportation of our exports and imports—a large 
sum which ought to go to our own labor and capital; 
but also and especially by the fact that no country 
can be commercially independent or wisely prepared 
to reach out forits share of foreign trade which de- 
pends upon the vessels of other countries to trans- 
port its exports and imports, and no nation can be 
effectively equipped for defense which does not pos- 
sess a home-built merchant marine that sails every 
sea, with trained seaman to man it, and well- 
equipped shipyards to which the Government may 
resort in an exigency for the construction of armed 
cruisers and engines of war. 

There are those who contend that the rehabilita- 
tion of our shipping in the foreign trade may be se- 
cured by simply repealing that provision of the navi- 
gation laws of 1792, enacted with the advice and ap- 
proval of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, which 
restricts the right of registry as vessels of the United 
States to tonnage built in American shipyards, and 
by admitting to such registry foreign-built ships 
without payment of any duty. 

The first objection to this so-called free ship rem- 
edy is that it is inadequate, and would not secure the 
rehabilitation of American shipping. If it be pro- 
posed to admit such foreign-built ships to our coast- 
ing trade, 1t would speedily close our shipyards and 
make us dependent on British shipyards for the con- 
struction of our vessels. Or if it be proposed to ex- 


clude such foreign-built vessels from our coasting 
trade and admit them only to our foreign trade, then 
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purchasers of such vessels would prefer to register 
and sail them as British tonnage rather than Ameri- 
can, as they do now, because when recognized as ‘a 
British vessel, less wages would have to be paid and 
cheaper fare accorded to seamen and officers than 
would have to be paid and accorded to seamen and 
officers on our American vessels. (See Report of 
U. S. Consul Russell at London on comparative 
wages of seamen and officers on American and 
British vessels published in Reports of American 
Consuls for November, 1887; and also Report of 
Commissioner of Navigation Chamberlain for 1897, 
on same subject.) 

There is a considerable number of foreign-built 
steamers owned by American citizens now employed 
in our foreign trade and sailing under a British or 
other foreign register, because they can be run more 
cheaply as foreign than as American vessels. The 
only inducement which would lead their owners to 
register as American vessels, if this privilege were 
offered, would be the opportunity either to partici- 
pate in our protected coastwise trade or to obtain 
mail pay under the Act of 1890. It was the latter in~ 
ducement which led the American Company owning 
the foreign-built steamships ‘‘ Paris” and ‘‘ New 
York ”’ to accept our cffer to grant American register 
to those vessels on condition that the company 
would build two additional steamers in American 
shipyards, 

The comparatively small difference of cost of con- 
struction of a steamship in America and in British 
shipyards at the present time—a difference due en- 
tirely to the higher wages paid American labor—is 
of little moment when spread over the thirty to fifty 
years’ life of a steel steamer. It isthe lower cost 
of running a steam-vessel in consequence of our 
higher wages and fare, after it is built, that gives the 
British vessel the advantage. 

No remedy which does not propose to offset in 
some way the higher cost of running an American 
steamer after it is built, and thus give American ves- 
sels an equal chance to compete with foreign, is ade- 
quate to the rehabilitation of American shipping in 
competition with foreign vessels admitted to partici- 
pate in our foreign carrying trade on the same con- 
ditions as American vessels are admitted. 

The free ship remedy is not only inadequate for the 
purpose for which it is prescribed, but if put in op- 
eration now would be the entering wedge to the ad- 
mission of foreign-built vessels to our coastwise trade, 
and result in the destruction of our ship-building in- 
dustry, and that, too, ata time when we have suc- 
ceeded in successfully establishing eleven shipyards 
for the construction of steel steamships, with others 
soon to follow, and when we have reduced the cost 
of construction to a figure very little above the cost 
of similar vessels on the Clyde and Tyne. 

History has shown that no country has ever been 
able to secure and maintain maritime prestige unless 
it built its own ships. Ship-building and ship using 
have always been indissolubly united in the same 
people. 

No nationcan be commercially independent which 
relies on foreign shipyards for theconstruction of the 
vessels in which its imports and exports are tu be 
transported. 

Even if there were no other objection to the free 
ship policy, the certainty that it would destroy the 
shipyards, upon which we must rely to construct the 
modern war-vessels and naval engines required for 
defense, affords a most conclusive reason for dismiss- 
ing so inadequate and perilous a policy. So vital on 
national grounds did it appear to Jefferson that our 
maritime policy should look to the construction of 
our own vessels, that in his celebrated report on 
Commerce this distinguished statesman insisted that 
the protection of our commerce and seaboard re- 
quired ‘‘establishments in readiness for ship-build- 
ing.’” 

Another remedy which has been proposed to equal- 
ize the conditions under which American vessels com- 
pete with foreign vessels in carrying our imports, is 
to return to the early policy of imposing a discrim- 
inating duty on all such goods imported in foreign 
vessels, The objections which have been urged to 
this remedy are, first, that it could reach the carrying 
of imports only and would leave out exports; and, 


jsecond, that inasmuch as discriminating duties on 


mports in foreign vessels were abrogated many years 
ago at ourown suggestion, and thirty odd commer- 
cial treaties securing reciprocal privileges to the ves- 


jsels of as many countries must be first abrogated be- 


fore such a policy could be inaugurated, there would 
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be a danger that foreign countries discriminated 
against by us would retaliate by imposing discrim- 
inating duties on our exports, when carried in Amer- 
ican vessels, which furnish far more cargoes than our 
imports. It is also urged that it is doubtful wheth- 
er such a policy would now accomplish what it did 
seventy-five years ago; and it is asked whether 60 
radical a change in our policy could be enacted into 
law, or even if it could be whether some other plan 
cannot be devised which avoids disturbing the long- 
settled policy of maritime reciprocity, and at the 
same time gives American vessels at least an equal 
chance with foreign vessels in competing for the car= 
rying of our exports and imports. What other plan 
isthere which would avoid these objections and se= 
cure the end sought ? 

The French system of navigation bounties on the 
basis of mileage is, perhaps, the alternative plan 
which has been most discussed. This plan was {fa- 
vorably reported to the House of Representatives by 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
the Fifty-first Congress, but failed of adoption by only 
five votes, not so much because of objections to the 
wisdom, justice and efficiency of the proposed plan, 
as because of fear that any plan which proposed to 
take from the Treasury money obtained by taxation, 
even for so vital an object as rehabilitating our mer- 
chant marine in the foreign trade for national pur- 
poses, would be subject to assault. 

This objection has led to a re-examination and 
comparison of our treatment of tonnage in the for- 
eign trade—now nine-tenths foreign—with the treat- 
ment accorded similar tonnage in the ports of those 
foreign countries whose vessels so largely engrossed 
the carrying of our exports and imports. 

It is pointed out that under existing laws we are 
exempting all vessels in the foreign trade from the 
payment of lighthouse dues, and are supporting our 
lighthouse system by general taxation, while Great 
Britain and most other maritime countries impose 
such dues on all vessels entering their ports to an ex- 
tent sufficient to maintain their lighthouse establish- 
ments. Thus in the last fiscal year the United States 
expended from the Treasury $3,500,000 for the main- 
tenance of our lighthouse establishment, and more 
than as much more for interest on the cost of our 
lighthouse plants, while Great Britain and most other 
European countries supported their lighthouses by 
imposing light dues on all tonnage entering their 
ports. 

In addition to this, Great Britain has improved 
her rivers and harbors largely by intposing tonnage 
dues on vessels entering the ports, while the United 
States has improved our rivers and harbors by ex- 
pending for several years an average of $13, 500,000— 
increased to nearly twice that sum in the present fiscal 
year—from the Treasury. If we add to our maritime 
expenditures the sums expended tor the Life Saving 
Service ($1,500,000), Coast and Geodetic Survey 
($400,000), and Marine Hospital Service ($700,000), 
it will be seen that they exceed $23,000,000 annually, 
all of which, except the Marine Hospital Service, is 
now paid by general taxation, while over 75 per cent. 
of the shipping entering our ports and reaping the 
advantage of much of this expenditure is foreign. It 
is an underestimate to say that at least $7,000,000 of 
this annual expenditure, paid by taxation of our own 
people, is for the exclusive benefit of foreign vessels, 
which are exempted in this country from any con- 
tributions to meet such expenditure beyond about 
$700,000 that is now paid by them as tonnage dues, 
while Great Britain and most other European coun- 
tries require vessels entering their ports to meet the 
most of such expenditure. Indeed, the vessels of 
several countries are exempted in whole or in part 
from even these dues under the reciprocal provisions 
of the Shipping Act of 1886, under which we practi- 
cally receive nothing in return. 

Now, if the United States should in this respect 
adopt the policy of Great Britain and require vesseis 
entering our ports from foreign countries—nine- 
tenths foreign—to pay the same lighthouse and ton- 
nage dues that that country requires such vessels to 

ay in her ports, then the $7,000,000 now expended 
om the Treasury by our Government for maritime 


aids te foreign vessels would be met by this new rev- 


enue, and thus release about $7,000,000 annually— 
which would be increased as our foreign commerce 
grows—that might be used in encouraging American 
shipping without imposing a single dollar of addi- 
tional taxation. This would remove the objection to 
the adoption in part of the French system of boun- 
ties to an extent sufficient to offset the difference of 
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the cost of‘running American and English vessels 
arising from our higher wages and better fare. 

Inasmuch as the Act of 1890, providing for liberal 
mail pay to steamships carrying the mails of the 
United States, will be found ample to encourage the 
establishment of regular lines of steamships between 
this country and such foreign countries as have a 
large trade—indeed, has already secured the estab- 
lishment of several important American steamship 
lines, there can be no doubt that even the compara- 
tively small sum which would be annually released 
by requiring vessels in the foreign trade to pay light- 
house and tonnage dues sufficient to meet our expen- 
ditures for aids to navigation, as other countries do, 
might be wisely used in the payment of navigation 
bounties to American vessels outside of steamship 
lines receiving mail pay, including such deep-water 
fishing-vessels as are admirably adapted to the train- 
ing of seamen for the navy. 

This would place our vessels in the foreign trade 
in a position to compete at least on equal terms with 
foreign vessels in the transportation of our over- 
ocean exports and imports, and would gradually so 
rehabilitate the American merchant marine as to 
make it ultimately able to compete successfully with 
foreign vessels in over-ocean transportation. 

There are undoubtedly other plans for the reha- 
bilitation of the American merchant marine in the 
foreign trade worthy of consideration, but none of 
them can be effective unless in some way or other 
they contemplate temporary encouragement by the 
Government to an extent sufficient to offset the dif- 
ference of cost of running American and foreign 
vessels, particularly the steam-vessels which now en- 
gross so large a part of over-ocean transportation 
arising almost entirely from our higher wages and 
better fare. 

It must be borne in mind that foreign steamship 
lines, liberally subsidized by their respective Gove 
ernments, have possession of nearly every important 
regular line of steam communication between the 
leading commercial countries of the world and the 
United States; and that foreign tramp steamers and 
sailing-vessels have had for years the control of a 
large part of the important over-ocean carrying trade 
between our own and foreign ports. Having in- 
trenched themselves in this trade when our hands 
were tied by civil war and our energies devoted to 
the solution of the problems of reconstruction and to 
the opening up of the New West, it is impossible for 
private enterprise to overcome successfully the ad- 
vantages of our intrenched foreign competitors, 
without temporary encouragement and assistance by 
the Government. 

The practical question, therefore, is whether, in 
view not simply of the commercial importance of a 
merchant marine which is always the advance agent 
of foreign trade, but also of its indispensable associa- 
tion with national defense and the certainty that our 
shipping in foreign trade will continue to decline un- 
less it shall have temporary national encouragement, 
the time is not near when Congress should seriously 
consider this grave question and take such action as 
will lead to beneficial results. 


WasuincTon, D. C. 





Restoration of the American Ocean 
Marine. 
BY CAPT. JOHN CODMAN, 


I aM asked ‘‘ How our place in the ocean-carrying 
trade can be restored?’’ The reply is: ‘‘ By leaving 
it to itself."’ Nothing more is needed. It requires 
no bounties or subsidies, no discriminating duties, 
no ‘‘ fostering,’’ no ‘‘encouraging.’’ The American 
ship-owner, or the American who desires to be a ship- 
owner, simply asks to be put on a par with an Eng- 
lishman, a German, a Frenchman, a Dutchman, a 
Norwegian, a Turk, a Brazilian, a Japanese, a Chi- 
nese, er the subject of any other maritime nation, 
civilized or uncivilized, in buying, selling or naviga- 
ting ships. At present he is, as he always has been 
since the foundation of our Government, hampered 
by legal enactments and by the most odious form of 
protection—an absolute prohibition that nominally 
protects the American ship-builder, but effectually 
protects the foreign ship-owner. This prohibition 
of the purchase of foreign-built ships, however, did 
not work any harm for many years; for until a com- 
paratively recent period in our history, as all the 
ship-building of the world was of wood, we could 
build ships at home as cheaply as they could be 
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built abroad; and at the latter part of that epoch we 
could build them more cheaply and better than they 
were built in England. It was in 1849, when Great 
Britain, finding that by this means we were beginning 
to deprive her of her carrying trade, repealed her 
Navigation Laws, which were until then precisely like 
our own, and allowed her people to purchase Ameri- 
can-built ships, not only for her ocean traffic, but for 
her coasting trade also. 

In this way she regained her maritime prestige. 
Iron ship-building had made comparatively little 
progress at that time, but it soon began to develop. 
In 1855, the year in which we had arrived at the 
summit of our maritime prosperity, it was a foregone 
conclusion that iron would supersede wood, and 
steam would supersede sails. On this side of the 
Atlantic we were slow to recognize the impending 
change. Nevertheless, we built a few iron steam- 
ships as experiments. Whether, under our restrict- 
ive laws, our iron ship-builders might or might not 
have succeeded in competition with Great Britain: 
the Civil War put a sudden stop to their efforts. 
The enormous rise in prices and labor, the derange- 
ment of the currency, and other insurmountable ob- 
stacles paralyzed their industry, and their shipyards 
were closed. 

A most mistaken idea has been generally enter- 
tained of the effect of the War upon our shipping. 
It is true that when the strife was over there was 
very little of it left. Many of our vessels had, for 
safety, been put under foreign flags, many had been 
sold outright to foreigners, and we were almost with- 
out ships. So the conclusion was. hastily arrived at, 
and is still harped upon, that ‘‘ British pirates’’ had 
destroyed our commercial marine. On the contrary, 
our ship-owners, upon the whole, made much more 
out of the War than they lost. Great Britain paid 

\the «‘ Alabama’”’ claims of fifteen million dollars, 
which, after satisfying all losses, left a surplus in the 
hands of our Government; and during the time that 
we had been fighting among ourselves, the change 
from wooden to iron ship-building had been so re- 
markable abroad, that the old wooden ships were of 
little or no value, and they consequently rotted in 
the docks of foreigners instead of in our own. Then 
the cry came from Maine that the ‘‘ British pirates ” 
had destroyed the industry of its ship-builders! 
Whoever heard that a great fire had destroyed the 
industry of house-builders? If the lost ships had 
been worth replacing, there would have been given 
an impetus to ship-building in Maine, such as had 
never before been known in its history. 

There was another thing about that war to which 
I wish to call attention, althoit is not in the direct 
line of my argument, because it illustrates the greed 
and rapacity of our domestic ship-builders whose 
malign influence was the cause of serious trouble to 
us then, as it is now the sole cause of the prostrate 
condition of our merchant marine. No one can 
doubt that an effective blockade would have put an 
end to the warin half the time. It would have been 
effective, if we had had the ships with which to en- 
force it. 'Weused such steamers as we had and then 
availed ourselves of North River barges hastily fitted 
up as steamers of a teakettle power. All this time 
there were hundreds of serviceable iron steamers 
built and building in England, many of which were 
used as blockade runners, and any of which might 
have been already owned by us to prevent the en- 
trance to Southern ports. But we would have none 
of them. The registry laws must perforce be main- 
tained for the ‘‘ protection of American ship-build- 
ers.’” When the Union was restored the loss of our 
carrying trade seemed to be a matter of supreme in- 
difference to the public, and it was not until 1870 
that Congress at last discovered it. It then appointed 
a committee to investigate ‘‘the cause of the deca- 
dence of American commerce.”’ 

There were no dictionaries at hand to define the 
meaning of the wordcommerce. It was supposed to 
mean the American carrying trade. Mr. John Lynch, 
of Maine, was the chairman. He very properly ig- 
nored the consideration of commerce, and purposely 
ignored the intention of Congress; for he confined 
himself entirely to a study of the wooden ship-build- 
ing of Maine, his report being made up of the testi- 
mony of his own constituents. The conclusion 
reached was, that whereas the British pirates de- 
stroyed their vessels, and supplanted them by iron 
steamships, Congress should give a bounty to the 
Maine ship-builders to enable them to build new 
wooden sailing-ships to drive these iron steamships 
from the seas, This bounty bill did not pass, and 
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none of the numerous bounty bills since introduced 
has met with better success. 

Far different was the action of the British Parlia- 
ment in 1849. It reasoned that ship-owning was of 
much more importance than ship-building, and, 
therefore, it accorded to British ship-owners the lib- 
erty which American ship-owners have since de~- 
manded in vain, when by the advent of iron ship- 
building the conditions were reversed, and our mari- 
time prestige was at stake, and was lost. 

Now let us turn our attention to some of the argu- 
ments of the protectionists. They assert that the 
difficulty we labor under does not consist in the cost 
of ships, which the ship-builders represent as being 
very small. Perhaps it is so to them, but it is not so 
to the buyer. The ship-builders have the monopoly 
of the coasting trade, and fix the prices by combina- 
tion. There is noreason whatever why a ship, like a 
railroad engine, cannot be built and delivered in this 
country on the same terms as in England; for it is a 
fact that all the material of iron ship-building can be 
bought at a lower price here than there. But there 
is no disposition manifested to abate the prices of 
ships. Some years ago, before iron and steel had come 
down as they now have, below European cost, Cap- 
tain Gorringe established a shipyard in Philadel- 
phia. His motto was ‘‘Small profits and a large 
business.’’ But he was boycotted and interfered 
with in every possible way by the old established 
builders, and was forced to abandon his work. The 
coterie of ship-builders on the Atlantic seaboard 
would pursue the same tactics now, should another 
innovator interfere with their business. Nothing 
will bring these gentlemen to their bearings but a re- 
peal of our prohibitory law. That done, we should 
import very few ships from abroad, for we could get 
them as cheaply at home. The Commissioner of 
Navigation, Mr. Dodsworth, the editor of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, and other reliable statisticians 
agree that the cost of ships averaging their classes 
to the buyer is 25 per cent. more in the United States 
than it is anywhere else. The annual interest, in- 
surance, wear and tear, depreciation and other 
charges on the ship are universally allowed to amount 
to 20 per cent. 

Consequently, on a steamship that we might buy 
in England for $1,000,000, and that would cost here 
$1,250,000, there is a charge of 20 per cent. ($30,000) 
on that extra $250,000, which in these times of close 
competition is an item not to be despised. 

The ship- builders’ arguments are adapted to cir- 
cumstances. When they are hunting for subsidies 
and bounties, they say that they are made necessary 
by the higher cost of labor and material in the United 
States. When they are threatened with free ships 
they have two diametrically opposite objections to 
offer. Oneis, that all ourshipyards would be ruined, 
and the other is that they can build ships as cheaply 
as they can be built on the Clyde. I do not question 
the latter assertion. They cando so, but they donot. 
The reason is obvious. They have the monopoly of 
the coasting trade in which their profits are enor- 
mous, and they would not be contented with the 
smaller profits of the Clyde ship-builders. Should 
they come down to their level, their patrons in the 
coasting trade would demand the same prices they 
would be forced to accept for vessels in the trans- 
atlantic business; so they prefer to build more profit- 
ably for home use and to leave the ocean traffic to 
foreigners. 

Then we are told that if we were allowed to import 
foreign-built ships, we could not sailthem. But the 
fact is that we do sail them, altho we are obliged to 
do so under foreign flags. Wesail more of them in 
that way than we dounder our own; and we sail them 
with the great disadvantage that they are debarred 
from the coasting trade. Were it true that we could 
procure such ships on the same terms at home, would 
not the ship-owner avail himself of the opportunity 
of owning a vessel that he could likewise use in the 
coasting trade? 

We come now to differential duties, a scheme that 
hasbeen recently resurrected from its grave in which 
it has been buried for seventy years. This is the 
story of its life. It came into being in 1818, had a 
precarious existence till 1828, when it was strangled 
by its own parents and its sponsors in baptism. Then 
our carrying trade began almost immediately to in- 
crease, bidding fair to rival that of Great Britain un- 
til 1855; when it began to decrease, not for want 

of differential duties but for want of free ships 
made necessary by the change in ship-building ma- 
terials. It has been decreasing eyer since until our 
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ocean tonnage to-day almost exactly equals that of 
1828. 

We are constantly told that we should imitate Eng- 
land in ‘‘fostering’” and ‘‘encouraging’’ ship- 
building. 

England has never done anything of that kind; 
she has never paid a bounty of any description to her 
ship-builders. 

We are told of the subventions she pays to large 
and fast steamers, when built in such a way as to 
serve the purpose of naval vessels if required, of her 
maintaining her shipyards by orders for building 
national vessels, and of her subsidies for mail car- 
riage; but the protectionist never tells us that we 
should imitate her policy of free ships. 

There is no “‘ fostering” in any of these practices. 
We might well imitate the system of subventions for 
which England pays a considerable sum in considera- 
tion of the cost and incenvenience devolving upon 
the ship-owners. Yet large as the sum appears to be, 
it is difficult for the Government to obtain vessels of 
this class. British shipyards have not been built up, 
as it is asserted, by governmental contracts, but they 
were operated in full power by private enterprise, 
long before an order was given them to build an iron- 
clad. It is not a case where the Government con- 
fers a favor upon the shipyards, but it isonein which 
the Government is under greater obligations to them. 

To say that England ‘‘encourages” ship-building 
by subsidies is as ridiculous as it would be to say that 
in the early days of California we paid a high rate for 
the transportation of our mails for the purpose of en- 
couraging the breed of ponies. England in the past, 
before ship-building had arrived at its present per- 
fection, was sometimes obliged to pay high prices for 
carrying her mails. At this day she does not pay a 
shilling of subsidy to any of her ships in the trade 
with the United States, while we pay over $800,000 
per annum tothe only four steamships in it that 
carry our flag. Considering that not three vessels 
out of every hundred of England’s immense commer- 
cial fleet receive any pay derived from subventions 
or subsidies, it is the hight of absurdity to pretend 
that the remaining ninety-seven per cent, are thus 
fostered and encouraged. 

By all means let us fully imitate England. She is 
the greatest commercial and maritime power in the 
world, and freedom is the watchword of her success. 
If we imitate her we cannot go astray. 

Nor is England the only country we should imitate. 
In the days of wooden sailing-ships we did nearly all 
the carrying trade between Germany and the United 
States. When they were superseded by iron steam- 
ers, her merchants had no occasion to beg from their 
Government the privilege of buying their ships from 
abroad. It was theirs already. So, more than fifty 
years ago, they organized their two great Hamburg 
and Bremen Steamshiplines. They had a small be- 
ginning; but we all know what the size and prosper- 
ity of this fleet is now. American officers and sailors 
were driven ashore from their old wooden hulks; 
their employers were not allowed to provide them 
with further occupation, and therefore they and their 
business vanished at once. Not only did the Ger- 
mans take the place of our ship-owners, but they be- 
came ship-builders as well, beginning with repair 
shops, and now turning out from their own ship- 
yards such magnificent specimens of naval archi- 
tecture as the ‘‘ Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse.” Had 
we been as free as the Germans in the beginning, all 
this prosperity might have been ours. Moreover, 
they accomplished it witheut receiving, or even ask- 
ing, for any subsidy, bounty, fostering, encouraging, 
or Government help whatever. They simply took 
the business that we threw into their hands, and 
laughed at us for our imbecility. 

I have nearly exhausted my allotted space, and 
have merely room to sum up concisely the arguments 
in favor of free ships. First, we desire to wipe out 
from our statute-books the absurd restriction which 
places a ship in the same category with an obscene 
book, as an article that a free-born American citizen 
cannot import on anyterms from abroad. Next, 
that American captains, officers and seamen may 
have the employment that we have deliberately 
turned over to foreigners of the same class. Next, 
that the vast amount of freight money, now paid to 
the ship-owners of other nations, may be earned by 
our own citizens. Next, that we may have a nursery 
of American seamen for our navy that is now largely 
manned by men who are foreign born. And finally, 
that we may be relieved from the dictation of our 
domestic ship-builders who have so long controlled 
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the action of Congress, and oblige them to build 
ships on the same terms for which we can import 
them from abroad, so that we shall once more be- 
come a prosperous ship-owning and ship-building 
nation. 


New York City. 


A Voice in the Wilderness. 


BY EDGAR MAYHEW BACON, 





Wuat is it? What name shall I call this thing 
That tugs at my heart that warms and thrills 
With its message of joy from the heavenward hills; 
That speaks its peace to a world at strife 
And informs my soul with its life of life? 
Is itlove? Is it spring? 


Afar and anear there is talk of God, 

And pressing my face to the good green sod 
I hear, in a measureless harmony, 

The germ in the clod and the sap in the tree; 
Infinite murmurings, whisperings sweet, 
Love in its fulness and trust complete. 


Then I know in my heart that the thing I hear, 
That trembles and pants in its prisoned stress, 
Is a voice that cries in the wilderness, 

Through its myriad channels proclaiming near 
The Lord whom the forest hath long foretold. 
As the rue sings praise from its pinch of mold 

I will face me my world and away with fear, 

For the glad earth sings: It is God—he is here! 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The Keystone Fact of the Gospel. 


BY THE RT. REV. HUGH MILLER THOMPSON, D.D., 
D.C.L., BISHOP OF MISSISSIPPI. 


‘‘If Christ be not risen then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain.” 

The Resurrection of Christ is the keystone fact of 
the Gospel. It binds together the whole structure. 
Put that fact out, and you may have the life ofa 
singularly good and miraculously gifted man—the 
best and wisest of the sons of men, whose precepts 
and example exemplify the loftiest human ideal, but 
you would have nothing beyond the human. The 
claim that the Son of God took upon him human 
nature and lived a divine life and died a divine death 
isgone. Indeed, all in the Gospels beyond human 
power to discover and understand is gone. Mediator- 
ship, atonement, the life of the world to come are 
dreams. 

So the preaching of the Gospel ia the beginning is 
a preaching of the resurrection of Christ, the center 
and heart of all the rest. The Apostles are ‘‘ wit- 
nesses of his resurrection.” Apart from office in 
the Church, from organizingand ruling and extend- 
ing, the Apostolic Order exists and is continued, as 
the witness of a fact. The first official act of the 
body when ‘‘the number of names together were 
about one hundred and twenty’’ was to elect and 
ordain another of the witnessing order. 

Before Jew and Gentile, Sanhedrim and mob, be- 
fore Festus and Agrippa, before the Athenian philos- 
ophers on the Areopagus, the fact of the resurrection 
is the center of the apostolic sermon. 

The Athenians thought St. Paul was ‘a setter 
forth of new gods, because he preached unto them 
Jesus and Anastasis.’’ They were preaching a divine 
religion, and not a developed, a direct work and dea!- 
ing of the living God among men, a new kingdom of 
God upon the earth, and not an ethical system, no 
matter how beautiful, the growth of human thought. 
The resurrection was the all distinguishing fact. 

Therefore, the story isso minutely related. There- 
fore the evidences are so carefully set out. There- 
fore the fearless challenge from the very first when 
the occurrence was new, to all gainsayers. Then, 
like Stephen, men were ready to die for the truth of 
the fact—not for a doctrine or deduction, remember, 
but for a fact known to their senses. 

But who was He who arose from the dead that first 
Easter Day? I think there would be great vagueness 
in our answers to that so simple question. Let us 
ask a few more. Was it a man who arose? Would 
you say yes to that? Then, because one man has 
arisen, have you any assurance that another man 
will ? 

Let us get upon the foundation of the Catholic 
faith. It was not @ son of man who arose, it was 
the Son of Man as he always calls himself. It was 
not a human Zerson who arose, but human nature. 
He took not on him a human personality, but he took 
on him the seed of Abraham. The Articles cannot 
be ‘‘side-tracked ’’ while there remains among them 
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such clear enunciation of the Catholic faith held, 
semper ubique et ab omnibus, as this in the Second: 


‘*The Word of the Father, begotten from everlast- 
ing, took Man’s nature of the substance of the Blessed 
Virgin, so that two whole and perfect Natures, that is 
to say the Godhead and Manhood were joined together 
in one Person, never to be divided, whereof is one 
Christ, Very God and very man.”’ 





The ‘‘one Person,” is necessarily the divine per- 
son, which exists from everlasting to everlasting the 
same. 

If we are here on the verge of the great line, which 
has differenced human thinking since men thought 
at all, nominalism or realism, I cannot help it. If 
the article be here, as it undoubtedly is, Platonic 
and not Aristotelian, I cannot help that. Ifthe Ar- 
ticle be, as it unquestionably is, the statement of the 
unchanging historic and Catholic faith, I must be, 
as far as it goes, Platonic and realistic, net Aristo- 
telian and nominalist. 

I am sure the vast amount of debasing superstition 
which has infected and does still infect Protestant 
and Roman Catholic theology and worship alike. has 
its origin in the forgetting of the primal fact in the 
Incarnation, that the Eternal Son is incarnated in 
humanity and not in any human personality, that the 
one Christ is not God joined to a man, but God- 
head and manhood joined in one person, that he is 
not a Son of God, but ¢#e Son of God, not a Son of 
man, but ¢he Son of man—eternal Son of God, 
eternal Son of man. 

When he was crucified, humanity was crucified. 
Humanity suffered for the sins of humanity. When 
he arose it was not merely one individual man that 
arose, humanity arose. The power of his resur- 
rection, like the power of his atonement, embraced 
all who share the nature, their small personal part 
of the nature in which he was incarnate, to its utter- 
most fulness. 

‘« He was the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world.’’ ‘‘In God’s intention and purpose,’’ 
some man adds. But the words are not these; what 
right has he to add them? When the Eternal Son 
made man he made him in his own image. When 
God thought man he thought the Logos incarnate— 
crucified, arisen. 

In face of this view the artificial and capricious 
‘Federal Headship’’ goes; the real and eternal 
Headship stands, instead. The discussions on the 
‘‘kenosis” are utterly kenotic themselves. The 
perfect and infinite humanity (infinite because one 
Person with infinite Godhead) is emptied, also, when 
it chooses to act (as it could in many cases only act) 
as a human person under personal limitations, 

The Atonement is the perfect and infinite atone- 
ment for the sins of the whole world, and the indi- 
vidual soul joins itself to the infinite humanity which 
has suffered, accepts its share, drops its personality 
into the great deeps of the redeemed humanity, 
takes up its cross, that is, and follows the whole. 
Swallowed up and lost in the redeemed humanity, 
my small personal share is one with the great 
whole. 

It is wonderful how many apparent difficulties this 
clear word of the Catholic faith solves; how rich, deep 
‘and full to the soul and how reasonable and natural 
tothe intellect—the Logos of man—many mysteries 
of the faith become. 

The resurrection was the resurrection of humanity 
by the power of the divine union. It is natural 
henceforth to every man, good or bad. Itisa uni- 
versal endowment of human nature. It works back- 
ward, too, as well as forward; for the Lamb slain 
from the foundation was also the Lamb arisen from 
the foundation, too. There can be inczdents in the 
eternalness of God. 

But ‘‘ with what body do they come ?”’ 

We must return to the first resurrection. ‘‘ There 
is a natural body and there is a spiritual body.” 
‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of 
God.” 

The body of Christ after his resurrection must have 
been, in kind, the body prepared for all who arise. 
It had the power of appearing and disappearing, of 
passing through closed doors, of treating space and 
gravity as non-existent. It was a spiritual body. 
But this spiritual body had also the capacity of ap- 
pearing as a natural body where the risen Christ su 
willed. ‘‘ Handle me and see; aspirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me have.”’ 

It seems to me imperative, if I accept the accounts, 
to explain them by the capacity of that body 
called ‘‘spiritual,” to take on, when desired, the 
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appearance of the ‘‘ natural,” and even its functions 
I can see a mystery, but not a contradiction. 

That identity consists in sameness of atoms one 
has scarce need to deny. It is evident, on all hands, 
that it does not, since in organic things atoms are 
continually coming and going, and even in metals 
are continually changing their relations. But no man 
can tell us in what identity does consist. 

That Christ arose with the same body that was 
crucified and buried is an article of the Christian 
faith. That all men shall arise with the same bodies 
is a necessary conclusion. That in the face of St. 
Paul’s teaching, on the ground of the natural science 
of his day, and of the incidents recorded of our Lord 
after his resurrection, the preaching of bone joining 
its kindred bone, and the air filled with flying frag- 
ments of bodies from land and sea seeking each its 
kindred fragment, was a gross caricature of the res- 
urrection of the body goes without saying. 

Weare in the realm of mystery—mystery, I say, not 
contradiction. Neither the Gospel nor the Church 
requires us to understand the mystery, much less ex- 
plain it. 

We really know as little what matter is as we 
do what spirit is. We know nothing of the real esse 
of anything. Our knowledge is bounded by qualities, 
relations, capacities. 

On Easter morning it is best to take the great reve- 
lation of the deathless hope that anchors within the 
veil and thank the Giver. 

Humanity has risen! It is Lord of Life as it is 
Lord of Death! Death becomes an incident—not an 
incident that ends but an incident that begins. It is 
the passage into that mysterious, invisible land into 
which He entered and abode after death and before 
the resurrection, preaching even to the spirits dis- 
obedient in the ancient days, and showing the 
world unseen, as well as the world seen, to be under 
his infinite, pitiful love and care. 

And, entering into that unseen land, redeemed 
souls meet their Pilot face to face as they sweep 
from out this bourne of time and space; and there 
among the great ones gone, the high souls passed 
from the earth, the holy dead, the beloved dead 
from hearth and heart of home, they enter ona 
higher growth, a life more glorious, of strenuous 
climbing, of continued use of noble service while 

. the ripening purposes of God move toward the per- 
fect end there and here, in Heaven and Hell also. 

Knowing each other? Yes. Conscious of them- 
selves? Yes. In every high gift growing to per- 

ection? Yes. In loving and beautiful societies of 
purity and peace? Yes. 

Oh, Paradise! Oh, Paradise! the deep sweet rest 
and peace of ‘‘the Land o’ the Leal!’’ Do we wonder 
the weary souls of many men long for the land very 
far away 

‘Where the flowers aye are fair 
In our ain countrie’’? 
But not even there by the still rivers of Paradise 
is the end for man. The doctrine of the Resurrection 
strikes a loftier note of divine purpose. 

The growth, ‘‘the development,” if you choose, 
the divine training goes on. And, far away, the 
splendors of the great kingdom flash up the moun- 
tain ranges of eternal life. 

‘The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together waiting the redemption of our body.”’ 

Something out of the world trod by His holy feet, 
out of the dust sprinkled by His blood, out of the 
rock on which the divine body reposed in death, 
something out of the earth He redeemed and glorified 
and consecrated by wearing its dust and ashes; the 
bodies. of His saints in the great day, risen, glorified, 
spiritualized, perfect and immortal, changed into the 
heavenly, shall come again as wonderful instruments 
of service upon the waiting spirits of the elect! 

Leave all the mystery in His holyhands. See that 
our own souls are therealso. Know that our destiny 
is ‘‘on, forever on,’’ without let or stay, that follow- 
ing Him in His humiliation we humbly look to wear 
the splendid flower of a redeemed and perfect human- 
ity and serve forever in the high courts: of the per- 
fect Manhood which is also perfect Godhead—Jesus 
of Nazareth, King of kings and Lord of lords. 





IN our cities a portion of sanitary law gets itself 
executed, far more in proportion to the inhabitants 
thanin the rural parts, and so it is not surprising to 
find the President of the New York State Board of 
Health, saying, that the decrease in mortality has been 
chiefly in the cities, the rural mortality having relative- 
ly increased. The death-rate for the entire State in 
1897 was 18.5 per 1,000 of population, that of all the 
other years being greater, — 
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An Easter with Gladstone. 


BY THE REV, FREDERICK D. GREENE, 


On the breaking out of the Sassfin massacre, in 
the fall of 1894, I at once resigned my position as a 
missionary to Armenia, feeling that, under the cir- 
cumstances, missionaries from Armenia to Christen- 
dom were more needed. This was a whole year be- 
fore the second greater series of massacres began; 
but I had seen enough to realize that the Armenians 
had been caught in the rapids and would be swept 
over the Niagara of Turkish fanaticism and frenzy, 
unless rescued by the strong arm of Europe. 

After a few months spent in trying to arouse 
public opinion by word and, pen in America, I went 
to England at the suggestion of a member of the 
Liberal Cabinet, thenin power, to engage in a more 
effective campaign of publicity there. 

The day after my arrival in London, March 25th, 
1895, I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Gladstone, 
just returned from the South of France. The at- 
tendant at Whitehall Court, where he was staying, 
reported that Mr. Gladstone was obliged to deny 
himself even to old friends, under doctor’s orders, on 
account of a severe sore throat. I, therefore, merely 
asked that my card be handed to Mr. Gladstone 
with theremark that I was an American missionary 
from Armenia. This had a magic effect. Before I 
could reach the elevator to descend the servant hur- 
ried out again to say that Mr. Gladstone would be 
happy to see me. 

As the door was opened he quickly rose from a 
little writing-desk and stepped forward with a cor- 
dial hand-shake—a large, warm, generous hand, not 
reluctantly held out, or in a hurry to get back. He 
made a few inquiries, and on learning of my mission 
to England, expressed his deep sympathy, regretting 
that he was able to do so little himself for so great a 
cause. As I left him, Armenia and everything else 
faded away, leaving this one abiding impression: that 
man is the strongest argument for immortality that 
I have met. 

Just at this time three Armenian mountaineers, 
who, after awful experiences in the Sassfin massacre, 
had escaped to Russia, arrived in London, Their 
sworn testimony as valuable eye-witnesses, which I 
prepared, was submitted to the British Government, 
and they were also utilized in drawing-room gatherings 
and at many public meetings. But these half-wild 
children of the rocks and of the mountains soon 
wearied of the sights and noises and restraints of 
London, and, sick at heart, pined for even the ruins 
of their rude mountain homes. 

A few days before Easter, the thought occurred that 
a glimpse of English rural life might interest them, 
and that on Easter Sunday—a great day with the 
Armenians—they would feel more at home in the 
little village church at Hawarden, where the truest 
friend of their people worshiped, than anywhere else 
in England. They were delighted with the proposi- 
tion, and we accordingly wrote to the Rev. Stephen 
Gladstone, the son, rector of the church, stating the 
circumstances, and asking if he would kindly secure 
for us three days’ lodgings in some quiet home, there 
being no hotel in the village. His reply was most 
cordial, and we left Londen Saturday morning, April 
13th, for the long run across England. It was a 
beautiful spring day, with fleecy clouds floating over 
the fresh green fields, bespecked with flocks of sheep 
like whitecaps on the sea. 

But to my disappointment these bright visions of 
nature only seemed to deepen the sadness of my 
friends, by vividly recalling their own pastoral life, 
the crocuses and violets and starlings on their own 
distant hillsides, the flocks and lambs that they so 
often had led forth in thespring. Altoon, the young 
bride of eighteen summers, whose infant boy had 
been slashed to pieces before her eyes by a Turkish 
soldier, began in an abstracted way humming to her- 
self a weird song of her own on the destruction of her 
people. But soon her voice choked, she hid her 
face within her hands and wept. Her stalwart hus- 
band tried to restrain his feelings, but his whole 


frame shook as with bowed head and set teeth he: 


stared at the horrid visions which flamed again upon 
his memory. 

On reaching Chester we found that the papers had 
got wind ofour movements, and that our quiet little 
trip to Hawarden was already publicly proclaimed as 
an important deputation to Mr. Gladstone. Imagine 
our surprise on stepping from the train, to be wel- 
comed to the city by a messenger from the Mayor, 
and to find that the Bishop ef Chester was waiting 
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to receive us with refreshments at the Cathedral! 
We gladly accepted the curtesy, and after an hour’s 
carriage ride across the meadows, reached the quiet 
hamlet whose few cottages are practically all on one 
short street running in front of the castle, where the 
Grand Old Man lives. Here, by the way, he was re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘Dear Old Man,”’ a higher title, 
coming as it did from his neighbors. 

My lodging-place was a story-and-a-half stone cot- 
tage, five hundred years old, covered with thatch 
more than a yard thick, tho only a foot of it shows at 
the eaves, the outer layer being renewed about once in 
ten years. Within, the massive rough-hewn. oak 
beams were in plain sight. The rooms were small, of 
odd sizes and shapes and at different elevations. The 
generous old wood fireplaces had been bricked up to 
receive degenerate modern coal stoves. The bed was 
marvelously rounded up like a great whité, tempting 
snow-drift, and it was only after you had settled into 
it, almost out of sight, that the temperature suggested 
the snow-flakes were of down. 

Flattered at my delight, the substantial hostess in- 
sists on showing me her whole mansion, and as_ she 
leads through the low doors and angular staircases, 
blocking the light, I follow guided by her timely 
warnings, ‘‘ Mind your head, sir—mind your head.’’ 
Having given me the freedom of her house, she evi- 
dently considers herself entitled to the freedom of 
her guest, bless her good old soul! With ready 
emotion she remarks that her husband—whom she 
always refers as ‘‘Master’’—‘‘died just fourteen 
year ago this Easter Day. The Dear Old Manthought 
a great deal of Master,” she continued, ‘‘and often 
came in to see him. Once he dropped in on his re- 
turn from a visit to the sick-bed of his great rival 
‘Disriella,’ and, finding me burdened with family 
cares, he insisted on staying with the children him- 
self for an hour, while I attended to Master.’’ She 
was full of such incidents, and showed with pride an 
ax, branded W. E.G., which he had sent over to 
chop the family kindling. ‘ 

This little house, part of which is sacrificed toa 
small variety-store, kept by the old lady herself, 
now swarms with the brood of ‘‘my youngest 
daughter, who has borne seventeen, counting only 
those who lived to be christened. Of these, six are 
in the churchyard, leaving only elevento comfort poor 
old Granny.” The daughter herself, who had been 
already so singularly blessed and so sadly bereaved, 
was then only in her forty-fourth year, living hap- 
pily with her hard-working and much-respected hus- 
band. These are the people who have made England, 
and whowill yet give her a good long lease of life. 

About sunset, Mr. Gladstone, who had been tak- 
ing a ride, stepped into the store to pay a bill of sev- 
enteen shillings. A crowd of Lancashire ‘‘trippers” — 
excursionists—quickly gathered at the door te catch 
a glimpse ‘‘o’ t’ owed mon,’’ and an officer had to 
assist him into his carriage. I engaged in conversa- 
tion with one of these ‘‘trippers,’’a laboring man 
from Manchester, who soon asked me where I was 
born. When I replied ‘‘Turkey,’’ he said: ‘I 
thought as much from your speaking English like a 
foreigner.’’ I regret that I cannot quote his exact 
accent on these words, 

On leaving London we had been intrusted with a 
handsome silver jeweled chalice, presented to the 

Hawarden church by several Armenians, as a token 
of Christian fellowship between the churches of Ar- 
menia and England, and of appreciation of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s services. This we now delivered to his son, 
the rector, tobeconsecrated atthe Easter communion. 
Inthisconnection, the rector, who is said to be more 
High Church than his distinguished father, inquired 
whether the Armenian friends had been ‘‘ confirmed.” 
He was informed that they were very confirmed 
Christians. No question was raised as to the status 
of the American missionary, he being curteously given 
the benefit of the doubt. 

While we were at a late breakfast Sunday morning, 
Mr. Henry and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P., called 
to inquire if we had passed a comfortable night. 
The rector sent word that we should appear at the 
side door of the church at half-past ten. 

In the Gregorian Church a brief and simple con- 
fession, the form of which is not dictated by the 
priest but left to the individual, is expected to pre- 
cede the communion. Finding that these humble 
Armenian peasants were burdened with a sense of 
this preliminary duty, I spent an hour with them in 
prayer and serious preparatory conversation, which 
proved a relief tothem. I asked particularly if they 
cherished no hatred against the Turks and Kurds 
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who. had so cruelly outraged them. They replied 
that it was their religion that made the Moslems act 
so, but Christ bade usloveourenemies. I explained 
that we, too, believed in confessing, and did so 
directly to God, in private, as well as publicly in the 
church service. 

On going to the church, we found it packed to 
overflowing, many outsiders having come from Ches- 
ter and other places, both in hope of seeing Mr. 
Gladstone and on account of the notice of our visit 
in the papers. What was our delight to find our- 
selves ushered at once into the family pews, which 
taced the main aisle right in front of the altar. We 
were seated on the left of the aisle, and in the first 
pew directly opposite, ten feet away, sat the fore- 
most statesman of England and of the world, with 
his venerable wife and little granddaughter, Dorothy 
Drew. Behind them sat the families of the rector 
and of Mr. Drew, his assistant, and also Henry and 
Herbert Gladstone and the rest; for this Easter had 
been made a general family gathering. 

The altar was graced with lilies and other white 
flowers, while the pillars, arches, pulpit and aisles 
were profusely trimmed with yellow primroses, colchi- 
cumsand daffodils. 

Mr. Gladstone was evidently absorbed in the serv- 
ices, entering heartily into the responses and prayers, 
kneeling and rising with promptness, and holding up 
his book with vigor before him so as to get the best 
light. The strong lines of his face, especially about 
the mouth, were noticeable. 

When the time came for the sermon, he rose from 
his place and walked down the main aisle to a seat 
under the pulpit where he could hear better. This 
movement was executed with such marked delibera- 
tion, accompanied by aturning round once or twice 
and looking in different directions before he sat 
down, that I instinctively suspected Mr. Gladstone 
was saying to himself: ‘‘Manyof these people are 
strangers and have evidently come here to see me. 
Until their curiosity is satisfied their minds will not 
settle down to the solemn services in which they are 
to share. I might as well give them what they want 
and have done with it.’’ Very kind and very philo- 
sophical of him, was is not? There was no more 
craning of necks; the desired effect had been pro- 
duced. After the sermon he made his way back to 
the pew so quietly that I did not notice when he did it. 

The sermon had special reference to the Armenian 
people, their sufferings and claims upon Christendom. 
The rector took for his text the verse engraved in 
ancient Armenian upon the chalice which we had 
brought, Ps. 116: 13: ‘‘I will take the cup of salva- 
tion and call upon the name of the Lord.” AsI 
whispered this to the Armenians they were affected 
to tears. 

The communion service was now solemnly entered 
upon. At the first invitation Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone, the three Armenian peasants and myself knelt 
together before the altar and partook of the tokens 
of that perfect sacrifice which was once offered up 
for all, from the highest to the lowliest. 

In the afternoon we were invited to tea at the rec- 
tory, and had a charming glimpse of English home 
life at its best. The untrammeled, easy bearing of 
the children, both in their affectionate and respect- 
ful attitude toward their grandparents, and also in 
their spontaneous and cordial greeting to us, very- 
much-at-home intruders, was captivating, especially 
to the Armenians. The little bride could hardly 
give back the three-months baby, a boy, so like the 
one torn from her. 

Mrs, Gladstone cordially invited us to visit the 
castle on Monday morning, which we did, the Ar- 
menians going in native costume. This greatly in- 
terested the fifteen little boys which Mrs. Gladstone 
keeps in her private orphanage on the place. She 
introduced us also to the numerous household serv- 
ants brought together for the occasion. 

In the meantime I had the rare privilege of a 
twenty-minute conversation with Mr. Gladstone 
himself. He was very much alive on the Armenian 
situation, and fired questions at me with the rapidity 
of Li Hung-Chang, but with far more significance. 
They did not refer to my age, salary or official po- 
sition. They probed at once the vital points of the 
question and followed in a logical sequence, which 
enabled him to build up an argument as he went on 
and to announce a conclusion at the close. The 
English and Continental press was then loudly dep- 
recating any opening of the Eastern question, and I 
asked his opinion on that point. Prompt as the pop- 
ping of a champagne - bottle when the cork is drawn 
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came his answer, ‘‘ The only way to close it is to 
open it.’ His manner as he said this was suggestive 
of an old war-horse smelling the battle afar off and 
impatiently pawing the ground. 

When asked if he would not make a further ut- 
terance on the Turkish situation, he indicated a 
fear that it might cheapen what he had already 
said. He ajso felt reluctant to seem to be driving 
the Roseberry Cabinet into a course of action that 
they did not feel able to carry through. If he had the 
strength to assume again the reins of government, 
which would gladly have been passed into his hands, 
it would have been another matter. As to what 
ought to be done he was clear. He was also confident 
that the British people would not allow the Sassiin 
massacre to be hushed up when the facts should be 
known. How deep must be his mortification to see 
tenfold greater massacres heaped upon that of 
Sassfin by the Great Assassin and then the whole 
ignored! f 

On bidding him farewell I felt that I had never 
been in the presence of a greater man, nor of one 
whose greatness was less obtrusive. I humbly felt 
an inch taller myself. 

Contact with him gave a deeper sense of the sig- 
nificance of the words ‘‘ by the laying on of hands.” 


New York City. 


The Effulgent Fact. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


ONE day, years since, I passed out of the beautiful 
brightness of the Italian sunshine into the gloom of 
an old church in Florence. 

The church was very dark—so dark, and perhaps 
with my eyes blinded by the radiance out of which I 
had just come, that I could scarcely see to guide my- 
self along its aisle. 

But pushing further into the darkness of the 
church, and as I now remember it, turning a kind of 
corner of a pillar—suddenly, and with the full light 
of the day gleaming upon it through a clear cleft in 
a distant window, I came upon a picture which 
strangely stopped, thrilled, held me. It was Guido 
Reni’s ‘‘ Ecce Homo” —just the picture of the head 
of Jesus, and with the thorns for crown. I had often 
seen reproductions of it in print and photograph; 
but now I stood before the matchless original. The 
sublime sorrow of the face, and at the same time the 
patient and fathomless self-sacrifice of it, and the 
blood dropping on the face here and there from the 
wounds the thorns made—how vividly real it seemed 
to me, as I stood there in the gloom, while the light 
glorified the picture. 

Fasten the eye of your thought on this picture for 
a moment. Ecce Homo—Behold the man! 

Consider what he had suffered—the taking fare- 
well from the disciples, whom he loved so tenderly, 
in that upper room, there in Jerusalem, the night 
before; the awful agony of Gethsemane; the harsh 
arrest by the rude mob; the desertion of his disciples 
—do not think he would not feel the desertion of his 
friends, as you and I would feel such desertion; the 
heartless and caviling inquisition by Annas, Caiaphas, 
Sanhedrin; in the early morning, after that fateful 
night, the trials by Pilate, by Herod, and again by 
Pilate, and all the howling rage of the Jewish mob, 
surrounding; then the lacerating scourging; and 
then the sport against him of the rough soldiery who 
in derision flung a royal robe around him, and put a 
reed for scepter in his hand, and crushed upon his 
brow the thorns for crown, and blindfolded and 
smote and spat upon him; then Pilate, seeking to 
stir a little pity in the heartless throng, leading him 
forth, and saying, as at the moment of this picture, I 
am asking you to hold in your thought’s gaze, Ecce 
Homo—Behold the man! But the mob spurns him, 
and chooses instead of him the murderer, Barabbas. 
All this he had suffered. 

Consider what he suffered afterward—the jour- 
ney to the place of crucifixion; the fainting beneath 
the heavy cross-piece he was obliged to carry—do 
you wonder he faints after the garden agony, the 
trials, the insults, the scourgings, the sleeplessness 
of that fearful night and early morning? then the 
awful crucifixion itself; the worn, bleeding body 
hanging from four great wounds; the last cry—it is 
finished, Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit; 
the head falling death-struck; the stab of the 
Roman spear, and all the heart’s blood draining out, 

All this he had suffered, and thus he went on into 
the deadest death. 

Then there was the burial in the new tomb. 
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But, on that first great day of the week, lo, the 
tomb was empty of him. He vacated it by resur- 
rection. That is the effulgent fact. But now is 
Christ risen from the dead. 

I remember how I noticed, in the vale of Cha- 
mouni, that the mountains ruled the valleys, and 
not the valleys the mountains. The valleys could 
only go as the mountains let them. The valleys 
could not thrust away the mountains,they must sub- 
mit tothem. 

So Goes the effulgent fact rule history. 

It cannot be explained away. Itcannot be thrust 
out of history. It compels and marshalls history. 
Men have tried to force away the fact, but more 
easily can Mt. Blanc be toppled over with a knitting- 
needle. 

How even Strauss annihilates the much vaunted 
swoon theory of the resurrection. He says: 

‘‘It is impossible that a Being who had stolen half- 
dead out of the sepulcher, who crept about weak and 
ill, wanting medical treatment, who required banda- 
ging, strengthening and indulgence, and who still at 
last yielded to His sufferings, could have given to the 
disciples the impression that he was a conqueror over 
death and the grave, the Prince of Life, an impression 
which lay at the bottom of their future ministry. Such 
a resuscitation could only have weakened the impres- 
sion which he had made upon them in life and in death; 
at the most, could only have given it an elegiac voice, 
but could by no possibility have changed this sorrow 
into enthusiasm, or have elevated their reverence into 
worship.” 


Just that is the effulgence of the fact—that our 


_Lord’s resurrection was an utter vanquishing of 


death. It was as tho death had been a kind of in- 
vigorating bath. I have been detailing his sufferings 
that against their background we might get truer 
vision of the glory of his triumph. All the weak- 
ness is gone. Our Lord rose into immortal health 
and strength. Instead of just now beholding the 
Man thorn-crowned, behold, I beseech you, the efful- 
gent fact, the Christ risen, and into such complete- 
ness of victory. 

Surely, so masterful a Christ is worth the trusting 
and is worthy of it? Death cannot be so terrible 
when the brightness of such resurrection bursts forth 
upon and so entirely scatters it. Into his strong 
hands our loved have gone. Into his hands, which so 
broke death’s manacles, we shall go, too, when the 
time of our change comes. 


The American Navy. 
BY REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE E, BELKNAP, 


ALL eyes are now turned upon the Navy, and its 
condition for immediate service against an enemy’s 
fleet; for we stand at the threshold of war. 

At any moment its doors of devastation and 
death may be opened to us despite all efforts of 
diplomacy, the suggestions of arbitration and the 
President’s firm determination to discountenance 
resort to the sword until all possible means of keep- 
ing the peace with Spain, consistent with our pa- 
tience and forbearance as a Christian people, have 
been exhausted. Some good folk think that naval 
men are ever thirsting for war. A Boston clergy- 
man, indeed, said recently that ‘‘ A large navy frets 
in time of peace, and pines for nothing so much as 
to have a brush with the enemy’’; but we haven’t a 
large navy to begin with, and in a service of half a 
century I have never met an officer of the navy who 
did any fretting of that sort. What they have fretted 
over has been the lack of forethought on the part ot 
our people in failing to keep our national defenses, 
of both land and sea, on a safe and solid basis of se- 
curity against foreign attack; but no man or woman 
who has ever seen war, its sacrifices and sufferings, 
its cruelties and atrocities, can ever wish to look 
upon its woful scenes and dire outcomings again. 
Said General Sherman on a notable occasion: ‘‘ War 
is cruelty, and you cannot refine it,” a definition as 
concise as it is comprehensive and truthful. He 
knew from grim experience what war implies in its 
every phase of carnage and destruction; that once 
its dogs are unloosed, all the savagery inherent in 
the human race, despite the spirit and teachings of 
Christianity and the benignity of its civilization, come 
forth as if born anew for its murderous work. ~ 

And let me add that those who lightly and flip- 
pantly urge the country on to war at this or any 
other time, except asa last resort of necessity and 
right, are guilty of wrong-doing, for which the 
Lord of all mankind will hold them to sternest ac- 
count, 
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Yet let usnot forget that much, if notall of human 
progress has been the fruit of war; that we as a peo- 
ple and a nation are striking illustrations of such 
fact. The sword of Cromwell was but the precursor 
of the sword of Washington. 

A few weeks ago the whole world was startled at 
the news of the sudden destruction of our battle-ship 
“«Maine,’’ and the loss of some two hundred and 
sixty-four of her crew in the harbor of Havana. She 
had gone there on an errand of peace and good-will, 
and when all the circumstances of the tragic event 
are considered, her swift destruction may be likened, 
in some measure, in its atrocious incidents and delib- 
erate preparation, tothe massacre of the Mamelukes 
by Mehemet Ali, at Cairo, in 1811. 

To those familiar with the discipline of our Navy, 
the orderliness and strict methods that prevail, and 
the great care observed in the handling and storage 
of explosives on board our ships of war, it did not 
seem at all probable that the explosion that wrecked 
the ship could be the result of accident within. On 
the contrary, every fact and incident pointed to 
treacherous work outside the vessel, planned by the 
cool brain and carried out by the deliberate purpose 
and murderous hand of an assassin, assisted by das- 
tard accomplices. Captain Sigsbee’s high bearing, 
composure of manner and guarded expressions at the 
moment of destruction and throughout the harrow- 
ing scenes that confronted him, all indicated his 
confidence in the beliefthat by no fault of his own or 
that of his officers and men had such appalling fate 
overtaken them. 

The report of the Court of Inquiry not only con- 
firms such belief but establishes it as a fact. The 
Court—composed of some of the ablest officers in the 
country—made the most searching and exhaustive 
investigation possible under the conditions it had to 
meet, and it is safe to say that its conclusions cannot 
be rightfully impeached in any quarter. 

Should war now result through this incident of 
such tragic circumstance and other matters of grave 
import, which have so strained our relations with 
Spain, it is needless to say that the navy will have 
to bear the brunt of it, for Spainis a maritime Power 
and she must be met on the sea. But the country 
may rest easy; the navy has never failed it in any 
emergency; it never will. From the earliest colonial 
daystothis, the marine of the country, whether mer- 
cantile or naval, provincial or national, has deserved 
well of the people. Our men at sea, indeed, have 
always been lovers of liberty, conservators of law 
and loyal to duty. Nor let it be forgotten that we 
get our seafaring aptitude, our naval readiness by 
inheritance—an inheritance that the early conditions 
of colonial life never allowed to slumber. What our 
gallant seamen have been called upon to do, whether 
in peace or war, they have done with a skill and re- 
source, a pluck and versatility that have commanded 
the admiration of all mankind. 

The preamble to England’s Naval Discipline Act, 
familiarly known as the Articles of War beginswith 
this statement, now more than five hundred years 
old: 

‘*It is the navy wherein, under the good Providence 

of God, the wealth, safety and strength of the Kingdom 
chiefly depend.” 
If our navy cannot claim quite such distinctive gran- 
deur of relation to our country as such splendid 
tribute of Parliament to the deeds and prowess of the 
Royal Navy conveys, we may proudly say that but 
forthe work of our navy the United States would 
never have reached the standing it now occupies, con- 
tinental in extent and imperial in strength, among 
the nations. 

In his ‘‘Story of Massachusetts,’’ Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale says, that 


** strictly speaking, our independence was won on the 
sea, rather than on the land; that as the war went on 
the nation had more men at sea against thc enemy than 
the total force in the Continental Army and the mil- 
itia.”’ 

Some of our people of to-day who shrink at the 
very thought of 10,000 men being employed to man 
our navy, may be surprised to learn that the num- 
ber of seamen, continental and provincial, employed 
annually against the enemy in the Revolution was 
from 40,000 to 50,000; nor do they seem to remem- 
ber that when, after the Revolution, the Continental 
Navy, to which the exploits of Paul Jones and his 
gallant compeers had given such luster, was allowed 
to go by the board, the depredations on our shipping 
and the enslavement of our seamen and other citi- 
zens by the corsairs of the Mediterranean soon 
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convinced Congress thata navy wasa necessity tothe 
nation, unless we proposed to give up our right to 
the free use of the high seas,and submit to indignities 
akin to those that outrage China to-day. 

The building of six frigates was, therefore, author- 
ized in 1794, three of forty-four guns, and three of 
thirty-six guns each, the ‘‘Constitution,’’ trom the 
renown she won, becoming the most famous of them 
all. The first ship of the six tried in battle was the 
‘«Constellation.’’ She readily captured two frigates 
in single combat from the French in 1799. 

From that time forth the navy has acquitted itself 
most valorously for itself and with great glory to the 
country. 

The grim lessons given to the Barbary Powers at 
the cannon’s mouth in the first two decades of this 
century were such as no Christian Power of Europe 
had undertaken up to that time. The new flag that 
had appeared in the Mediterranean had excited not 
only the curiosity but the disdain of these corsairs of 
Northern Africa; but they soon learned that that 
flag meant the freedom of the seas and no trib- 
ute. 

In the War of 1812~-'15, the navy, with the excep- 
tion of the resplendent victory at New Orleans—won 
principally without the aid of regulars—carried off 
the prime honors of the conflict. What our men of 
the sea did at that time, both as privateersmen and 
men-of-warsmen, gained immortal fame for the coun- 
try and the flag. They gave our naval service a 
prestige for seamanship, dash and intrepidity that 
profoundly impressed all maritime peoples. They 
set before future generations of American seamen 
examples of skill, dogged purpose and soulful cour- 
age that must be maintained at any cost. Therecol- 
lection of those grand deeds and notable accomplish- 
ment stirred the hearts and nerved the arms of the 
gallant souls who followed Farragut and other grand 
captains with unquestioning fidelity and heroic en- 
deavor during our Civil War. Nor may we doubt that 
in the intensest moments of tne fiery ordeal Captain 
Sigsbee, his officers and men, so recently had to pass 
through at Havana, the remembrance of the deeds of 
the past and the prestige of the service that rested 
upon them to maintain, flashed upon them with that 
grand illumination of disciplined calm and unshaken 
courage that was made so eminently manifest to 
their countrymen and the world at that fateful test, 


_ when every heart-beat marked some incident of hor- 


ror, and sudden death from source unknown. 

‘It is better to know than to think,’’ was an epi- 
grammatic utterance that will never die. 

Happy the country that has a navy commanded and 
manned by such men. It may well be trustful and 
content; for in Sigsbee and his brave officers and 


. men it sees the personnel of the navy as it really is— 


strong, resourceful and devoted, thoroughly equipped 
to meet every new condition of service demand, and 
to face, on the instant, any and every emergency of 
peril in defense of the nation’s rights and honor. 

What the country owes to the navy for its sturdy 
work toward the maintenance of the Union it has 
never fully grasped. The organizing genius of 
McClellan, the valor of Meade, the stedfastness of 
Thomas, the dash of Hancock, the march of Sher- 
man, the fire of Sheridan, the Thor-hammer blows 
of Grant, would have been in vain but for the work 
of the navy, the effectiveness of the blockade, it 
maintained, and the achievements of brave Worden, 
gallant Du Pont, intrepid Rowan, indomitable Por- 
ter, dogged Winslow, bull-dog Foote, and incompar- 
able Farragut. 

But the ships and guns with which those sturdy 
seamen won their victories are obsolete now, with 
the exception of the monitor type of vessel, which 
had its birth in the stirring days of 1861. 

At the close of our Civil War armor still defied 
the powers of the gun—whether smooth-bore or 
rifles. To-day the gun seems to have the advantage, 
altho the resisting strength of armor has been in- 
creased two or three fold. The gun,‘indeed, has 
become a mechanism of destruction, terrible to con- 
template. The guns with which our battle-ships are 
armed, throwing projectiles of 10, 12 and 13 inches 
caliber, and weighing 500, 850 and 1,100 pounds, 
respectively, with muzzle velocities of 2,100 feet per 
second, have an energy of inertia and penetratve 
force, both marvelous and appalling. 

The full outcome of a naval fight at this period re- 
mains to be seen. The battle of Yalu, in the Yellow 
Sea, in 1893, demonstrated, to a large extent, it is 
true, the terrific character of the sea-fight of to-day; 
but the full showing was not made because of the 
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half-hearted support the Chinese admiral received 
from his captains and crews. 

In a war with Spain, which seems highly probable 
—war that may challenge our honor and valor at any 
moment now—the fighting ships of the navies will be 
about equal in number and in power of armament; 
but when we compare the personnel of the two serv- 
ices, we cannot but think that Spain will suffer ex- 
ceedingly thereby. 

The differences in the types of ships and the 
changed conditions of motive power and guns, have 
changed the character of the enlisted men in our 
service. Their habits are better, and the skill de- 
manded of them is of a more mechanical order; and 
while we miss some of the characteristics which made 
the old man-of-war’s-man so attractive and interest- 
ing, so unique and so superb as a sailor, the new man 
is imbued with the same loyal devotion to the flag 
that possessed the souls of our seamen in the colonial 
and revolutionary days, the War of 1812, and at the 
outburst of civil war in 1861, and may be depended 
upon to do equally gallant service under whatever 
stress of circumstances. 

As to the officers, no service in the world can 
match them. Inevery branch and corps they are 
superior in education and in training to the officers 
of any other service—men so well grounded and 
practiced, schooled and equipped, that their services 
are sought in many directions. Many officers, in- 
deed, have resigned their commissions for the higher 
pay and greater civil advantages eagerly tendered 
them by individuals and firms, colleges and corpora- 
tions, than the Government gives or affords. But 
many remain in the service; and we have officers 
to-day, graduates from our naval academy at Annapo- 
lis, and from civil colleges in the land, who can take 
the metal from the mine, and put it through all the 
processes of preparation and manufacture, until it 
appears in completed form in the hulls and engines, 
boilers and dynamos, guns and armor, shells and 
torpedoes of our-ships-of-war. Expert as electricians, 
they invent or improve electrical appliances; as chem- 
ists, they manufacture the needed explosives for naval 
use; as inventors, the guns and gun-carriages of our 
navy since the days of Dahlgren, have been designed 
by them inevery part and built under their supervision. 
The guns turned out at the naval gunefactory at 
Washington are not excelled by Krupp or any other 
fabricator of heavy ordnance in Europe; as linguists 
and mathematicians, naturalists and adepts in thera- 
peutics and surgery, sanitation and hygiene they 
have won world-wide fame; as hydrographers, they 
have no superiors, whether in surveying the coasts 
and harbors ofthe globe or in sounding the depths 
of the sea. Equally at home inthe handling of in- 
fantry and artillery on shore, they lead the world as 
versatile and accomplished officers on ship-board. Nor 
are there any harder worked men in the country to- 
day than its naval officers; and whether in peace or 
war, theycan always be depended upon to do their 
duty loyally and devotedly in every emergency of 
demand or of peril their profession may call upon 
them to meet. 

Such are the men Spain is to meet on the sea, if 
she enters upon hostilities with this country. We 
need have no fear of the outcome. Yet it is never 
wise to underrate an enemy. The English did that 
in 1812 to their sore cost. Let us not make such 
mistake and all will be well. 


The Easter Fact. 
BY PROF. E. J. WOLF, D.D, 

‘«] BELIEVE the Easter announcement and I ac- 
cept its deductions.’’ With this protestation Delitzsch 
begins the preface to the last edition of his Genesis, 
in which he acknowledges his surrender to the gen- 
eral results of the Higher Criticism. Those ac- 
quainted with the conditions under which these 
words were spoken cannot mistake their pathos, 
neither can they misunderstand their note of de- 
fiance. 

Standing on the summit of fame as a Hebraist, 
seeing his life-work overwhelmed by the avalanche of 
criticism, and sadly contemplating the wreck of the 
Old Testament made by the destructive school, he 
recalls the Easter message, he retreats to the open 
sepulcher, he plants his foot upon that impregnable 
rock and defies the critics. They cannot annihilate 
the Easter victory, they cannot dispossess him of this 
buttress and fortress of Christianity, they cannot rob 
him of the priceless deductions secured by that 
triumph. 
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What a slogan this offers for the battle in behalf of 
the faith! The Church is in the throes of a conflict 
raging around those sacred oracles which for ages 
have been the source and norm of her teachings. 
Tenets firmly held since the first promulgation of the 
Gospel and deemed fundamental are hotly contested, 
and institutions long revered as indispensable marks 
and vehicles of spirituallife are profanely undermined. 
But challenging criticism as baffling science stands 
the empty sepulcher, which makes every intelligent 
Christian certain of his creed. The one event estab- 
lished beyond question, the most august and the most 
momenteous event in human history, is the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus. Inthe teeth of natural law, in 
the teeth of experience, despite a military patrol anda 
more vigilant ecclesiastical guard whose power hinged 
on the eventuality, he abandoned the grave on the third 
day, and with the identical body in which he had ex- 
pired on the cross, showed himself alive to his disciples 
by many infallible proofs. 

This consummation, irrefutable, incontestable, sup- 
plies the superhuman certificate to the supernatural 
claims of Jesus, God having given assurance unto all 
men in that he raised him from the dead. 

What if the Pentateuch is not the work of Moses? 
What if the several Hebrew writings are for the most 
partcomposite? What if the Psalms are not the poetry 
of David? What if another Isaiah is confounded with 
the evangelical prophet? Nay more! Let the destruc- 
tive wdve surge against the Magna Charta of the 
Church; let the Fourth Gospel be referred to ‘‘ some 
great Unknown,” and the others be made out a patch- 
work of sources, let the authority of the Apostolic let- 
ters be gainsaid, one bulwark of Christianity remains, 

‘one fact cannot be wiped out, one truth underlies the 
Church like the rock of Gibraltar—the Easter announce- 
ment cannot be impugned. 

Is this scouted as extravagance, as ignoring the reign 
of naturallaw? Is it objected that the tests of phys- 
ical science apply to all data in the physical realm, and 
that their adamantine conclusions contradict point- 
blank the possibility of a resurrection? 

One thing science will not contradict, viz., that the 
disciples of Jesws believed it. Physicists may read his 
resurrection out of the category of possibilities; but no 
man of intelligence will deny that his immediate fol- 
lowers believed it to have actually occurred; that when 
they manifested obstinate doubt, the Risen One was at 
pains to give them ocular and tangible demonstrations 
of it; and that, having been through the practically 
certain test of personal experience convinced, they were 
so overpowered by the sense of its reality and of its im- 
port that they made it the businessof their life at every 
hazard to testify of it. Within a few weeks of the oc- 
currence, and in the midst of a population passionately 
interested in denying their affirmation—to quote Lid- 
don—they took every opportunity of saying virtually, 
‘Christianity is true. Itis true because Christ has 
risen from death.’”’ ‘‘On every occasion, with almost 
every opponent, in almost every sermon, they put forth 
the resurrection as their reason for being what they 
were, and for saying what they did.” They 
felt that the truth of Christianity and its claims 
upon the minds and hearts of men depend upon the 
literal truth of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and 
they staked everything on its promulgation. Twelve 
men of most varied temperament,of unimpeachable 
veracity, some of them endowed with transcendent 
intellects, facing odium, violence and a felon’s death, 
traversed the civilized world bearing the Easter ti- 
dings and by means of it wrought the most beneficent 
and far-reaching social revolution known to history. 
Baur’s admission that without the belief in the resur- 
rection Christianity could not have entered on its 
world-conquering career is the consensus of historians. 

What, now, has science to say concerning this belief? 
How are we to account for its origin? The fitful faith 
of the disciples in the Messiahship of their Master hav- 
ing been crushed on Calvary, what occurred that not 
only revived their faith but developed it into a firm 
conviction that he had risen from the dead ? What was 
it if not the miracle itself, which absolutely changed 
the blackest night into the brightest day ? 

Here is a historic phenomenon, positively uncon. 
tested, a real experience demanding explanation. 
What instrumentality, what process brought it about ? 

Science does not disdain the challenge. It has stren- 
uously endeaved to trace this belief to natural causes. 
Intellectual Titans have wrestled with the problem and 
have set up bold and ingenious hypotheses accounting 
for the belief, while scouting the miracle. 

It was inspired, some claim, by the recovery of 
Jesus from aswoon on the cross. The gradual resusci- 
tation of his lacerated form, the re-animation of his 
ghastly face,flashed upon the minds of hisrecreant dev- 
otees the idea of a resurrection, and this quickly trans- 
formed into the purpose of rallying the race to his 
standard. 

Or, their passionate faith in his Messiahship had 
reached such a pitch that there appeared to them 
vividly projected into space images which were simply 
the phantasms of the brain—a theory that reverses the 
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historic sequence, which ascribes their final faith in his 
Messiahship to their persuasion of his resurrection. 

Or, critics who recognize that after their expectations 
had been annihilated by the denouement of Good 
Friday such visions are unthinkable, would have us 
believe that Jesus from the spirit world kept himself in 
communication with his orphaned followers, and that 
these reassuring manifestations were mistaken for ob- 
jective bodily appearances—a theory which savors of 
modern spiritualism. 

Or, when the Apostles used language which Jews 
and Gentiles alike understood of a reincorporated life, 
perceptible to the senses, they meant nothing more 
than their vivid realization of unbroken spiritual fel- 
lowship with their Master. Tho he had departed this 
life they could still, as it were, repose upon his bosom. 

But why so many theories? Why so many weapons 
to strike down a fanciful misconception when any of 
them is deemed fatal? Would not one suffice? Which 
one? Which theory have the critics united on as a 
satisfactory explanation of the origin of the belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus? 

The soundness of these several hypotheses which 
palpably create more difficulties than they solve and 
get rid of the supernatural only by recourse to a bas- 
tard supernaturalism, needs not to be tested here. 
They have each in turn been pronounced absurd, un- 
reasonable, impossible—not by apologists but by schol- 
ars who disbelieve the resurrection. The hypothesis 
of each doubter is shattered by his successor, and the 
greatest of them ail, Ferdinand C. Baur, assuming 
that faith in the fact was not to be disputed, perceiv- 
ing the unsatisfactory character of all naturalistic ex- 
planations, and regarding this faith as a mystery 
which defies solution apart from the actual occurrence, 
discreetly saved his reputation by not venturing on 
any explanation. 

The present situation is that of a beleaguered fort- 
ress, which when its defenders come to the rescue, is 
found without a breach and with no foe in sight, the 
assailants having fallen on each other and by a mutual 
slaughter cleared the field. The task of believers has 
been accomplished by unbelievers. 

Naturalism has met a Waterloo in the Easter an- 
nouncement. Its belief by the primitive missionaries 
who by means of it overturned the world cannot be ac- 
counted for apart from the veritable occurrence, and it 
is therefore a proof cf the existence of its correlate. Sci- 
ence is dumb, reason staggers, but faith resting on the 
unseen, and deeming it not incredible that God should 
raise the dead, apprehends the truth that the Lord of 
life has conquered death. 

That triumph assured, unimpugned, incontrovertible, 
its deductions are irresistible. Quite inthe line of De- 
litzsch’s testimony is the admission of Strauss that 
everything turns upon the reality of the resurrection. 
That being granted he confesses the failure of every 
naturalistic view of the life of Jesus, and his obligation 
to retract all that he had written. Had this prince of 
critics lived to see what a wreck his successors have 
made of his own theory, German fidelity would have 
held him to his pledge. 

The resurrection assured, the Risen One is declared 
to be the Son of God with power. He is confirmed in 
his superhuman claims. He personates the will of the 
Eternal. His answers to the profoundest inquiries of 
the human heart are final. His acceptance and inter- 
pretation of Old Testament Scriptures stamp ther as 
authentic and authoritative. It is his prerogative, 
also, to reveal and develop truth through chosen men, 
and to whatever redactions their writings may be sub- 
jected by critics, the sun will pass from the heavens 
before his word shall pass away. The reconstruction 
of the documents containing the Gospel will no more 
arrest its progress than a revision of astronomy will 
stop the revolution of the earth. 

Christianity is prepared to-day, as it was in its in- 
fancy, to stake its all on the resurrection. In this 
proof-fact it has an adequate, unassailable support, 
and in it is comprehended the sum and substance of 
its creed. His resurrection invests Jesus with a sov- 
ereign claim on the faith, the allegiance, and the love 
of men. It proves him to be our Lord and our God. 
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Life Here and Hereafter in Ancient 
Egypt. 


. BY JAMES HENRY BREASTED, 





Or tHE University oF CHICAGO, 


THE ideas of the life hereafter held by ancient peo- 
ples are not without helpfulness for us of to-day, espe- 
cially if studied with special reference to their influ- 
ence on life and conduct. Already in those hoary 
texts found in the fifth and sixth dynasty pyramids of 
Egypt and hewn there nearly 3,000 years before 
Christ, there are traces of a demand upon the character 
of the deceased before he is eligible to happiness in the 
hereafter. One passage says of him: 

‘He hath not reviled the king, 
He hath not blasphemed (?) Bast, 
Ile hath not danced by the grave of Osiris.”’ 
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These are not pre-eminent virtues and are therefore 
not so decisive as the following, which is an address to 
the ferryman, the Charon of Egypt, who ferries over 
the dead to the happy field of Yaru; the deceased is re- 
ferred to in the third person: 

““O thou who ferriest over the righteous, who is without a 
boat, 

Thou ferryman of the field of Yaru, 

He (the deceased) is righteous in the sight of Heaven 

and of earth, 

He is rigiteous in the sight of that island” 


(followed by the magic name of the island). This is a 
statement of the deceased’s rectitude of character ata 
period so early as to be very remarkable, and but for 
its place in a magical text would carry a greal deal with 
it. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty (1600 
B.C.), Over 1,000 years later thanthe above passages, 
the ethical germ which they show us has developed re- 
markably. We notice that the mummy now no longer 
ventures to carry the heart of flesh, which beat within 
it during its earthly life; but in the place of that heart, 
all encumbered with the sins of a lifetime, is given it a 
new heart cut out of stone in the shape of a scarabzus, 
or sacred beetle. This is done lest the sinful heart of 
flesh should betray the deceased, for upon its breast is 
written this appeal: ‘‘O my heart rise, not up against 
me as a witness.’’ These words are re-enforced by the 
most potent charms, also written upon the new heart, 
and the whole forms the so-called XXXth chapter of the 
Book of the Dead. Bythis mechanical arrangement the 
heart is kept silent. 
tice is, that the Egyptian considered it imperative that 
the heart should be kept silent, and that it would be 
fatal to his welfare should it expose a bad record. ‘This 
shows very clearly that an evil life was considered a 
bad passport on the eternal journey. 

But we notice further that the heart is implored not 
to rise up as a witness; this implies an opportunity to 
offer testimony against the deceased; and such an op- 
portunity there was. After escaping all the fearful 
dangers of the long journey thither, the deceased is 
ferried across the stream which separates the souls 
from the happy fields of Yaru. There he is led by the 
Goddess of Truth into the place of judgment, called 
the Hall of Truth. Here around Osiris, seated on his 
royal throne, are ranged his forty-two assistant judges, 
grotesque demons of strange and forbidding form, 
many with heads of earthly animals and venomous 
reptiles; others with imaginative, impossible shapes, 
intended to strike terror into the heart of the hapless 
mortal, who is not master of the magic which will render 
them powerless. Each of the forty-two bears a strange 
and grotesque name: ‘‘He whose two eyes are of marble, 
Broad-stride, Flame-hugger; he whose two eyes are of 
fire, Bone-breaker, Green-flame, Devourer of Blood,”’ 
and the like. To each of these demons his name is his 
secret of power; all these names must, therefore, be 
known to the deceased, or wo to his unhappy spirit. 
Standing in the midst of this dread company, the de- 
ceased boldly addresses Osiris: ‘‘All hail to thee, great 
god, lord of truth, I come to thee, my lord, I have been 
brought to see thy beauty. I know thee,I know the 
name (s) of the forty-two gods, who are with thee in 
the Hallof Truth’’; he then calls each one unfalteringly 
by name and addresses to each a plea of not guilty toa 
certain sin. Thus, as he addresses the entire circle, 
one after another, he enters a plea of not guilty to 
forty-two different sins. It is the best expression of a 
truiy moral life which has survived to us from so an- 
cient a period among any people. 

The knowledge that a man would be expected at 
death to enter a plea like this must have exerted a pro- 
found influence upon his earthly life. Yet we must note 
again how strongly even this noble standard of moral- 
ity, negatively expressed, is tinctured through and 
through with the belief in the efficacy of magic; for 
every plea of the forty-two is preceded by the magic 
name of the demon judge to whom it is addressed; and 
no matter how righteous the pleader might be, his plea 
would have availed little, if not preceded in each case 
by the magic name. Again, let a man be ever so in- 
iquitous in character, his plea would undoubtedly be ac- 
cepted if he could address each of the forty-two judges 
by name. But despite all this hoodwinking of the gods 
by means of a magical paraphernalia, it was no ordi- 
nary idea of God which in the sixteenth century B. c. 
represents him as demanding the satisfaction of such a 
moral test by every soul, whatever the means employed, 
before it can enter into his kingdom. 

But the demands of Osiris are not yet satisfied, for 
now in the same Hallof Truth,in the presence of Osiris 
enthroned as before, the deceased is led forward by the 
Goddess of Truth fora new test. Inthe Field Museum 
papyrus of Padi-Harpekhrot, we see him advancing to 
salute Osiris with the words: ‘‘I come to thée, Lord of 
Everlastingness, Sovereign of Eternity.’’ Before the 
throne of the god we see a hideous monster, called the 
‘‘Devourer,” with head of a crocodile, forelegs of a 
lion, and hindquarters of a hippopotamus, waiting in 
horrible silence to devour the unjust soul. In the 
midst are the balances, presided over by Anubis of the 
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jackal head, while by his side stands the ibis-god of 


letters, Thoth, waiting to record the decision of the 
balances. In these the heart of the waiting soul is now 
placed to be weighed over against the symbols of truth 
placed on the other side. No more dramatic scene 
could have been devised by which to impress the Egyp- 
tian with the principle involved, than this wherein he 
beholds his heart, bearing its mortal burden of sin and 
guilt, confronted and measured by Truth. Well might 
the Egyptian write upon the new heart that fearful ap- 
peal: ‘‘O my heart, rise not up against me as witness!” 
in this we have echoed to us through 3,500 years that 
bitterest cry of every human heart as it looks back upon 
a lifetime crowded at the best with failure and mis- 
take, or darkened often with worse and sadder things. 
Here for the first time in history, we see man shrinking 
from that inner, self-accusing witness, whose unrelent- 
ing scourge, in this day is sharpened and rendered the 
more terrible by a more refined imagination, till it can 
become what Richard's life made it to him: 


‘*My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain.” 

Yet all this was only glimmering dimly in the soul of 
the Egyptian; for what he feared was not so much the 
terrible witness within, whose voice to us is punish- 
ment enough. He feared the outward witness, lest his 
heart should rise at the judgment, and, like another 
person, bear testimony against him its lord, and thus 
betray him to Osiris, by whom he would then be cast 
out to final death. And this external testimony to those 
around him, he thought to avoid, by the command 
fraught with all the power of magic: ‘‘ O my heart rise 
not up against me as a witness.” This same mistaken 
hope of escaping the power and punishment of sin by 
preventing its exposure to another, shows itself further 
in the judgment scene. In the Field Museum papyrus 
of Padi-Harpekhrot, the words of the god Anubis, who 
weighs the heart, are written in clear black hiero- 
glyphics over his head. They are as follows: “A 
just heart; the balances are satisfied with the deceased 
Padi-Harpekhrot.” The ibis-god Thoth records this 
decision, and adds thewords: ‘‘ Return for him his heart 
to its place.’” Are we to understand that Padi-Harpe- 
khrot was therefore a just man? By no means. These 
words declaring him just were written during his life- 
time, and hundreds of similar copies were made by the 
scribes and held for sale bythem. Inevery such papyrus 
there were left blank spaces for the insertion of the 
name of the deceased wherever it should occur. These 
blanks were not filled out until the papyrus was sold and 
the scribe knew for whom it was intended. In the Field 
Museum papyrus of the Lady Isty one may see these 
blank spaces filled in by a very different hand, more 
careless than that which wrote the body of the text. 
Occasionally in this roll the blank space was left too 
large, so that the name of the lady was not long enough 
to fill it. You will see, therefore, that d/ank was de- 
clared to possess a just heart before it was known who 
blank would be. In no such papyrus was the sentence 
of justification omitted in view of the possible contin- 
gency that the future purchaser of the roll might not 
be just. There is no doubt, therefore, that whatever 
the character of Padi-Harpekhrot, these written words 
were intended to operate magically and to be so power- 
ful that the gentleman of the long name should be de- 
clared just in the opinion of Osiris, if not in fact. 

Because he did not appreciate highly enough the 
value of a clean heart itself as a possession, the Egyp- 
tian sought by mechanical means to appear to possess 
it before the god, and thus avoid punishment from 
without. It will be seen, therefore, that he attributed 
to the god a demand for character as the final test for 
entering eternal life, no matter what means he employed 
to convince the god he possessed it. 

The Egyptian conception of character as a whole is 
not within our subject, but only character as influenced 
by the ideas of the life after death; else we might show 
‘by innumerable examples how highly some among 
them prized all the virtues for their own sake, and how 
this estimate of character found expression especially 
in collections of proverbial sayings, of an ethical and 
literary excellence which entitles them to an honorable 
place among the ethical standards of literature if not 
beside those of our own Scriptures. 

But it will be evident, I think, that in so far as the 
life hereafter offered a motive to righteous living, the 
influence ofthis motive was counteracted in practical 
life to a great extent, by the growing power of magic, 
by which ultimately the religion of Egypt was undone. 

We see thus shipwrecked a faith which showed 
noble beginnings toward offering a high motive for the 
development of character. The belief in magic which 
accomplished this ruin is not to be regarded as so much 
a fault or blemish as it is an unfavorable condition, 
present from the first, by which the better tendency 
was hampered and finally brought to a standstill, like 
a rough road where the vehicle went to pieces; or a 
strong sea where the ship was shattered. ‘ 

Neither did this magical apparatus in which they 
took refuge offer certainty to all, for there were those, 
haunted with troublous doubts, who would fain have 
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pierced into the gloom beyond, to know of a surety the 
fate of them who had gone before. For in the tombof 
the prince and priest Neferhotep, we find written a song 
in which he is thus addressed by his surviving friends: 
“It is well with this good prince, 

His goodly destiny is fulfilled. 

These bodies pass away and others remain behind, 

Since the days of our ancestors. 

The kings who have been before (us) : 

Rest in their pyramids. 

Likewise the noble and the wise 

Entombed in their pyramids. 

Those who built houses yonder, their place is no more. 

Thou seest what has become of them. 

I heard the words of Ymhotep and Hardadaf, 

In whose wise proverbs it is said: 

Seest thou those dwellings, their fallen walls? 

Their place is no more, , 

And they are as if they had never been. 

No one cometh from thence to tell us what has become of 

them, 

To tell us if it be well with them, 

To strengthen our heart, 

Till it, too, approach the place whither they have gone. 

With a glad heart forget not to make merry, 

And follow thy desire as long as thou livest. 

Lay myrrh upon thy head and clothe thee in fine linen, 

Anointing thyself with the magic odors of the gods; 

Adorn thee as comely as thou canst, 

And let not thy heart sink. 

Follow thy desire and thy joy, 

As long as thou livest on earth. 

Trouble not thy heart, 

Till that day of mourning cometh to thee. 

Yet he whose heart is still heareth not their mourning, 

And he who lieth in the grave perceiveth not their sad- 

ness. 

With shining face celebrate the glad day, 

And rest not therein, 

For no man taketh his goods with him, 

Yea none returneth again that is gone thither.”’ 

And here we leave him under the shadow of that 
great mystery—the shadow which for us has fled away 
forever before the light of the Easter morning. 


Our Washington Letter. 
BY MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


M. Renz Dovumic, the eminent French critic, has been 
here. Washington people were invited to hear him 
lecture at the Catholic University. They went and 
heard, and, it is of course polite to add, enjoyed. A 
well-known gentleman was proud to say that he under- 
stood one word in ten; others of less assured position 
felt the need of understanding more, and so followed 
with sympathetic alertness the smiles and appreciative 
nods of their French-speaking neighbors. There wasa 
fascination wholly apart from his words in the inimita- 
ble French intonation, the elasticity of M. Doumic’s 
voice, his angularity, which bristles at every joint, his 
cramped, jerky movements of hand, elbow and shoul- 
der, and the quick glance of his pale eyes. It wasa 
bit of the Comédie Francaise set down in that fair white 
hall before the portrait of the Pope. 

The lecture itself was a swift flow of keen criticism 
andclever epigram. It was reassuring to betold, as we 
were, by one who knows whereof he speaks, that real 
French society bears no relation tothe society in French 
novels. And we were glad to know that the ‘‘vielle demoi- 
selle’’ who lives by herself and thinks for herself is re- 
spected nowadays in France, tho she may not beloved. 
M. Doumic is not a modern homme d’esprit, according to 
his own definition—a man who says sharp things clev- 
erly, and who says them not about us, but about our 
neighbors! There is a fair reasonableness and sense of 
justice about M. Doumic which reminds one of his 
friend, Madame Blanc, in her remarkable papers on 
‘* The Condition of Woman in the United States.’’ The 
average Frenchwoman, says M. Doumic, lives a life of 
self-surrender. She gives herself upto marriage, first to 
the tyranny of her husband, and then to the still great- 
er tyranny of her children. So perhaps after all Ameri- 
cans are not the only people who are ruled by their 
sons and daughters, as our European cousins jeeringly 
insist. 

But American children have not the best example of 
good behavior set them at the Capitol. Speaker Reed 
declares that he is continually reminded of the early 
days when he taught school, while trying to control 
the unruly House. Toward the end of a session relic- 
hunters take delight in gathering up the splinters 
pounded from the board by the vigorous gavel. It 
seems as if the constant use of this weapon of order 
would give one a mighty right arm. Mr. Reed, how- 
ever, needs no acquired strength. He says, by the 
way, that there has been a distinct lessening of party 
animosity against him since his portrait was painted 
by Sargent—the Democrats regard the portrait as pun- 
ishment enough! While speaking of it Mr. Reed led 
the way to the picture and, standing beside it, let us 
see for ourselves how much of Sargent and how little 
of Reed there is within the frame. The likeness has 
always seemed uncomplimentary, but with the living 
man beside it for comparison it seemed positively in- 
sulting. Yet Mr. Reed says,in his genial way, that 
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when he is comfortably dead and the question of re- 
semblance is forgotten, he will be quite satisfied to be 
represented by the fellow in the picture! 

On Monday we all went to the House. It appeared 
afterward that several invalids had been detained at 
home; but every one else was there by ten o’clock. 
Those who could find close standing-room in the cor- 
ridors counted themselves fortunate. The rest of the 
multitude overflowed the House floor till the members 
began to arrive. In the tremendous crush only one 
lady was wise enough to faint and have room made for 
her. That was enough to alarm the attendants, how- 
ever, and the doors were opened. Then came a rush 
and scramble, shocking to some of our Southern friends, 
but familiar enough to the Boston visitors of sym- 
phony concert experience. Only a small portion of the 
crowd could be seated in the galleries; but these, 
flushed with victory, cheerfully waited the hour and a 
half before Congress opened. The encircling gallery 
was black with people, dashed here and there with a 
bit of color—a lady’s yellow hat or cherry bodice. 
Without space for aisles they sat close, solid, ten ina 
seat. A few bare benches showed in the section re- 
served for the Diplomatic Corps, and part of the front 
row was left for the Speaker’s guests, who came in 
luxuriously at the last minute. The rest of us sat and 
waited. 

Up and down, in and about the Floor surged the 
crowd of sightseers, impressed by the nearness to the 
powers of government, but a little crestfallen at its 
plainness. The crowd at first was easily amused—the 
remark of the woman in the seat behind was passed 
down the row; a few penciled notes handed back and 
forth gave interesting employment. A laugh went 
round at the vain efforts of a young lady to catch the 
fan which had accidentally fluttered over the railing, 
and which some obliging gentleman tried to toss up to 
her. When a pretty girl, thinking to be unnoticed in 
the confusion, mounted the steps to the Speaker’s Chair 
and seated herself therein firmly and complacently, the 
multitude broke into applause. But playtime was over 
and we laughed nomore. The hands of the opposite 
clocks which are ever racing and always abreast, neared 
the noon hour. The members held grouped consulta- 
tions, the reluctant visitors on the Floor backed out, 
and suspense grew on us. 

** Why are we here ?” one lady had said earlier in the 
morning, and another had asked, ‘‘ For what are we 
waiting ?’’ But nowthere were no more queries, we 
knew we were waiting for the President’s Message. 

And there was an added solemnity to this occasion 
which was to mean so much, for near the front of the 
Republican side was a desk draped in black and 
wreathed with white lilies. We were hushed at the 
thought that the vigorous, hearty man who had sat 
there less than a week ago, and had looked forward to 
this day with as confident expectation as any of us, was 
with us no more. 

The clocks stood at twelve, and we held our breath. 
The Speaker came in, the mace was set in its place, and 
the Members rose. The Chaplain’s prayer struck the 
keynote. 

Then came an oppressive hush; strained faces leaned 
over the balcony to watch for the messenger from the 
President. He came; the document was impressively 
handed to the Clerk of the House, who slowly broke 
the seal. During the reading of that masterly report 
there was a tense following of every word. We knew 
what we were going to hear, but there was an excite- 
ment in the mere hearing of it. 

Some people expected a scene of strife and animosity 
to follow, in spite of the President’s words, ‘‘In the 
meantime deliberate consideration is invoked”; but 
Mr. Walker, of Massachusetts, calmly rose and offeied 
resolutions on the death of the Hon. John Simpkins, of 
the Thirteenth District of Massachusetts, and, accord- 
ing to the custom on such sad eccasions, the House 
adjourned at once. Thus what might have been a con- 
flagration of war talk was stayed through the silent in- 
fluence of the man who seemed to have almost died for 
peace. 

How do we know that Easter is coming? Neither a 
springtime wistfulness nor a Lenten hush heralds the 
festival this year; but the tourists sound its approach 
with trumpets from afar. The. overworked school- 
teacher, the released pupil, the country cousin, the 
worried business man with his jubilant wife, the sedate 
college professor, the elderly travelers returning from 
the South, and above all the honeymoon couples, flock 
into the city, swarm up the Capitol steps, and wander 
head in air through the Library corridors. . We are all 
tourists at present. Either we show our friends about 
or quite as likely let them from deep knowledge of 
guide-books explain the ‘‘ sights”’ to us. 

The visitors at the Congressional Library are natu- 
rally more interesting than those elsewhere, because 
they are more ethusiastic. Every shade of feeling is 


expressed, from the cosmopolitan conservative who 
finds the entrance ‘‘ too American,”’ to the devotee who 
believes it all superb. Twoof the halls most admired, 
because mostinaccessible, are the reading-room for the 
Representatives and that for the Senators. Tothese the . 
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public are not admitted. Consequently, every group of 
strangers pauses before the door marked ‘‘Not Public,” 
hesitates, opens the door cautiously and thrusts its six 
or eight heads inside. The custodian announces that 
this is a private room. The spokeswoman asks confi- 
dently: ‘‘But can’t we come in?’ ‘*No, Madam.” 
‘* Well, we can stand here and look?’ While the 
leader plies her persuasions, the rest have satisfied their 
tired curiosity, and the party is ready to move on. Orif 
some Member has provided his visiting constituents 
with a card, the company enters and the usual quiet of 
the room is blotted out with rustling skirts, subdued 
exclamations, staccato whispers and concerted laughter. 
These black-veiled ladies with the erect young man are 
from the South. They glance at one of the mosaics, 
and the youngest among them becomes curious as to 
how the bits of glass are stuck together, and “ how 
they get the color on.” They are followed by some 
women from New England, vigorous, plain, spectacled, 
who observe in passing that these are ‘‘ probably the 
same thing, allegories of the arts and sciences.’’ These 
fluttering ribbons, flyaway hats, and gorgeous bunches 
of violets belong to a Western party. They are chiefly 
interested in one of the cherubs on the ceiling, which 
bears a striking likeness to the family baby. Still 
chattering, they step out, and the door, in closing, 
shuis in the former silence; and the Member who was 
committing his war speech to memory goes on, striding 
up and down the spacious room, shaking his fist at the 
empty chairs and sofas. 

The Library is too new to have become the familiar 
haunt of many Congressmen, and for days at a time it 
is deserted by them. Still the dauntless searcher for 
statistics, the casual magazine reader, or a hasty letter- 
writer_may sometimes be seen at the handsome round 
tables in the Representative’s reading-room. A Sen- 
ator at the Library is a rare bird. The wonder is that 
more of the wives and daughters, on whose shoulders 
the weight of Government is not supposed to rest to the 
exclusion of all other interests, do not take advantage 
of the opportunity here offered them. One or two ladies 
have their tables and waiting piles of books, but alas! 
the pleasure of quiet study will soon be ruined if the 
smoking members continue to defile the rich beauty of 
the room with tobacco. 


Science. 





Contribution to Evolutionary 
Theories. 


G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


Gulick’s 


BY PROF. 


Tue third volume of Romanes’s *‘ Darwin and after 
Darwin,” is largely devoted to a discussion of the Rev. 
John P. Gulick’s remarkable investigations into the 
causes of variation in the lower forms of animal life, to 
which Romanes says he attributes ‘‘a higher value 
than to any other work in the field of Darwinian 
thought since the date of Darwin’sdeath.” The new 
point of departure which Gulick has opened up lies in 
the influence of Isolation through Segregation brought 
to light by his observations on the various species of 
Achatinelline, a land mollusk specially developed in 
Oahu, one of the Sandwich Island Group. 

On this island there are seven genera, 200 species 
and 700 varieties of Achatinelline, grading closely into 
each other, and radiating on divergent lines from the 
same center. But the conditions to which they have 
adjusted themselves are exceedingly diverse. Por- 
tions of the island are very moist, while others are arid. 
The varieties are traced up to mountain hights and 
down into vallevs, and up again to mountain hights 
beyond. The forms change with every mile of separa- 
tion from the center of dispersion, so that the species 
or varieties are limited to small areas, often not more 
than half a mile wide and two or three miles long. At 
a distance of eight or ten miles no naturalist would 
question that all the species are new,tho the same 
vegetation, and oftentimes the same conditions, are 
found at the two ends of the line of progress. 


Says Mr. Gulick: 


‘‘In separate valleys ten miles distant, possessing the 
same conditions of soil, rainfall, vegetation and shade, 
where the birds, reptiles and insects are the same; where 
the mice and ants, their only known enemies, are the 
same, one naturally looks on the leaves and branches of 
the familiar trees for the snails he has found in similar 
stations not far distant; but what is his surprise to find 
only different species, all allied to, but quite distinct from 
those he has previously known! Twenty miles from the 
first valiey he renews his investigations, finds the forms of 
all the different groups still more divergent, tho all the 
conditions of the environment are, so far as he can ob- 
serve, the sane. He finally perceives that he must either 
assume that there are occult influences in the environment 
varying with progressive force with each successive mile, 
or he must give up the theory that the cause of this di- 
vergence is exposure to different environment.” 


Two of the general laws formulated from these ob- 
servations are that 


“‘The average radius of distribution for species of the 
same value in different groups of closely allied species 
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vary in the different groups directly as the power and op- 
portunity for migrating, and inversely as the plasticity and 
variability of the several groups”’; 

and 

**When a group of divergent forms that are fertile with 
each other are being developed through the influence of 
local or geographical segregation, other conditions remain- 
ing constant, the number of forms that will be produced 
within a given area will vary inversely as the square of 
the average radius of distribution for different forms.” 

Thus Mr. Gulick’s observations establish beyond all 
controversy that in this group of animals ‘‘ varieties 
are incipient species, and species are strongly pro- 
nounced varieties’’;and that, while the gradation be- 
tween species is so close that it is impossible to tell just 
where one species ends and the other begins, the ex- 
tremes are so divergent, that, as he wittily says, those 
who demand a wide gap between forms without any 
intermediate gradation, as a requisite for the establish- 
ment of a species, could have the needed gaps produced 
readily enough by simply burning the forests in the 
middle of an area, and by thus destroying the interme- 
diate forms, have what they would call true species as 
the remainder. Ordinarily natural selection destroys 
the intermediate forms; but here in Oahu it has not 
had that power, and the whole process of variation is 
spread out to the eye of the naturalist, and is seen to 
depend upon something quite apart from natural selec- 
tion. 

It is just here, respecting the cause of variation, that 
different theories of evolution part company. Wallace 
and Weissmann have out-Darwined Darwin in contending 
that no variation is long preserved which has not some 
special utility in relation to its condition, and have re- 
fused to recognize even as much as Darwin did the 
physiological mysteries which underlie the origin of in- 
heritable variation. 

Darwin, as time went on, was more and more hospi- 
table to the theory that acquired characteristics are in- 
heritable, and that the use and disuse of organs had a 
pronounced effect in the production of variations; while 
Romanes has advanced still further along these lines, 
and considérably enlarged the range of conceivable 
causes leading to definite variation. It is to this trend 
of speculation that Mr. Gulick has made such substan- 
tial contributions. 

The observati 1s already briefly summarized show 
that a species with such inferior powers of locomotion, 
as the Achatinelline, have accumulated specific charac- 
teristics directly without the aid of natural selection; 
for none of the groups of individuals found on the out- 
skirts of an emigration possess the average amount or 
kind of variation characteristic of the whole number of 
individuals. This divergence from the general aver- 
age becomes accentuated with each generation, and 
thus we have, as in Oahu, species widely separated in 
character produced by the direct action of accidental 
segregation; and a principle of great importance is es- 
tablished, which relieves the ordinary doctrine of evo- 
lution of many insuperable difficulties. 

It is somewhat along these same lines that Hyatt and 
Cope had been working for many years, and they, as 
well as Romanes, were quick to recognize in Gulick’s 
observations a most important addition to the ruling 
ideas of evolutionary speculation, since they re-enforce 
the principle long ago emphasized by Asa Gray, that 
‘‘variations are not from without, but from within, 
not physical, but physiological’’; and ‘‘ species do not 
now vary atall times and places and in all directions, 
nor produce crude, vague, imperfect and useless 
forms; and there is no reason for supposing that they 
ever did.’”’ Inshort, the impulses to variation, like those 
which first set the planets in motion, have been divinely 
directed, with full knowledge of all external and modi- 
fying conditions. 

Oper.in, O. 
a 
Sanitary. 
A Sanitary Exposition. 

On the twenty-fifth of April there will open in the 
Grand Central Palace, or Industrial Building, Forty- 
third to Forty-fourth Streets, Lexington Avenue and 
Depew Place, an International Health Exposition, to 
continue open till the last day of May, which has 
enlisted the services of the leading sanitarians of the 
country. 

If the expectations of its projectors are fulfilled, it 
will be of more permanent value to the country at large 
than all the ‘‘shows’’ and ‘‘exhibitions’’ that have 
been held in the spacious Madison Square Garden dur- 
ing the winter, fromthe plutocratic glitter of the horse- 
show, down through all manner of trained men and 
animals, wheels and wheelers, to fowls and prize 
dogs. 

There will be shown every sort of sanitary appliance 
that can be used in the ground or in the house; and to 
make people appreciate how ‘‘ the world moves,” old- 
fashioned and obsolete appliances will be exhibited along 
with the newer ones that have usurped their places— 
all the recent improvements in plumbing, heating, 
lighting and ventilation will be exhibited; there will 
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be shown in practical operation a model kitchen, stable, 
laundry, nursery, schoolroom, workshop and hospital. 
There will be a trained nurses’ educational exhibit. 
The latest medical and surgical appliances will be- 
shown, in contrast with the obsolete instruments of the 
past; there will be a model operating-room, an ideal 
nursery, a babies’ ward and hospital playroom for con- 
valescent children, orthopedic and ophthalmic rooms, 
diet kitchen, and a model suite of living-rooms for 
nurses. The methods of district nursing and first aid 
to the injured will be illustrated. The department of 
military hygiene will be specially interesting, showing 
ancient and modern ambulances and hospital field tents, 
as formerly and as now arranged. Among the institu- 
tions represented will be the training-schools connected 
with the New York, Presbyterian, Bellevue, St. Luke’s 
and Mount Sinai hospitals, together with their alumnz 
associations, the Post-Graduate School and the Nurses’ 
Settlement. It is expected that the large training- 
schools in other cities in this country and abroad will 
also be represented. Miss Mary E. Wadley, of. the 
Bellevue School, is manager of the nurses’ exhibit. 

There will be eleven groups to show every possible 
phase and detail connected with house-building, show- 
ing, in the words of their prospectus: ‘‘ The evolution 
of the modern dwelling from the cave, the castle and 
the cloister.’’ Every question that the intending 
builder, in city or country, is prompted to ask will here 
find its adequate answer, and there is no puzzle pres- 
ented by difficult conditions of soil or site but:will here 
find its solution. Itis an exhibition that no man or 
woman, whois to build or to live in a house, should neg- 
lect, if he or she can possibly compass an opportunity 
to visit it. 

There will also be exhibited municipal hygiene, as 
shown in the consruction of school buildings, prisons, 
hospitals and public parks and playgrounds, also ten- 
ement-houses as they are and as they should be. Also 
railway and steamship hygiene, and industrial hygiene, 
as shown in the sweat-shops and the insanitary bake- 
shops will be contrasted with the model workroom. 
Also fire protection, and a multitude of other points in 
preventive medicine connected with food, clothing, etc. 
will be illustrated. 

More than three acres of space will be occupied, and 
as the managers are men of high character and repu- 
tation, no useless or questionable exhibits will be al- 
lowed. As they truly say: 

‘‘Our magnificent hospitals, asylums for the blind, deat 
and dumb, and the disabled, together with our countless 
dispensaries, diet-kitchens, etc., while admirable from the 
philanthropic point of view. are really proofs of the neg- 
lect of sound sanitary principles. It is as if a general 
should point to the number of men unable to perform duty 
as evidence of the efficiency of his army. The field 
of sanitation seems boundless; intemperance and vice are 
fostered by the foul air and cramped accommodations of 
the tenement ‘double-decker,’ which drive the husband to 
the saloon and the children to the street.”’ 

It follows that the clergyman, the charity visitor, the 
social reformer and the statesmen are daily brought. 
face to face with sanitary problems. In order to make 
this a truly educational Congress, tickets will be sold 
at a nominal rate tothe employers of labor, who will 
be asked to distribute them to their workmen, and 
special facilities will be afforded the pupils of public - 
and private schools, and there will be provided a series 
of popular lectures for every day of the Exposition, in 
a separate lecture-hall. ‘ 

Sanitary exhibitions have long been held in England, 
and there have been such connected with the World’s 
Fair and with other fairs held since, but none of them 
have approached the comprehensive completeness of 
this in its scope; and it is to be hoped that healthy liv- 
ing may gain a fresh impulse from this effort to en- 
lighten and instruct the entire community. 

Gladstone has said: ‘‘ The preservation of the na- 
tional health isthe highest duty of the statesman’’; 
and the preservation of the individual’s health is one 
of the first duties of the individual—into whose bands 
but his-own is this high and complicated duty given? 
To fulfil it utterly, let him enlighten himself by study- 
ing all the sanitary conditions as illustrated in this 
grand and unique Exposition. 


Fine Arts. 


The Exhibit of “ Ten American Paint- 
ers. : 


THERE seems to be more likeness than unlikeness of 
aim and method in the exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists and that of their seceding ‘‘ Ten 
American Painters,’’ at the Durand-Ruel Galleries. 
Compare the best work at either with the amplitude of 
the great Venetians and, as Ruskin said of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s portraits, it is ‘‘ only magnificent” sketch- 
ing.’’ The work of either body is subject to the same 








‘waves of influence of the same period of American art. 


The decorative intent, apparent to some extent at the 
Society, is the ruling motive of this exhibit of forty- 
four canvases; and all of the painters show the influ- 
ence of Japanese ideas of dividing color spaces, or 
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‘* spotting ’’ as it is called, and of the use of decorative 
lines and motives. 

Mr. J. Alden Weir has been a Moses of migration, 
and for many years has led the younger artists out of 
the old way and around through the unknown land of 
the prismatic stripe and the iridescent spot, called by 
the people ‘‘ impressionism,’’ and through the land of 
the Sunrise Kingdom and the Kakemono, and behold, 
he is back again, sane and strong as ever, in the land 
of solid, clear painting, while some of his following are 
still out climbing fences! The nugget of his experi- 
ences of travel is in a portrait where the real self of the 
girlis the full-face reflection in the glass in the middle 
of the canvas, not the profile at the side. The black 
feather boa plays an important part, carrying the lines 
of the black hat and its reflection around the face and 
its double in agreeable lines. The hand and ‘‘ The 
Green Bodice’’ are extremely well done, the flesh tones 
are fine and only a distingué note is lacking, for which 
Mr. Weir cares so much less than for the honest daily 
bread of good character. ‘‘ The Noonday Rest,” 
lately exhibited and bought by the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy,is another rarely serious work by this painter, 
whose art, whether comprehended or scoffed at, is so 
vital a question to him. A New England hillslope 
studded with bowlders and sparse trees set in rhythmic 
lines with the oxen and resting laborers toward a cli- 
max in white-rounded clouds—were ever art and social- 
ism more curiously blended than here and in the ‘“‘ Mill 
on the Shetucket” and ‘‘A Factory Village’? And there 
is no miasma about his people, all so direct and true! 

What acontrast to the ladies by Mr. Dewing, who 
look at one out of the corners of their slit eyes from 
the depths of a beautiful, creeping, atmospheric 
mold, triumphs of refined draftsmanship and color, 
suggestions of a nether world of basilisks and sirens 
and sphinxes! 

There is a wholesome, glad quality about Mr. 
Twachtman’s work which culminates in the curved 
garden walk ‘‘On the Terrace.’ It is fringed with 
some tall-stalked flower on one side, and a mother and 
children in white are like flowers on the other side. 
Quiet shadows lie on all but the roof-tree, which is 
golden with sunshine. This is one of the cases where, 
as always, charm is indescribable, as it is in the spring 
greenness of the brook-bank and the trees by ‘‘ The 
New Bridge,’ seen through the tender foliage. 
‘* Baby’s Reflection” the soft, unstable head doubled 
in the glass we have seen before, and also the ‘‘ Water- 
fall and Pool.” In all his seven numbers Mr. Twacht- 
man seems to be singing for genuine heart-gladness. 
If we listen, so much the better for us. 

Mr. Reid is a very much more sophisticated lover of 
out-of-door effects, especially of sunlight and shadow 
falling upon flesh and drapery. He not only gets the 
lightest spot on which the sun shines, but often its 
warmth and glow as in ‘‘The Trio.” He likes large 
canvases, and these latest, tho still not too certain in 
drawing, are no longer pallid in color, and one of them, 
‘* Autumn,” suggests sympathy with stained-glass 
effects in a most decorative way. But ‘‘ A Breezy Day” 
through its ‘‘ magnificent sketching” of a young girl’s 
head against the sky,is quite in the feeling of Reyn- 
olds, and it lives in the memory, altho arms and body 
barely exist. One does not quite feel that Mr. Reid’s 
girls are real people who live apart from his decorative 
schemes and think thoughts of theirown; but that is 
the charm of each of Mr. Benson’s quiet ladies who sit 
alone—you feel it zs alone—in the firelight, or run over 
the song music with one hand on the keys. They are 
well-bred, beautiful and young, and the tone and line 
schemes of which they are a part are not less worth 
considering than themselves. Mr. Tarbell paints 
young women of the same satisfactory rank in society 
with less feeling for character, and often with a frank 
sacrifice to decorative line which puts him in hazardous 
comparison with Mr. Alexander. Mr. De Camp’s con- 
tributions are two nude studies with fine flesh quality 
but no unanswerable necessity for existence or public 
appearance; and Mr. Willard L. Metcalf presents a 
puzzle of nude people to unravel in ‘‘ The Death of 
Orpheus.” In former days, a composition of nude figures 
with a classical subject would have been named a 
‘- decorative composition’’ without question; but the 
result of this prevalent study of Japanese art is to make 
us feel that an every-day scene, like Mr. Weir's ‘‘ Noon- 
day Rest,” may be made more truly a composition and 
more truly decorative. Mr. Metcalf’s remaining con- 
tribution is an excellent likeness of the actor Holland. 
Mr. Simmons sends two portraits which show his 
skilled touch, but do not represent him. Mr. Hassam, 
on the contrary, is to be seen at his very best in the 
bridges of ‘‘ The Arno,”’ the chief of seven studies in 
as many towns or countries where his temperamental 
fondness for architecture with human accompaniment 
has led him. Mr. Hassam has a happy way of suggest- 
ing truth without insisting upon its details, and his 
fashion of putting light and air into ‘‘ The Spanish 
Stairs,” ‘‘Pont-Aven” and ‘‘The Arno” cannot be 
bettered by any of these ‘* Ten American Painters,” to 
whom we are indebted for hanging their charming ex- 
hibit on the walls where the best foreign work is ordi- 
narily to be seen. 
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Music. 
A Grief and Loss: Anton Seidl. 


WHEN we hear, utterly unexpectedly, of the sudden 
passing away of a busy, public man, seemingly thor- 
oughly well and the last one to be snatched from all the 
activity of this life into the stillness of death, we are 
apt to disbelieve the report, or at least to suspect that 
it merely exaggerates some treacherous illness. Such 
must have been the first impulses and hopes in the 
hearts of thousands of musical men and women in New 
York City and in many other parts of the world when 
Anton Seidl was announced as dead on an early eve- 
ning of last week. It seemed incredible. But the an- 
nouncement proved only as true as dolorous. Mr. 
Seidl—apparently in good health and occupied with his 
usual pressure of conductorial work, besides many ar- 
rangements for his London season—suddenly expired 
on the afternoon of the 28th ult. while visiting a friend. 
So swiftly came his passing away that he could not be 
removed to his own home before life had gone from 
him. A gastric disorder, that apparently nothing could 
arrest, was the disease; and in six hours all was over. 
His public funeral, a noble, affecting and becoming one, 
occurred on Thursday last, inthe Metropolitan Opera 
House, a place so associated with Mr. Seidl’s splendid 
and invaluable careerin our midst. Almost turned into 
a secular chapelle-ardente, the house was thronged; and 
it is scarcely too much to say that all the city mourned 
and mourns so melancholy and tragic a loss to art. 
Mr. Seidl was only forty-eight years old. Everything 
of the untimely makes his going from us a more per- 
fect grief and surprise. 

We will not attempt to set forth here the career, bril- 
liant, singularly individual and almost immeasurably 
valuable to New York, of a very great orchestral con- 
ductor. Whatsoever Mr. Seidl was not, he was, out of 
all question, one of the absolute geniuses in Wagnerian 
interpretation. Herein, in all the world he had few 
peers and no superiors. A Hungarian by birth, edu- 
cated in Wagnerism by Wagner, and the amanuensis 
and copyist for Wagner, it was our good luck to secure 
his services, almost accidentally, in 1885, when the sec- 
ond of ‘‘the German opera-seasons’”’ was to be ar- 
ranged for at the Metropolitan. He was creating a 
reputation already in Bremen. He came to us to be 
received with open arms. From the very first night 
that he ever directed a Wagnerian score here,—‘‘ Lo- 
hengrin,’’—American appreciation of Seidl’s authority 
and ability to make Wagner say what only Wagner can 
say, was unqualified. Esteem and enthusiasm for him 
asa leader as well as warm personal sentiment for 
the man, have swelled like a never decliningtide. He 
had come here asan experiment. But he came to stay. 
We knew that we had with us a director of unsurpassed 
gifts in Wagner. We found a director of superior gifts 
in other musicthan Wagner’s. Those great six opera 
seasons at the Metropolitan, wherein Mr. Seidl pre- 
sented that house’s highest repertory, will never be 
forgotten by those who went through the campaigns. 


- To such admirers, ‘‘ Siegfried ’’ and ‘‘ The Dusk of the 


Gods,” ‘“‘ Tristan’’ and ‘‘The Mastersingers’’ may 
never again seem as eloquent. Nor can those works 
really be so under many conductors now known to the 
world. Not Levi, not Richter, not Mottl, not any one 
surpassed Anton Seidl, as a Wagnerist. 

On the personal aspects of this shock we will not 
dwell. Aside from them, Mr. Seidl’s death isa sharp 
misfortune to many musical interests just now in New 
York City and whithersoever its influences in concert 
and opera extend. Confusingly and gravely it is such 
a misfortune. Nearly a dozen vitally useful or promi- 
nent organizations were more or less under his care. 
Others depended appreciably on the ‘use of his name. 
All these will have to revise their arrangements for the 
close of present arrangements for nextyear. There 
will be endless perplexities and solicitudes. The pro- 
posed new ‘‘Orchestra of New York”’ will probably 
not come into existence at all, as the plan wasso largely 
for Mr. Seidl’s interests. Next winter’s opera is put 
into complications that hazardits success. The London 
musical term, too, now about to begin, and the special 
Wagner Festival, managed by Mr. Schultz-Curtius, the 
next Bayreuth Festival—these are also gravely affect- 
ed by the bitter calamity. It is too early now even to 
guess what will be one or another outcome of the com- 
plex condition of affairs brought so suddenly on music- 
al societies and managers. They all point to the pass- 
ing of an influential, specialistic, unusual, masterly 
and—just as he goes fron us—a widely renowned mu- 
sician. Grief and bewilderment may well come to- 
gether in remembering how much depended on him. 

Mr. Seidl was, in fact, a personality, a grown anda 
growing one,in his art. He was becoming national, and 
an international one. Not atany time acompletely satis- 
factory leader of the full concert-reportory, he, never- 
theless, was an amazingly eloquent orchestral educator, 
and in Wagner exceptional. He took up the work 
in Wagner that Mr. Thomas left for just such a baton 
to perfect. He came to New York just when avery ex- 
traordinary and devoted and specialistic conductor was 
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needed. The hourand the man came together. And 
now, all at once, he goes. Who will be his successors ? 
‘* Successors ’’—not the singular; for several men, of 
varied traits, will be needed todo his work. We fear 
that none of themcan doit as Mr. Seidl did. He was 
an epoch-making orchestral conductor. He made and 
he represents forever an epoch for New York City. He 
will go down into our history as only Mr. Thomas will 
go—the two men so unlike in their temperaments and 
work, yet in artistic convictions so within touch. 
This splendid concert-winter of 1897—’98 ends in heavy- 
heartedness indeed, with Mr. Seidl lost to the music of 
our future. But he has ‘“‘ passed in music out of sight ’’; 
and well may his friends and lifelong admirers echo 
the poet’s sigh: 

“Musicians, O musicians, ‘Heart’s Ease,’ ‘ Heart’s 
Ease’; O, and you will have no live play ‘ Heart’s Ease,’ 


: because my heart itself plays ‘My Heart is full of 
Wo.’ ” 





The large concerts of the week were few—limited to 
the eighth and last pair of Philharmonics for the sea- 
son. They were made, rather awkwardly, into a me- 
morial to Mr. Seidl, and better had been omitted. The 
Kneisel Quartet and Mr. Siloti gave a magnificent 
chamber-music afternoon on Tuesday, playing, in es- 
pecial, Tschaikofsky’s lovely elegiac Trio, opus 50, 
dedicated to the memory of Nicholas Rubinstein. 
Smaller concerts and recitals came from Miss Josephine 
Hartmann, pianist; Mr. Frangcon Davies; and from 
Mrs. Katherine Fiske, one of the most successful of 
American contraltds on the English concert stage, re- 
cently returned tocontinue her professional work here. 
The latter artist must be particularly remarked for her 
intelligence, sincerity and artin a wide range of lyrics; 
and asa singer of admirable diction in that difficult 
thing to sing—the old English ballad. 





Education. 





IT is noticeable that the keenest appreciation of the 
development that has taken place in secondary educa- 
tion in this country comes from college presidents who, 
through their endeavors to correlate secondary and 
higher, have had much to do with the advance of the 
former. 

On the occasion of the dedication of the Kingsley 
laboratory at Worcester, President Eliot made a mas- 
terly review of movements in the secondary courses. 
As tolaboratory instruction, he said: 


“The development of laboratory instruction in the 
sciences is a new tendency of secondary education. It has 
by no means reached its limit. It is now eleven years since 
Harvard College first recommended the preparation of 
candidates for admission in experimental physics, and re- 
quired of such candidates the presentation of their labora- 
tory note-books made at school. 

‘* The instruction given in such laboratories as these is 
instruction in the fundamental matters of exact observa- 
tion and exact record, addressed, not to classes, but to each 
single pupil wrestling with his own problem; instruction 
which conforms to what the eminent Professor Paulsen, of 
Berlin, regards as the educational ideal. He has lately 
testified that the ideal in education is ‘ vigor and original- 
ity—not equality, not that uniformity which disregards the 
demands of nature.’ Only when instruction is individual 
canit do the best thing for each child, namely, develop his 
talents in such a way that he may reach the summit of his 
capacity. To keep laboratory instruction thoroughly in- 
forming and wholesome requires constant alertness on the 
part of the teacher and a steady insistence on the reason- 
ing involved in every experiment. 

‘“‘ Another good tendency is to pay more attention to 
physical training, and to the imparting of information 


-aboutthe structure of the body and the preservation of 


health. This academy, with its gymnasium and its oppor- 
tunities for out-of-door sports, well illustrates this. Sim- 
ultaneously, there has been much more attention paid 
than was formerly to ventilation, the admission of sun- 
light, the shortening of the period of recitation, and the 
provision of adequate recesses. The fresh-air habit, at 
home and in school, is the most wholesome bodily habit 
that can be implanted at the school age.”’ 


He observed further: 


““ The introduction of systematic instruction inthe Eng- 
lish language and literature is by this time a well-estab- 
lished improvement in secondary school programs; but it 
may be spoken of asa tendency, because the best methods 
and legitimate aims of this instruction are still under dis- 
cussion, and are still being developed by continuous ex 
periments in innumerable schools. iota: : 

“One other great subject tends to be introduced into 
secondary schools as material of serious instruction—name- 
ly, history. The serious teaching of, pond | has thus far 
been introduced into only an insignificant raction of the 
total number of American secondary schoois. 


“On the same occasion President Mendenhall said: 


‘“‘ The successful prosecution of the study of science is so 
likely to make a man useful in the world, to enlarge his 
powers of observation, exalt his reasoning faculties and 
safeguard his judgment, in short,to create at once the 
power and obligation of intellectual activity, that it has 
not yet become fashionable, because intellectual activity is 
not fashionable. . . . : ? z 

“ The future historian of education will marvel that in 
less than a single generation of men, which is but a short 
day in the world’s calendar, the school of science has sprung 
from nothing into an existence so vigorous and a position 
so commanding that much ofits time is just now occupied 
in receiving flags of truce from the defenders of the old 
faith.” 
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Our relations with Spain have come to a crisis. 
The country was in a condition of feverish anxiety 
all last week. Every day news was expected which 
would show whether the outcome was to be peace or 
war, and toward the end of the week it seemed as 
tho war was all but inevitable. The feeling in Con- 
gress was tense. Both the House and the Senate 
seemed to be eager foraction which would bring our 
differences with Spain toa head. The feeling wasin 
large part created by the report of the Naval Court 
on the ‘‘ Maine’’ disaster. The more that report and 
the accompanying testimony are studied the more 
does the feeling gain ground that the blowing up of 
the ‘‘Maine’’ was an act of treachery. It is not 
doubted by most naval experts that when the 
««Maine’’ was anchored to one particular buoy it 
was known that a powerful mine lay underneath her. 
Mines of that kind are not in the possession of indi- 
viduals, nor are they to be purchased in the mar- 
kets, It is assumed that some of the Spanish offi- 
cials at least knew of the location of the mine and 
expected to use it in case hostilities were declared. 
It may have been prematurely fired. It could not have 
been fired, however, except by some one familiar 
with this method of modern warfare and having 
knowledge of the connection of the wires. This 
theory, of course it is only atheory, does not assume 
that Captain-General Blanco necessarily knew of 
the mine or had any knowledge that it was to be 
fired, or knew of the person who took the responsi- 
bility. It was the thought of Spain’s treachery, by 
which we lost our noble ship and the lives of so 
many brave men, which made Congress anxious to 
take itnmediate action. 





A NUMBER of resolutions were introduced in both 
Houses at the beginning of the week all looking to 
immediate settlement, not only of the ‘‘ Maine” in- 
cident but of the Cuban problem. Some proposed 
to recognize the independence of Cuba and to follow 
this with armed intervention, if necessary to make it 
effective, and if Congress had been unrestrained by 
the influence of the President and his advisers 
doubtless such action would have been summarily 
taken. But the President, not less anxious than 
either House of Congress to bring Spain toterms, be- 
iieved that there was a possibility of doing so by 
diplomatic methods. Hehad constant interviews with 
the leading men of the two parties in both branches 
of Congress; told them of the hope he had _ of being 
able to accomplish the desired results without war, 
and urged that he be given further time for negotia- 
tions. He told them as much of his plans as he 
deemed prudent to reveal, and succeeded in convinc- 
ing them that the delay of a few days would be wise 
from every point of view. If war was to come we 
were not fully prepared for it, and every day of de- 
lay would be helpful. If diplomacy was to reach a 
satisfactory result, delay was absolutely necessary. 
These representations had their effect upon Senators 
and Congressmen, and by common consent they 
agreed to wait until the end of the week, or evena 
few days longer, for the message of the President: 
disclosing the results of his negotiations with Spain 
and his plans for the future. It had been the Presi- 
dent’s intention to send in a message immediately 
after that on the ‘‘ Maine” incident, asking for an 
appropriation of half a million dollars for the relief 
of the reconcentrados in Cuba, but the state of feeling 
in Congress was such that he deemed it wise to post- 
pone it until he could submit the correspondence 
with Spain. 





EXACTLY what our Minister at Madrid, General 
Woodford, was instructed to say to the Sagasta Cab- 
inet we do not know. Certain propositions had 
been made, however, and the President was waiting 
fora reply anxiously but also hopefully. It does not 
appear that these propositions were submitted as an 
ultimatum, but only as an indication of the kind of 
settlement the United States was desirous of seeing 
made of the Cuban question. It has been reported 
from Madrid, and the report has been confirmed by 
Sefior Sagasta himself, that the independence of 
Cuba was not one of the points mentioned. It had 
been supposed in this country, and also in most 
European capitals, that the critical point of negotia- 
tions was the independence of Cuba; that our Gov- 
ernment was convinced that virtual independence 
was the only basis upon which permanent peace 
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could be secured. The reply to our note, whatever 
may have been its contents, was received late in the 
week in Washington, and was disappointing in its 
character. This much is clear. According to the 
abstract of the reply our country was acquainted with 
the fact that General Blanco had revoked the order 
requiring concentration of non-combatants in forti- 
fied towns, the order covering the four western prov- 
inces, including Havana; that Spain had appropri- 
ated $600,000 for the relief of the reconcentrados; 
that it would accept whatever assistance in affording 
relief the United States might send, if not sent offi- 
cially or by way of intervention; that the matter of a 
stable peace would be left to the Insular Parliament, 
without whose co-operation the Government at Mad- 
rid would not finally act; that as the Insular Parlia- 
ment would not meet until May 4th, any proposal 
foran armistice should come from the insurgents to 
the Spanish General-in-Chief. 


IF our Government made any suggestion respect- 
ing independence there was no response to it accord- 
ing to this summary, which has been generally re- 
garded as evasive and shifty. The President was, no 
doubt, disappointed that it was not more decisive. It 
was further stated that Spain had referred to the 
“‘accident ’’ to the ‘‘ Maine,” but in such terms that 
it was deemed best not to give them. Sefior Sagasta 
now says that the reply stated that the question was 
cne for diplomatic consideration and ultimately for 
arbitration. A late report from Madrid, not official, 
says that Spain declined the good offices of the 
United States respecting the reconcentrados. This is 
contradictory to the statement given out at Washing- 
ton. The sailing of the Spanish flotilla for the 
American coast was a subject of no little anxiety to 
our Government. It was regarded as seriously 
threatening our fleet and our defenses. This anxiety 
was greatly relieved when the report came that the 
flotilla had arrived at Cape Verde Islands and was 
resting there for the present. The most hopeful in- 
dications on Monday came from Madrid. The Pope 
was said to have prevailed on the Queen to grant an 
immediate armistice, and Sefior Moret communicated 
her intention to Minister Woodford. The Press 
hailed the Pope’s mediation as a promise of honora- 
ble peace. 





THE expectation on Monday of this week was that 
the President would send his message to Congress 
not before Tuesday and probably not until Wednes- 
day. It was said that it might even be delayed until 
Thursday. Reports frum Washington seem to indi- 
cate that the war fever of Congress has been allayed 
somewhat, and that it may be induced to wait pa- 
tiently a few days longer, particularly as it is desired 
to maintain thorough harmony between the legisla- 
tive and executive departments. The President is 
expected to send in the correspondence between 
Washington and Madrid, and in his message outline 
the history of Spain’s relations to Cuba, her prom- 
ises of reform and how they have been broken, and 
to indicate the points in the recent correspondence 
and commit the whole matter to the judgment of 
Congress. There is evidently a growing feeling 
among the conservative people of the United States 
that still further delay is desirable, and that the 
President should be left freeto continue diplomatic 
negotiations with Spain, with a hope of arriving at 
a solution of the Cuban problem without resort to 
war. Telegrams have been pouring in upon the 
President, most heartily approving his policy, urg- 
ing him to persevere in his efforts to find a peaceful 
settlement, and also upon the members of Congress, 
beseeching them to restrain their warlike ardor. 
Meantime our Government has used the utmost dili- 
gence in placing the country in the most favorable 
condition for hostilities. 





APPARENTLY the great desire in most European 
capitals is that war should be avoided between Spain 
and the United States. It is realized that the pres- 
ent is a critical time in the relations between Euro- 
pean Powers themselves, and they would be glad if 
Spain could be prevailed upon to agree to a reason- 
able settlement and so avoid the danger of bringing 
about indirectly an outbreak in Europe. It does not 
appear that there is very active sympathy for Spain 
at any of the European capitals excepting, perhaps, 
Vienna and Rome. It is said that Spain has been 
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quite disappointed at the report she has received 
from her ambassadors to the various Powers re- 
specting the possibility of assistance in case of war. 
France has taken a neutral attitude, expressing the 
hope that hostilities would be avoided and holding 
herself in readiness to use her good offices in the 
way of mediation, if called upon. Germany is like- 
ly to take the same position. Whilethe Emperor is 
known to be jealous of the increasing commercial 
importance of the United States, he knows that Ger- 
man trade with this country is far more important 
than that with Spain. It is not supposed that Rus- 
sia would take an active interest on one side or the 
other. In England the feeling is very strongly in 
favor of the United States. The moral support ot 
the Government would be given entirely to our side, 
and leading English journals have over and again ad- 
vised Spain to make concessions and cometoa peace- 
ful agreement with this country. The reigning house 
at Vienna being connected with that of Spain, gives 
Austria, of course, a strong interest in the future of 
Spain, but it does not appear that the Emperor 
would enter into an offensive alliance with the Gov- 
ernment at Madrid. 


THE chief event of the week in Cuba has been the 
issue by Captain-General Blanco of an order rescind- 
ing the infamous order of General Weyler, requiring 
the non-combatants to concentrate in the cities and 
towns. The order extends to the four western prov- 
inces, Havana, Matanzas, Pinar del Rio and Santa 
Clara. It states that after the publication of the 
order that the reconcentrados and their families will 
be allowed to return to their homes; that relief com- 
mittees will aid them in securing new houses, and that 
assistance will be given to them in obtaining work and 
in engaging in agricultural pursuits. It will be re- 
membered that a similar order was issued soon after 
Captain-General Blanco came to Cuba, but it has 
been entirely without effect. Perhaps it was simply 
meant to prevent any extension of the system. The 
autonomist government of Cuba, sent last week an 
appeal to President McKinley, urging him to respect 
the will of the majority of the people of Cuba; declar- 
ing that the majority believed in home rule under 
Spanish sovereignty, that the insurgents are in a 
minority,and that the majority have a right to decide 
the destinies of the island. It declares that it would 
be an injustice for any foreign power to impose upon 
the majority a political régime against its will. 





ACCORDING to the latest statistics available, the 
Census of 1887, Spain has in Europe, including the 
Balearic Isles and Ceuta in Morocco, an area of 
197,670 square miles and a population of 17,565,682. 


In addition to these are her colonies: West Indies, - 


45,205 square miles and population 2,438,395; East 
Indies, including the Philippine, Sulu, Caroline and 
Marianne Islands, 116,256 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 7,121,172; Africa, west coast, including the 
Canary Islands, 243,877 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 136,000. The total thus.is 603,000 square 
miles and a population of 27,261,000. For practical 
purposes, at least so far.as this country is concerned, 
her entire strength is in Europe. Of her population 
of 17,500,000 68 per cent. can neither read nor 
write. Ofthe revenue, about $150,000,000, $60, 000, - 
000, are required to meet the expenses of the national 
debt. The army on a peace footing numbers 70,829; 
on a war footing, 183,972. By utilizing the two re- 
serves, the Government claims to be able to mo- 
bilize 1,083,595 men. The Spanish Navy, according 
to a statement issued by the Military Information 
Department of the Adjutant-General’s Office at 
Washington, includes eleven armored ships of an 
aggregate tonnage of over 81,000, all but three hav- 
ing a speed of twenty knots or more, and thirty-eight 
cruising ships of various kinds; about twenty-five 
of less than 1,200 tons each and only eight over 
3,000 tons. None of these are armored, but thirteen 
have a speed above eighteen knots. There are six- 
teen torpedo boats of light tonnage and of speed 
from eight to twenty-five knots, and six torpedo 
boat destroyers, with a speed of twenty-eight knots 
or over. There are also a number of small vessels 
specially designed for service in Cuban waters. These 
are all immediately available. There are in course 
of construction one battle-ship, two armored cruisers, 
two protected cruisers, all about twenty knots, and 
a number of torpedo gunboats, 


J 
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THE record of the Legislature of New York, which 

adjourned last week, after an unusually brief session, 
is much better than that made by its predecessor of 
1897. Governor Black has been in large part re- 
sponsible for this improvement. His own course has 
been decidedly better than that of a year ago. Par- 
tisan measures have been kept more in the back- 
ground, and reform measures have been brought to 
the front. The most important act is that for re- 
form in the primaries. The more it is examined the 
more satisfactory it appears to those mest interested 
in overcoming corrupt methods in nominating con- 
ventions, Another important measure which finally 
passed by a unanimous vote in both houses, proposes 
an amendment to the Constitution for biennial in- 
stead of annual sessions of the Legislature. Some- 
thing was also done to restore the effectiveness of the 
Civil Service Law. Last year, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Governor, the ‘‘starch”” was taken out of 
it. The harm done has not, it is true, been entirely 
remedied; but an act has been passed to prevent 
Tammany from breaking down the system in Greater 
New York. The act provides that cities shall not 
make rules and regulations and put them into oper- 
ation without sanction from the State Civil Service 
Commission, and that a person holding a position 
subject to competitive examination shall not be re- 
moved without a hearing, nor unless reasons are 
stated in writing. The Tammany Commission has 
revised the rules, and the Mayor has promulgated 
them without reference to the State Commission, 
and the revision is, of course, inthe interest of Tam- 
many. This plan is now made impossible. Repub- 
lican politicians are delighted with the fact that the 
State tax-rate will be lower. They count on this to 
help in the elections next fall. In the matter of the 
canals, the Legislature, in response to the general 
sentiment of the State, refused to make a transfer of 
them to the Federal Government. The canal scan- 
dal was referred to a commission, which has been 
ably selected by the Governor. 





THE general situation in Guatemala remains quiet. 
The disturbances following on the assassination of 
President Barrios quickly subsided under the firm di- 
rection of the constitutionally provided government, 
and, notwithstanding the fears of many, peace has 
prevailed. Measures were soon passed relieving po- 
litical exiles and prisoners, and also revoking certain 
oppressive money exactions and other decrees, and 
relaxing military severity. The financial stress was 
also relieved. Under the ambition of Barrios to 
make Guatemala City a second Paris, all sorts of ex- 
travagances were entered upon both by the Gevern- 
ment and the people until income no longer bore 
any relation to expenditure. To meet the heavy 
bills in foreign countries exchange ran high, and sil- 
ver was extensively exported, while merchants kept 
their deposits in foreign banks. Under this strain 
confidence in the paper money was greatly weakened, 
and Barrios, in order to relieve the difficulty, issued 
a decree compelling the banks to redeem their bills 
in specie after January rst last, altho events com- 
pelled gradual rather than immediate resumption. 
With restoration of confidence in the Government, 
the financial stringency has been somewhat relieved. 
The old debts, however, remain. Much that was 
purchased in the fever of speculation is being offered 
for sale, and the evil effects of the past years have by 
no means disappeared. The approaching elections 
are looked forward to with some anxiety, but forthe 
most part there is more of confidence than there has 
been. 





SINCE the coup d état by which Vice-President 
Cuestas, of Uruguay, dissolved the chambers and es- 
tablished a provincial Government, the country 
has seen more of peace than for some years previous. 
For half a century there has been the most bitter 
rivalry between the two chief parties, the Blancos, 
originally representing the landed proprietors, and 
the Colorados or peasant class. For the past thirty 
years the latter have had practically supreme power, 
abusing it in the most outrageous manner, until the 
Blancos broke out in open revolt in the provinees. 
President Bordar proved incompetent to suppress the 
revolt and was assassinated last August. Vice-Presi- 
dent Cuestas, became constitutional President until 
the new election by the Chambers, acting as a Gen- 
eral Assembly. It soon became evident that the 
leaders were bound to continue the old régime, as 
they nominated a man almost ninety years old and 
utterly incompetent for the post. Seeing that this 
would simply mean a renewal of anarchy, Sefior 
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Cuestas, in consultation with prominent men of all 
parties desiring peace, issued on January roth, a de- 
cree dissolving the Chambers, and appointing a 
Council of State, consisting of eighty-eight prominent 
citizens, with himself as Provisional President. The 
old party, led by Dr. Herrera, made a violent attack 
at first, but succumbed entirely. The new Govern- 
ment has reformed abuses, among other things re- 
ducing legislative salaries from $450 to $250 a month, 
and has instituted a large number of administrative 
changes of great value. It is also charged with the 
decision of time and place for a general election, so 
that the Government may be put on a substantial 
basis of popular approval. Meanwhile it hasthe cor- 
dial support of all the best elements among the peo- 
ple, and Sefior Cuestas, who seems tobe as modestas 
he is efficient, is universally popular. A natural re- 
sult is seen in a marked increase of prosperity in 
every department of industry, and there are the 
brightest anticipations for the future. 





ENGLAND’S interest is divided between America’s 
difficulty with Spain and the situation in China, 
with the health of Lord Salisbury as a most impor- 
tant element. On the first topic there is little but 
praise tor America and much warning for Spain. As 
to China there is a chorus of complaints. Scarcely 
a single paper upholds the policy of the Government, 
altho the latest report about Wei-hai wei has been 
received with a marked welcome, and intimations 
of mining concessions in Shansi are seized upon with 
avidity as indicating that, after all, Lord Salisbury 
has done better than was feared. The Foreign Office 
keeps very quite, Mr. Curzon not having the best of 
success in replying to Sit Charles Dilke’s arraign- 
ment; but the Earl of Selborne, Parliamentary Sec- 
retary of the Colonial Office, has come to the rescue 
with a speech, which is generally regarded as indi- 
cating the Government’s policy. He repudiated the 
idea that the integrity of the Chinese Empire was 
an essential item in England’s political creed, or that 
it was worth while to try and shut out Russia from 
an ice-free port or from Manchuria, on which she 
had evidently set her heart. If Russia could be 
praised for withdrawal from Korea why should Eng- 
land be condemned for yielding Port Arthur? The 
chief comment on this was that it implied that Eng- 
land would do nothing more than protest in any case, 
and thus justify the slurs of the Russian press, which 
has constantly said that Engiand had better accept 
the situation and make the best of it. Meanwhile, 
Lord Salisbury is at Nice, and the feeling is grow- 
ing stronger that it is not in accord with public 
policy for one man to hold two such important offices 
as Premier and Foreign Secretary. Sir Charles 
Dilke has given notice of his intention to introduce a 
motion in regard tothis. Mr. Balfour, however, re- 
fused to fix a day for its consideration, but offered to 
name a day for debate.and division if Sir Charles would 
formally move a censure upon theGovernment, This 
would bea serious step, and there is a general im- 
pression that Lord Salisbury will retain the Premier- 
ship and leave the other office to his nephew, 
Arthur J. Balfour, who is in charge during his ab- 
sence. 





THE German Naval Bill became law last week, al- 
tho its success was assured as soon as the Clerical 
Center party announced sixty-five votes in support of 
the Government scheme. A minority of the party 
persisted in their scruples as to the sanctity of the 
Budget rights of the Imperial Diet, standing out for 
the accordant action of the several States. The 
Government also made a concession by a pledge 
that, should the naval expenditures in any year ex- 
ceed the estimates for this coming year, and the or- 
dinary revenue be insufficient te meet them, the bal- 
ance should not be met by increasing the indirect 
Imperial taxes, which fall upon commodities used by 
the masses, This furnished Herr Richter with almost 
the only special point of his speech in opposition on 
behalf of the Radicals, he maintaining that the money 
had got to come from somewhere, and no matter 
what the immediate channel was, the real source was 
the labor of the common people. Herr Bebel, the 
Socialist, spent his whole force in an attack on the 
inconsistency of the Clerical Center, which had ig- 
nored its old-time hostility to the Government, even 
in regard to this very plan. The reply was made 
that the opposition in general had not ceased, but 
that the gravity and great necessity of the situation 
was recognized. German trade had grown most en- 
couragingly and must be protected. For this a navy 
was essential. One of the striking features of the 
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debate was an address by Dr. von Bennigsen, the 
aged leader of the National Liberals, in which he 
manifested a very cordial spirit toward his old Cler- 
ical antagonists—another illustration of the increas- 
ing desire to forget the bitterness of the Cultur- 
kampf. He drewa sharp contrast between the chaos 
in Austria and the orderly proceedings in Germany, 
and complimented those who could waive some per- 
sonal ideas in view of a great imperial necessity. In 
illustration of that necessity he said that, while Eng- 
land’s share in the commerce of the world had fallen 
off from 23.2 to 17.5 per cent., Germany’s had in- 
creased from 9.7 to 10.8 per cent. This brovght 
added responsibility, not merely in case of war be- 
tween Germany and another Power, but in case of 
general hostilities, as was evident from the fact that 
the trade of Hamburg had been injured to the extent 
of $15,000,000 by privateering during the wars between 
England and France. 

AT last active operations have commenced on the 
Nile. The extension of the railway and the removal 
of obstructions at the mouth of the Atbara, to which 
reference was made last week, were followed imme- 
diately by an attack in force on Shendi about half- 
way between Berber and Khartiim, and nearly oppo- 
site Metemmeh. The gunboats with a battalion of 
Anglo-Egyptian troops ascended the Nile, reaching 
Shendi early in the morning. The gunboats shelled 
the forts, and the troops by a flank movement com- 
pletely routed the Dervishes and occupied the town, 
suffering no loss themselves, while the Arabs lost 
160 men. The chief significance of this lies in the 
fact that it cuts off the Arab forces under Osman 
Digna and his associates from their base of supplies 
and forces them either to attack the English or fall 
back. They cannot fall back along the Atbara, for 
there is no place where they can make a stand, the 
troops from Kassala occupying every point of van- 
tage-yround. They are considerably more than a 
hundred miles from Khartim and, according to re- 
ports, are already somewhat demoralized. To follow 
up this advantage the troops at the mouth of the At- 
bara made a reconnoissance in force and found the 
position of the Dervish army under Osman Digna’s 
lieutenant Mahmud. The latter was strongly in- 
trenched in the bush and protected by a thick zeriba, 
in the middle of which was a small hill with three 
tiers of intrenchments filled with spearmen, The 
artillery drove in all the outlying Dervishes, but no 
attack was made upon the central force, the plan of 
General Kitchener being to compel the Dervishes to 
come out and fight in the open rather than to attack 
them in so strong a position. 





Russia has raised her flag at Port Arthur and 
Talienwan, and has landed 1,500 troops and made 
preparations for fully fortifying the places.. She has 
also announced these facts to the world, and ex- 
pressed her belief that her action will not only result 
in satisfying the essential needs of Russia, but safe- 
guard the integrity and sovereignty of China and at 
the same time injure the interests of no foreign state. 
It makes it possible for all nations to enter in the 
near future into relations with the fiver regions of 
the Yellow Sea, hitherto closed to them, and by se- 
curing connection with the Trans-Siberian line cre- 
ates a new and wide market for commerce and indus- 
try. Toinsure all this, 20,000 more troops are to 
pass through the Bosporus soon. The French de- 
mands remain unanswered, and there is no further 
news as to the movements of the French fleet, altho 
there are reports that the island of Hainan has been 
occupied and that a landing has been effected by 
French troops on the coast of Kwangtung about 120 
miles from Hongkong. Japan has said nothing. 
England’s sole action has been to send her fleet north; 
but it is reported that she has informed the Chinese 
Government that in view of what has been given to 
Russia and Germany, she will claim Wei-hai-wei, 
when the Japanese withdraw on the payment of the 
indemnity. The reports add that this is with full 
approval of the Japanese Government. As Wei-hai- 


_wei is in the province of Shantung, any claim by 


England to any portion of the hinterland might con- 
flict with Germany’s interests, and thus England, it 
is understood and stated by the English papers, 
seeks no more than a coaling station north of Hong- 
kong. One result of these various concessions is 
that China has no port in which to receive the five 
war-ships which are being built for her abroad. Many 
Chinese comment upon this very bitterly and lay the 
blame on Li Hung-Chang, who they say has been in 
Russian pay for some time. 
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The Power of the Resurrection. 


THE resurrection of Christ isthe pledgeof future 
blessedness. It is also the assurance of present vic- 
tory. Its power is that of hope, but still more that 
of faith. It isencouragement and incentive, it is also 
strength. The risen Christ is not merely waiting for 
some future consummation. He isan existent force, 
an active influence in the world. The celebration 
thus of the resurrection should be not only a glad 
recognition of the new life betokened by the breaking 
of the power of decay and death, and a looking for- 
ward to the time when that victory shall be complete, 
but an acknowledgment of the power that is available 
for the present conflict, through the victory that was 
won so many years ago, and whose results are still 
apparent, 

To understand fully our prerogative, it is well to 
recall what this resurrection meant to the early 
Church. It would be hard to conceive of a more 
desolate company than the disciples formed during 
those hours immediately following Calvary. ‘‘ We 
trusted that it had been he which should have re- 
deemed Israel.’’ What a change followed on their 
realization that the trust was still to be verified, not, 
indeed, as they thought, but in an even more signifi- 
cant way. Henceforth not a sign of wavering or of 
discouragement. Pharisees and Romans alike 
marveled at their boldness. Why should they not 
be bold? The Christ had risen, had broken the 
bands of Roman and Jewish rule, and by that act had 
dealt both the death-blow. From that time till now 
every kingdom that has sought to resist the onward 
progress of the Gospel has been compelled to yield, 
or has fallen and been ground to powder. Christ 
has risen, and that resurrection is to-day the pledge 
that no system, however mighty, shall be able to 
stand against him. 

But it is not merely systems that must yield. 
Mightier than any power of emperor or _ priest, 
is that of evil in the heart. For three years 
the living Christ had moved among men, speak- 
ing as never man spake, manifesting forth the glory 
of a life of unselfish devotion and sacrifice, and suc- 
ceeded in attracting only a few, and most of them 
unlearned. Barely fifty days passed, and the simple 
testimony of the Apostles to the risen Christ broke 
down the barriers as they had never been broken be- 
fore. A Pharisee of the Pharisees resisted every 
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influence until the risen Christ appeared, and he went 
out to preach a Gospel for the world. The old bands 
of selfishness that had limited Judaism, were broken. 
The message to the woman at the tomb, ‘‘ The Lord 
is risen; go, tell,” became the wider command, ‘‘Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” The bounds of space and time were de- 
stroyed, and the promise made possible: ‘‘ Lo, 1 am 
with you alway,’’ the source of so much power to 
Christian workers in every land and every age. 

On every hand we see strife, and there are many 
who feel that the Church is weakening, instead of 
advancing; the world growing stronger, evil more 
mighty. The plaint of the disciples on the way to 
Emmaus is in many hearts, even upon many lips. 
Easter Day comes to such with its message of comfort, 
because of its token of victory. Christ has risen, 
and no power, ancient or modern, of earth or Hell, 
can hold him, or prevent his power being given to 
his Church, 


The Hope of Peace. 


THE hope of peace would be instantly strengthened 
if Congress would consent to give the President all 
the time he needs. The folly of rushing into war 
before diplomacy has exhausted its methods of reach- 
ing a peaceful settlement is apparent to every man in 
command of his senses. The impulse which drives 
men to the threat of war the moment any interna- 
tional question becomesat all critical is an unreason- 
ingimpulse. It is born of an excitement that over- 
whelms reason and substitutes the rule which gov- 
erns frantic mobs. It is quite possible that our dif- 
ferences with Spain cannot be settled through ordi- 
nary channels of communication. It may be that 
Spain is bent upon going to war with us, but we need 
first to be perfectly sure that this is the fact before 
we meet her with threat of force. 

There are no differences between the two countries 
which are by their nature impossible of settlement 
by diplomacy. There is no instant necessity for 
breaking the peace with Spain, at least we know of 
none; tho it is possible that the recent correspond- 
ence, of which we have only had brief and imperfect 
summaries, may reveal it. The President is anxious 
for more time. He has pleaded with the leaders in 
Congress for even a few days in which to exchange 
communications with Spain. Whatever may be his 
hope now, since the reply of Spain was received, 
he did believe that he could reach a satisfactory set- 
tlement without resort to war. Why then should 
he not have the opportunity? 

He was distinctly informed that Congress would 
wait until Monday of this week, and would not wait 
any longer; that if he did notthen communicate the 
results of his negotiations, with such recommenda- 
tions as he might wish to make, Congress would take 
the matter into its own hands and propose vigorous 
measures, These measures look only in one direc- 
tion and that isto hostilities, unless calmer counsel 
should prevail and a conciliatory policy should be 
proposed. But this does not appear to be at all like- 
ly. Ofcourse when the responsibility of inaugura- 
ting war is placed upon Congress it may result in a 
far greater conservatism than has yet been shown, 
But the feverish haste that Congress has shown the 
past week isa poor augury for such restraint. 

The strain upon the President is naturally very 
great. He has not only to conduct the negotiations 
with Spain and endeavor to reach a satisfactory con- 
clusion, but he has to consider the demands of Con- 
gress for precipitate haste. It is impossible that deli- 
cate negotiations can be hurried inany such manner. 
If the President is to bring us safely through this 
crisis, and we believe he is able to, there must be 
more patience on the part of Congress. 

The sober, reflecting sentiment of the country is 
not goading Congress or the President to immediate 
action. This sentiment is patient and conservative. 
It has expressed, in a most emphatic and convincing 
way in the past few days, its complete confidence in 
the patriotism, ability and policy of the President, 
and its anxious hope that nothing will be allowed to 
interfere with his management of thiscritical question 
in hisown way. The element which has been clam- 
oring for war, whether or no, that would have rashly 
broken the peace immediately after the blowing up 
of the ‘‘ Maine,’’ is not an element entitled to any 
weight with either branch of the Government, They 
have overwhelmed the President with obloquy because 
he has not precipitated hostilities. They profess to 
believe that every day of delay is in the nature of a 
weak surrender to the arrogance of Spain, But 
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these men, as is well known, are not the sort of patri- 
ots upon whom the country could lean when once 
embarked ina great struggle. They vociferate their 
patriotism and their courage, and neither would 
stand any actual test. 

What is it we are entitled to ask of Spain? Weare 
entitled to ask that the state of war in Cuba shall be 
brought to a close. We havé suffered very materially 
by the prolongation of this war in our material inter- 
ests, in our sympathies and in the burden which neu- 
trality has involved. The continuance of the war isa 
source of irritation to our people. The appeal to 
their humanity is such that they cannot disregard it. 
It ishound to have voice. And so long as the war- 
fare in Cuba continues this sympathy will be active, 
and it will be a source of trouble and perhaps danger 
to us as a nation. 

The history of the past thirty years has shown 
clearly enough that the cause of insurrection in Cuba 
is the oppressive and shamefully inefficient character 
of the government; and if this history teaches us any- 
thing it shows us that Spain’s promises of reform are 
as empty as the wind and as uncertain; to-day it 
blows from this point, to-morrow it blows from that 
point. The spectacle of inhumanity to which we 
have been treated in the island close to our shores is 
not only shocking to us but it is shocking to the na- 
tions of the world, and in the interests of peace it 
must end and end in independence. 

We have the amplest moral and material grounds 
on which to base our demands for the restoration of 
peace—permanent peace. Exactly how this result 
shall be reached no one is prepared to indicate, 
except the President. He alone, with his advisers, 
has knowledge of the negotiations which have been 
proceeding, and of the concessions which Spain has 
shown herself willing to make. In any such contro- 
versy the result must be one of compromise. We 
cannot expect Spain to yield to every demand we 
make, unless we can intimidate her by the threat of 
force. Evidently we cannot do that. Spain has 
a profound belief in her own prowess, and a degree 
of contempt for our strength and courage. Never- 
theless, we must believe that she is not anxious for 
war, but would prefer peace. 

However this may be, the voice of the country, as 
we interpret it, is strongly in favor of further diplo- 
matic negotiations and against any rash act on the 
part of Congress that shall hurry hostilities. We do 
not at all worry about the final settlement of the 
‘«Maine’’ incident. We are quite sure that delay in 
that matter does not mean abandonment of any just 
claim on our part. Whatever degree of responsibil- 
ity Spain can be shown to have had for the disaster, 
will not be diminished by the lapse of weeks or 
months. The justice of nations, to which we can 
and will appeal, will amply bear us out in any rea- 
sonable demand, and will compel Spain to meet the 
obligation which her responsibility imposes. 


Revising the Canons. 


THE joint commission, consisting of bishops, 
clergymen and laymen, to whom was committed the 
task of revising the constitution and canons of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, has finished its work 
and will present the results to the General Conven- 
tion next October. 

There are two points in it which will call forth 
very serious discussion in the Convention as they 
have already in the committee. One of these is the 
establishment of provinces of Episcopal sees, which 
shall each have a bishop for a ‘‘primate,’’ that is, 
archbishop, thus centralizing the Episcopal fiunc- 
tions. All the dioceses and missionary jurisdictions 
will be united intothese provinces, and the bishops ir 
each province will elect one of their number to be 
primate; and each province will have a provincial 
synod to attend to its interests. We may expect the 
more conservative Low Churchmen to oppose this 
plan, but itis in iine with the general scheme of or- 
ganization of the Church and we can hardly doubt 
that it will be adopted. The name Zrzmate may be, 
and perhaps ought ‘to be, changed. The primate or 
the primus we would expect to be the representative 
head of the entire denomination; for just as the half- 
dozen bishops of a province have a primate or arch- 
bishop, so the archbishops might properly have a 
primus or patriarch residing at the national or com- 
mercial capital of the country. That would com- 
plete the organization in an ideal way, and would 
give to the Protestant Episcopal Church what it has 
long felt the need of, ecclesiastical officers of a rank 
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. and designation corresponding tothose inthe Roman 
Catholic Church of thiscountry. When this is done 
we may expect the name ‘‘ Protestant ’’ to be dropped 
and some more general name to be assumed, suchas 
«‘The Church.” 
. The other provision, which may stir up even more 
difference, is that involved in the revision of the 
canon on marriage. It forbids marriage within any 
of the degrees of consanguinity and affinity defined 
in the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus, and then de- 
clares that no marriage shall be solemnized in which 
one of the parties has been divorced, so long as the 
other party is living, even tho he or she be the inno- 
cent party who has obtained the divorce on scriptural 
and statutory grounds. This strict rule was not ac- 
cepted by all the members of the committee; and five 
out of the twenty, including such influential men as 
Bishop Potter, Dr. Eccleston and Dr. Huntington, 
entered their dissent, and recommendéd that the in- 
nocent party, who has secured a legal divorce on the 
ground of adultery, may remarry, altho the husband 
or wife be still living. It is remarkable that three- 
fourths of so representative a committee in any 
Christian denomination could be found to forbid the 
remarriage of the innocent party. Sucha prohibition 
is absolutely without any justification in Scripture or 
morals, It is an attempt to go beyond the law of 
God or the law of good reason, as well as the present 
law of the Church; and it makes that a crime which 
is absolutely innocent. It puts the Church in the 
position of those whom Paul rebukes as ‘‘ forbidding 
to marry.” 
Indeed, it is suprising that there should have been 
no difference reported in the committee on the ques- 
tion whether adultery is the only proper cause for 
divorce. There is no more sacred institution than 
marriage. But evenof this it is true that marriage 
was made for man and not man for marriage. St. 
Paul distinctly allows divorce in the case of wilful 
desertion; and it is of no use to go back on the com- 
mon sense of the world, and the Christian world at 
that, which recognizes that there are cases of cruelty 
and outrage which themselves break the marriage 
bond quite as much as anythingelse. To forbid peo- 
ple properly divorced to marry is nothing more nor 
less than giving occasionto sin. It may be assumed 
that while our State legislation has often, far too 
often, gone much too far in providing easy divorce, 
yet the Christian conscience of our people has not 
been entirely wrong when it has recognized, following 
Paul and following common sense, that infidelity is 
not the only possible ground for legal divorce. Cer- 
tainly those who have been rightfully divorced should 
not be forbidden to marry. : 





The Binding Nature of International Law. 


Pror, E. J. PHELPS, lecturer in Yale Law School 
and ex-United States Minister to England, speaks 
with no little authority, when he discusses questions 
of International Law. In an elaborate letter on the 
Cuban issue, written last week, he says international 
law is not merely ‘‘a scholastic science,” but its 
principles, ‘‘have been established by the general 
concurrence of civilized and Christian nations,’’ as 
‘«just and indispensable,’’ and they ‘‘derive even a 
higher sanction than always attends the laws enacted 
by legislatures or promulgated by judges.” Every 
nation is under an implied covenant to maintain 
these principles. He adds: 


‘‘TIf a nation departs from them, it violates this agree- 
ment, sets itself against the enlightened opinion of the 
world, does what is universally conceded to be wrong, 
and establishes the dangerous precedent which, sooner 
or later, with unfailing certainty will come home to it- 
self.’”’ ‘ 

We do not state this proposition for the purpose 
of offering a refutation. We understand it to be a 
sound statement of the binding nature of interna- 
tional law. Our present purpose is to make an 
application of it. 

Among the most thoroughly settled principles of 
international law are these: that every nation, large 
or small, has certain natural rights, among which 
are separate and independent existence, the main- 
tenance of its sovereignty, the exercise of the powers 
of government, the enjoyment of its own resources, 
the protection of its ownterritory. These rights are 
not in dispute in international law. 

China is, and has been for centuries, an independ- 
ent nation, exercising the rights of sovereignty over 
a large extent of country. Four great nations are 
now engaged in seizing and holding portions of its 
territory. 
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Germany, on the pretext of compensation for the 
murder of German missionaries, seized by force and 
holds the port of Kiao-chau and part of the penin- 
sula of Shantung Province. It is true that this 
territory is filched trom China under the guise of a 
99 -years’ lease; but no one doubts that what is 
thus acquired by force of threats, backed by men-of- 
war, is now, to all intents and purposes, a German 
possession, and no longer an actual part of China. 
China did not refuse reasonable indemnity; but 
Germany did not want money, she wanted territory. 

Russia has seized, in a similar way, Port Arthur 
and Talienwan on lease, with certain important 
railroad concessions in the Province of Shinking. 
Her pretext was only her greed, and she evidently 
means to take over ultimately all Manchuria. She 
secured her lease by an ultimatum allowing China 
only a few days to consider it, and reserves the privi- 
lege of renewing the ‘‘lJease.” 

France has also made her demand for considera- 
ble portions of Yunnan and two or three other 
Southern provinces, and is believed to be about to 
take possession of Hainan. France has suffered no 
injury at the hands of China, and hasno other reason 
for her inroads on the Empire than her rapacious 
nature. 

England, too, is figuring for Chinese territory. 
She wants a portion of the province of Kwangtung 
and perhaps the Yangtse-Kiang Valley. Her pre- 
text is the rapacity of the other Powers and the 
necessity of protecting her extensive commerce. 

Here are four of the foremost Christian Powers of 
the world engaged, not simply in stealing territory 
from an independent, civilized Power, but in taking 
it by force, which is equivalent to highway robbery. 
To ask whether this process of acquisition, which is 
not by purchase, or voluntary cession, or exchange, 
or even by open conquest, is according to the princi- 
ples of international law, would be to propound an 
utter absurdity. The act is robbery or piracy. 

What, then, becomes of the principles of Inter- 
national law? They are openly and outrageously 
violated by the very Powers most concerned in es- 
tablishing them. This does not prove that the 
principles are not good. They are the quintessence 
of right and equity. It only goes to show that self- 
ishness and greed are still powerful agents in sub- 
verting the rule of right among nations. It is sur- 
prising that there has been so little protest against 
the partition of China on the solid ground of the su- 
perior sanction of international law. 

Why should there not, in such a case, be perfect 
freedom among other nations, having no interest in 
China themselves, to call the attention of the offend- 
ing Powers to their violation of international law, by 
way of respectful protest ? 





Patriotism in Poetry. 


PATRIOTISM is beautiful and wholesome; but it can 
be counterfeited, and the spurious offering finds 
ready welcome. This is true in literature, as well as 
in politics; the writer addresses the galleries while 
facing the selecter audience. He would like to escape 
being regarded asa demagog; yet popular applause 
seems cheap to him at any price. Of course we do 
not apply this statement with a sweeping hand; not 
all writers aim at the ill-considered applause of the 
crowd; but inthe matter of patriotism there certainly 
appears to be a general misconception, especially 
among poets, who seem to regard patriotism and bel- 
licosity as equivalent virtues. 

A war-cry, a burst of lyrical battle-noise, a soro- 
rous blast of martial trumpets, the music that has the 
drum-beat for counterpoint—all that must go into 
patriotic verse, if we may judge by what we read as 
the testimony of poets. The patriotism of peace is, 
perhaps, felt to be too tame a subject for the fiery 
genius descended from Pindar, from Motherwell, 
from Béranger, from Campbell and the rest, not to 
mention him who sang 


‘* Scots wha’ ha’ wi’ Wallace bled,”’ 


and that later master whose ‘‘Charge of the Light 
Brigade”’ still rings in our ears. The fighting man, 
the hero of desperate charges, the captain of the 
bloody deck and the riddled rigging, these are the 
patriots of popular song. Nor do wethink it wrong 
that it is so; but the day of peace and the man of 
peace, are they not full worthy of recognition, of 
praise, of imperishable tribute ? 


“A steed, a steed of matchless speed, 
A sword in battle keen,” 
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a the need of one phase of patriotism pure and sim 
e. 
, ‘*Our business is like men to fight, 
And hero-like to die,”’ 
is the patriotic soldier’s true sentiment when the 
hour of battle has arrived. But the larger fact shows 
us that war is not the lasting, the deepest foundation 
of patriotism—not the bed-rock upon which national 
glory and popular happiness rest. War’s victories 
are great when just; the righteous victories of peace 
are far greater. At the zenith of his splendid life 
the late poet laureate of England—the greatest 
singer of our century—sketched in imperishable verse 
the noblest spirit of a high civilization: 
‘* Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace.’ 


’ 


It is better for man, even the divinely gifted man 
of genius set apart by Heaven to sing a nation’s songs, 
to glorify peace and be: glorified by it, than to brood 
over 

**old unhappy days, 
And battles long ago.”’ 

A broader and surer basis for righteous peace is the 
only excusable justification of war. When every 
other means has been exhausted to make good the 
inalienable right of man to wholesome and permanent 
peace, war may be absolutely necessary; and then it 
is a fit subject for the poet’s most thrilling song; 
then its spirit blends perfectly with the purest as- 
pirations of the patriot. 





THE tension inthe Presbyterian Church is likely to 
be relieved so far as it relates to the two ministers 
about whom Dr. Haydn has been writing, Prof. 
Charles A. Briggs and Prof. Henry P. Smith, both 
of whom are under suspension. Professor Briggs 
has sent in to the New York Presbytery his letter of 
withdrawal, and has already been confirmed at Grace 
church as a member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and will no doubt soon be received to orders 
in that Church. It will be the most natural thing 
in the world if Professor Smith, having taken a chair 
at Amherst College, should join the Congregational- 
ists. We do not think it likely that the trustees of 
Union Seminary will regard Professor Briggs’s change 
of denomination as any reason why he should with- 
draw from his professorship. There is scarce any 
doubt that he will remain. Professor Briggs has 
always been churchly in his tendency; and his year 
abroad, mostly spent at Rome in study of church 
questions, has emphasized these tendencies. Church 
unity has long been the subject nearest Professor 
Briggs’s heart, and it may be expected that he will 
work more earnestly than ever for this cause, pos- 
sibly with a wider outlook toward the reunion of 
Christendom, and hoping for mutual recognition, at 
least, between the Protestant Churches and those of 
the Roman and theGreek fellowships. Nevertheless, 
from our point of view, the union of Protestantism is 
what is first to be considered. And, after the rebuff 
which the Pope has given to the Church of England, 
any effort at present to bring the Protestant and the 
Catholic Churches into any mutual recognition seems 
to us quixotic. The withdrawal of Professor Briggs 
from the Presbyterian Caurch should be accepted as 
little less than a kindness toit. We happen to know 
that there had been overtures to him to join the 
Congregationalists, and he had considered the mat- 
ter; but his churchly tendencies controlled the con- 
clusion, possibly helped by the fact that his family 
were already in the Episcopal Church. 


REPRESENTATIVE DINGLEY and Captain Codman 
agree as to the decline of American shipping in the 
foreign trade and even as tothe cause of it, but dis- 
agree radically as to the remedy. We can and do 
build vessels suited to the over-ocean business. Itis 
not because our ship-builders lack in skill or enter- 
prise, for they do not; it is not that we have not 
good iron and steel and other materials—for even if 
we had not, we could import them free for such use, 
and this has been so since 1872. Our yards turned 
out two of the fine ships of the American line, they 
have built magnificent war-ships for our navy, and 
some of their vessels are sailing under foreign regis- 
ters. We havea splendid fleet, steam and sail, en- 
gaged in our domestic and coastwise carrying trade. 
Why, then, are our ships so scarce on the ocean ? 
Captain Codman says it is because we are not allowed 
to buy and place under American registry foreign- 
built ships, at a saving, as he figures it, of twenty-five 
per cent. of cost. Only give us, he says, free ships, 
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and thus relieve usfrom the tyranny and greed of our 
ship-builders and we will get back our share of the 
carrying trade and will become once more a ‘‘ pros- 
perous ship-owning and ship-building nation.” Now 
if all we need is the ships, why is it that American- 
built vessels take foreign registers? Does this not 
indicate another element in the problem, which is 
that vessels with foreign crews are run more econom- 
ically than they could be with American crews? 
There seems to be no doubt that cheaper fare and 
lower wages suffice for foreign crews. How shall 
this difference be met? Mr. Dingley suggests several 
plans. Captain Codman does not discuss it. Evi- 
dently he considers that what would be saved in cost 
by free ships would offset it. He would be a wise 
man, indeed, who could undertake to say, after read- 
ing the two articles, what policy Congress ought to 
adopt. There are factors which are not sufficiently 
considered and points not clearly enough defined 
for a definite decision. Let us have an impartial 
commission whose duty it shall be to ascertain ex- 
actly every fact, set it forth plainly in its relations 
with other facts and tell us what legislation we need. 
If free ships will put us in possession of what we lost 
before and during the War, then let us have free 
ships. If to grant free ships would only result in 
giving away our coastwise carrying trade, and in 
driving our ship-builders out of the business, we cer- 
tainly should refuse, for we want at least to keep 
what we have. 


It is interesting to see how two great authorities 
on International Law, lecturers in the same School 
of Law (Yale), Professors Phelps and Woolsey, disa- 
gree in the application of its principles to the 
‘‘Maine”’ incident. Professor Phelps, who makes a 
powerful argument for non-intervention, says that if 
we hold that Spain is reponsible for the loss of our 
cruiser, on account of negligence, then we must ad- 
mit that we are responsible for the armed expeditions 
which have escaped from -our ports and helped the 
insurgents, But are these parallel instances? We 
have exercised diligence to prevent such expeditions 
from escaping. Spain, so far as appears, exercised 
no diligence to prevent the blowing up of the 
‘«Maine.’’ Professor Woolsey seems to us to lay 
down sound principles when he says, a State may not 
be required to ‘‘guarantee a degree of protection 
which neither it nor any other power has the ability 
to make effective.’’ The United States uses measures 
which seem ‘‘adequate to prevent filibustering and 
denies further responsibility.” Spain also could not 
be expected to guarantee the safety of our war-ship; 
but she owed it something more than the ‘‘absten- 
tion of her own officers from doing it an injury.’’ 
She owed due diligence in preventing it. If the 
berth assigned to the ‘‘Maine’’ by the Havana 
harbor-master was over a mine, and he was ‘‘ per- 
mitted or directed by officials in charge’’ so to place 
the vessel, then due diligence was not exercised. If 
there was a hostile feeling in Havana the Govern- 
ment there was ‘‘ bound to more than ordinary care” 
to prevent injury to the vessel. This middle-ground 
view of Professor Woolsey seems to us the correct 
one. 





PROFESSOR PHELPS puts the Spanish side of the 
Cuban question with more force than any Spaniard 
has put it, so far as we have seen. He says the in- 
surgents are ‘‘ mere guerillas and bandits” whohave 
‘«carried on the war bycrimes not recognized as war 
in any civilized country ’’; that Spain is trying to put 
down a rebellion, as she hasa right to do, in her own 
territory; that if the reconcentrados are suffering it is 
either their fault or misfortune and not the result of 
cruelty by the Spanish Government; that if the 
United States had used due diligence it could have 
prevented filibustering expeditions from leaving our 
ports and thus have ended the war; that for human- 
ity’s sake we must not goto war, but avoid going to 
war; that if we desire to relieve the reconcentrados 
let us send them provisions and not inaugurate more 
bloodshed; that it would be cowardly for us to attack 
weak Spain,and that if we want to fight we should en- 
gage some Power which can defend itself. All this 
assumes that the wretched government maintained by 
Spain in Cuba was no legitimate cause of complaint 
or at least of resistance; that those who struggle for 
independence are responsible for all the suffering 
caused by the acts of both armies; that the moral 
assistance of thé United States should have been 
given to Spain from the beginning in a far more 
active pursuit of filibusters; that intervention on the 
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score of humanity would be inhumanity; and hiscon- 
clusion seems to be that we have nochoice but to sit 
still and see Cuba ravaged for years to come or until 
destruction can no further go. This is the part that 
Russia, Germany and other great Powers played 
when the Turk was massacring the Armenians, and 
the world declared that their inaction was cowardly 
complicity. So cannot we allow the outrage against 
humanity togo onin Cuba. It would be unspeaka- 
ble cowardice and inhumanity on our part. 





Miss CLARA BARTON’ S return from Cuba to New York 
is only for business which will occupy probably but a 
short time. She is not at all exhausted by the work 
she Las been doing and looks as if she has thrived on 
Cuban climate despite the awful scenes she has wit- 
nessed. We are confident that the condition she 
has found there is worse than anything she has ever 
known and is beyond description. She is not emo- 
tional, tho a woman of deep feeling, not one to lose 
her head in the midst of no matter what scenes. 
The Red Cross is a neutral organization, and she is 
careful to offer no criticism or judgment on political 
matters. There is enough for both the American 
and Spanish Red Cross Societies to do in Cuba 
among the armies on the two sides, to say nothing 
of the reconcentrados. The Spanish troops, we are 
credibly informed, are on half rations and have not 
been paid for months. It has been reported that 
Miss Barton’s return was on account of a difference 
with another private board of relief in the field, con- 
ducted by Mr. Klopsch. This is far beyond the fact. 
Miss Barton is as capable as ever of directing Red 
Cross relief, and the Society has been too great a 
power for good to be crowded out by any other 
workers or to engage in any controversy with them. 
Each can do a world of good independently of the 
other. Doubtless the Cuban Relief Committee in 
New York will stand by Miss Barton, and so will the 
Department of State; and should Congress appropri- 
ate any sum of money for Cuban relief, we presume 
Miss Barton will be called on to have her part in dis- 
tributing it. Should war come, more than ever 
would the Red Cross remain. Spain’s Red Cross 
creed extends no further than relief to the sick and 
wounded soldiers; the American society takes in 
others. So it is really by Spain’s consent that our 
relief is going on, not strictly on Red Cross lines but 
only by Red Cross individuals and methods. 





Ir is a great moral relief to find that the Court of 
Appeals in Paris has quashed the verdict of guilty 
found against M. Zola by the jury in the Paris assizes, 
before which he was tried on the charge of defam- 
ing the army. But it is a most extraordinary accu- 
sation which one of his counsel, M. Clemenceau, now 
brings against M. Billot, Minister of War, whom he 
publicly charges with having attempted to intimidate 
the Court of Appeals, and secure from it the confirm- 
ation of the conviction; that he surprised General 
Billot and the presiding judge in conversation. The 
latter was protesting against the pressure which the 
Minister was putting upon him to support the con- 
viction. Whereupon the Minister of War answered: 
‘« All I have to say, then, is that you are preparing a 
revolution of which you will be the first victim.’’ 
That isa very startling statement. It was nothing 
more than a threat that the army would seize the 
Government and overthrow the civil courts. It isa 
grand act of the Court of Appeals that it has not 
been frightened by the public clamor nor by the threat 
of the Minister of War. 





Most interesting and startling is the news that 
Great Britain’s sudden naval display in the Chinese 
waters accompanies a demand on China, backed by 
force, that the port of Wei-hai-wei be given to Great 
Britain onterms similar to those on which Port Ar- 
thur has been given to Russia and Kiao-chau to 
Germany. This opens very grave and curious com- 
plications. Port Arthur is on the horn commanding 
the north side of the entrance into the Gulf of 
Pechili, and Wei-hai-wei is on the south horn. If 
Great Britain takes Wei-hai-wei, then she has nearly, 
if not quite as solid a hold on the capital at Peking 
as has Russia. To be sure this will not release Rus- 
sia’s hold on Manchuria, nor will it affect her impor- 
tant railroad connections, for these will now be 
rather confirmed; but Russia’s position as sole dic- 
tator will be compromised. More critical will be 
Great Britain’s attitude to Germany in this matter; 
for Germany holds Kiao-chau, in the same province 
of Shantung, hardly a hundred miles off in a straight 
line. To be sure Germany’s concession does not 
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reach to Wei-hai-wei, but she may be supposed to 
regard all Shantung as under her influence. She 
might resent Great Britain’s demand for compensa- 
tion inthe province where she has established a prior 
claim, just as Great Britain resents a demand from 
France for a protectorate in the province in which 
Hongkong is situated. Still more, this Wei-hai-wei 
is now held by Japan, and what arrangement the 
British have made with Japan, if any, is not clear. 
Certainly Britain has no desire to quarrel with Japan, 
and we must assume that she has been given the 
right of succession when China pays the indemnity. 





.... With the praise given to President McKinley 
and Consul-General Lee, there must be associated 
full recognition of the wise and careful handling of 
negotiations by Minister Woodford. He has seen 
the difficulties of the Spanish situation, and has been 
unwilling to believe that peace was hopeless. He 
says: 

**T still believe that the great and good purposes of 
my President will yet be secured. I shall not desist 
from my labors fora just and honorable peace until the 
guns have actually opened fire. My faith is still strong 
that war, with all its horrors, will be averted. There 
is enough bloodshed in Cuba. I cannot believe that 
the closing hours of the nineteenth century will be red- 
dened bya conflict between Spain and America. My 
country asks for peace based on conditions that will 
make it permanent and beneficent. I have faith that 
Spain will yet do what is necessary to assure justice to 
Cuba, with peace.’’ 


..++ Those interested in Christian work in Spain 
at this time should remember especially the college 
for girls, established under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Board at San Sebastian. It has had a marvel- 
ous development, conquering a great many preju- 
dices, and is just getting on te a firm foundation. It 
is greatly to be feared that a declaration of war be- 
tween the two countries may very seriously injure it. 
We do not believe, however, that the good thus ac- 
complished will be destroyed, tho we find it difficult 
to see how is could be maintained. 


....»Can lynchers be tried? That is not impossi- 
ble, but that they can be convicted by any court in 
the country is quite another thing. It wasin Tal- 
bot County, Ga., that Dr. W. L. Ryder, was lynched 
last July, and his brother, Dr. C, A. Ryder, has put 
detectives at work, and has secured evidence in which 
he charges nine prominent citizens with having had 
part inthe crime, and the evidences forces the Gov- 
ernorto take measures to secure justice. But a con- 
viction is less likely than the killing of the brother, 
who has received threatening letters. 

.... Mrs, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward has uttered 
an eloquent plea for peace. We hope she will be 
heard when she rebukes the plotting of war on Eas- 
ter Day. War isalways wrong. The terrible war in 
Cuba must stop, and we do not give up hope that our 
President will find peaceful means to bring it to an- 
end. The pulpits of the land spoke eloquently for 
peace last Sunday in this city and all over the coun- 
try—for peace in Cuba, peace between the United 
States and Spain, and for Cuban independence. 


.... President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass., writes us: 

Will you kindly permit me to ask your subscribers 
if any of them can give me any information concerning 
the age of most frequent conversions, or refer me to 
any persons, articles, books, or other sources of infor- 
mation upon the subject? Incidentally to this I should 
be glad for references to any literature upon the general 
subject of conversion. 

.... Spanish methods of war are fairly indicated 
by a paragraph from Spanish forces, detailing the 
successes of a column of Spanjsh troops. It de- 
stroyed, we are told, ‘‘ninety-four farms, a sugar- 
cane mill, a coffee plantation, some barracks and two 
hospitals during the last three days.’” What kind ef 
warfare is that which destroys hospitals ? 


.... The Dingley Tariff is steadily increasing our 
customs receipts. In March it produced $410,000 
more than in February, and $5,000,000 more than 
the Wilson Tariff yielded in the corresponding month 
of itsexistence. It cannot be denied that the new 
law is justifying the predictions which its friends 
made for it. 


....A correspondent last week mentioned Mr 
Bruce, of Mississippi, as the only colored Senator we- 
have ever had in Congress. Senator Revels served 
in the Senate from the same State, and Governor 
Pinchback, of Louisiana, was chosen to the Senate, 
but not allowed to take his seat. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


The International Sunday-School Lesson 
Committee. 


BY JESSE W. BROOKS, PH.D. 


THE International Sunday-School Lesson Committee 
held an important meeting in Chicago, March 30th and 
31st. This Committee derives its authority from the 
International Sunday-school conventions and has en- 
tire charge of the selecting of lessons for nearly 
twenty million Sunday-school scholars in America and 
foreign lands. 

Of the fifteen members of the Committee, on this side 
the Atlantic, the following were present: Warren 
Randolph, D.D., of Newport, R. 1.; A. E. Dunning, 
D.D., of Boston, Mass.; John Potts, D.D., of Toronto, 
Ont.; Prof. J. I. D. Hinds, D.D., of Lebanon, Tenn.; 
Benjamin F. Jacobs, of Chicago, IIl.; Prof. J. R. 
Sampey, D.D., of Louisville, Ky.; B. B. Tyler, D.D., 
of Decatur, IIl.; J. S. Stahr, D.D.. of Lancaster, Penn.; 
S. F. Schauffler, D.D., of New York City; E. B. Kep- 
hart, D.D., of Baltimore, Md.; Mosheim Rhodes, D.D., 
of St. Louis, Mo., and Principal E. 1. Rexford, B.A., 
of Montreal. . 

There are also eight corresponding members of the 
Committee, of whom six are in London, England, onein 
Calcutta, India, and one in Melbourne, Australia. The 
Committee is now at work upon the lessons extending 
from January Ist, 1900 to January Ist, 1906. During 
these six years it is proposed to cover the whole Bible, 
devoting two and one-half years tothe Old Testament 
and three and one-half years to the New Testament. 
The chronological study of the life of Christ will be 
taken up January Ist, 1900, and will extend until July 
Ist, 1901. The lessons for 1900 were selected by the 
Committee, while convened at Washington, one year 
ago. They have since been submitted for revision and 
suggestion to the corresponding members across the 
water, and on Wednesday morning, at the first session 
of this meeting, they were finally revised and adopted. 
The sessions of Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 
were devoted to the selecting of lessons for 1gor. 
These, concluding the life of Christ and covering the 
books of Genesis and Exodus, will now be submitted to 
the foreign committee, after which they will be revised 
and finally adopted at the meeting to be held at At- 
lanta, Ga., in April of ’99. Itis the design of the Com- 
mittee to give greater interest to the Old Testament 
lessons by making them center around the Old Testa- 
ment characters; and it is thought that this will be 
especially appreciated by the younger members of the 
schools. 

As this was the first time the Committee had met in 
Chicago since ’87, it was made the occasion of rallying 
the Sunday-school forces of the middle West under the 
inspiring leadership of Mr. B. F. Jacobs, who stands 
to-day as the Nestor among modern progressive Sun- 
day-school workers; and it has been, without doubt, 
the most important gathering of Sunday-school leaders 
that this Western metropolis has ever seen. 

Thursday evening a banquet was served to the Com- 
mittee, at which about five hundred sat in the beautiful 
banquet hall of the auditorium. 

The ‘‘ feast of reason and the flow of soul,’”’ which 
was presided over by Mr. Jacobs, commenced with an 
address of welcome by the Hon. Charles Alling, of the 
Common Council, who represented Mayor Carter Har- 
rison, and who presumably made the visitors feel safer 


during their stay in Chicago by telling them that in the” 


celebrated body, to which he belonged, there were four 
Presbyterian elders. Like Oliver Twist, he called for 
more; and, in view of the approaching municipal elec- 
tion, his call was cheered to the echo. Dr. Withrow 
followed with a fervent address of welcome in behalf of 
the churches of Chicago. He told the visitors that the 
churches since 1870 had increased from 157 to 633, while 
the theaters that attempt to support respectable plays 
are fewer nowthanthen. Following Dr. Withrow were 
five addresses by members of the Committee. The Rev. 
Dr.John Potts, chairman of the Committee, outlined the 
work which had been done during this meeting. He 
emphasized both the international and interdenomi- 
national features of the work, referring to the fact that 
the Sunday-school army on this side the Atlantic has 
almost doubled itself in the past twenty-five years. He 
promised his associates ‘‘a right royal Canadian wel- 
come ’’ whenever they might elect to visit the Dominion, 
and closed by reading the recently published poem of 
the Laureate as ‘“‘ Britain’s Greetingto America.’’ The 
other addresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Rhodes, of St. Louis; Dr. Schauffler, of New York; 
Principal Rexford, of Montreal, and Dr. Sampey, of 
Louisville, who succeeded the late Dr. Broadus upon 
the Committee. Space will not permit us even to epit- 
omize these excellent addresses. Principal Rexford 
dwelt particularly upon the wonderful unifying power 
that is exerted upon the different branches of the 
Church in using the same lessons each week. He saw 
here the bond that is drawing all Christians together. 
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The last words of the evening were by Mr. J. C. 
Ikehara, who represented the 750 Sunday-schools and 
the 25,000 Sunday-school scholars of Japan. The work 
of saving 41,000,000 Japanese, of whom 15,000,000 are 
children, is great, and Mr. Ikehara declared that if 
Japan is to be conquered for Christ the children must 
be conquered by means of the Sunday-school. In clo- 
sing the meeting Mr. Jacobs referred to the ‘‘ World’s 
Sunday-school Convention,” to be held in London from 
July 11th to 16th, and expressed his anticipation that 
there would be a very large attendance of delegates 
from America. 


Cuicaco, ILL, 





THE 110th annual meeting of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church (North) will be opened 
on May tIoth, at the Winona Assembly grounds, War- 
saw,Ind. The sermon will be preached that evening by 
the Moderator, Sheldon Jackson, D.D., LL.D. 


....The second anniversary of the organization of 
the Volunteers of America was celebrated last Monday 
evening. It was delayed somewhatin order that Mrs. 
Ballington Booth might herself be present and give 
her greeting and inspire the Volunteers by her presence. 
The exercises included the presentation of a standard 
to the Volunteer Prisoners League of the Illinois State 
Prison at Joliet, and of standards to the five Volunteer 
Sunday-schools which ‘have been established within 
the last three months. 


.-..-The vote of the Methodist conferences on the 
amendment for equal lay and ministerial representa- 
tion continues to be favorable. Since our last refer- 
ence toit the returns of six conferences have been re- 
reived. The New York Conference gives 118 for it 
and 80 against, the New Jersey 110 to 65, the New York 
East 196 to 35, the Newark 156 to 29, the Southwest 
Kansas 69 to 14, and the Northwest Kansas 67 to 9. 
The totals now are: for 2,061, against 683. This gives 
the necessary three-fourths vote with two or three to 
spare. 


....Francis A. Palmer, President of the Broadway 
Bank, has established ‘‘ The Francis Asbury Palmer 
Fund,” starting it with a gift of $300,000, the income of 
which is to be used for the advancement of home mis- 
sions and of educational institutions to assist evan- 
gelical churches, missions and schools, to help needy 
persons who desire to become Christian ministers, and 
to establish in colleges and schools Bible teachers and 
lecturers. It will be under the charge of a board of 
directors of which Mr. Palmer is president, and most of 
the others are leading men connected with the Chris- 
tian Connection. 


....The recent destruction by fire of the building in 
Chicago in which the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion had its offices and where the Presbyterian minis- 
ters’ meetings were held, has raised the question 
whether there should not be a Presbyterian house in 
that city. Ever since the great fire there have been no 
permanent headquarters for the denomination, and now 
that some location is necessary, the Chicago papers 
are raising the question about a special building. In 
this connection the old discussion has been raised as to 
whether the Presbyterian Home Board might not with 
advantage be located there rather than in this city. 


....At a meeting last week, in Boston, of the officers 
of the various Congregational missionary organizations 
and a number of other members of the denomination, a 
resolution was passed expressing the hope and expecta- 
tion that the Massachusetts representatives in both 
Houses of Congress would do their utmost to check 
hasty Congressional action and sustain the President in 
his efforts to secure an honorable and, if possible, a 
peaceable adjustment of our relations with Spain, not 
disregarding the interests of the oppressed people of 
Cuba. Copies were sent to Senator Lodge, Congress- 
man Gillett and the President. 


.... There has been for some time discussion as to an 
assistant for Dr. John Hall, in the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, of this city. At one time during the 
consideration of his resignation it was said that he 
agreed to call an assistant. In the final action, how- 
ever, no mention ofthis was made, and since then there 
has been little said. This last week, however, it was 
stated that a call had been given to C. W. Barnes, 
D.D., who has been filling the pulpit of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, of Chicago, since the resignation of 
the Rev. Thomas C. Hall, and that Dr. Barnes had 
accepted. Dr. Hall has been of late somewhat indis- 
posed, and Dr. Barnes has come on from Chicago to 
assist him until his recovery. He denies that any ar- 
rangement has been made. Hecame on at Dr. Hall’s 
personal request. 


....President Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, has announced a new plan adopted 
by the Board of Directors for the award of scholarships. 
Hitherto these have been given especially on the 
ground of need. In the future they will be on the 
basis of merit, including attainment in scholarship and 
in Christian life and work. The money available each 
year for scholarship payments is to be divided into a 
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definite number of scholarships of different values cor- 
responding to different grades of merit. These grades 
of merit are to be determined by various tests applied 
by the faculty. An entrance examination is to be 
established, and regard will be had tothe maintenance 
of high standing during the whole course, the best 
work commanding the greatest value. In case of an 
excess of applicants the scholarships will be awarded 
on the basis of merit. Certain honorary scholarships 
or ‘‘studentships” are also to be instituted with no 
financial income but marking attainments in study. 
The general plan has been adopted after careful inves- 
tigation of methods used in. English and Scotch univer- 
sities. Wherever conditions are already named in en- 
dowments, those will not be included in the new plan. 


....In connection with the celebration of the 250th 
anniversary of the Westminster Standards at the next 
meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, it is proposed to ‘prepare an exhibit setting 
forth the history and growth of the Presbyterian 
Church within its different synods. Several of the 
synods, presbyteries and also the educational institu- 
tions are already making preparations for such an ex- 
hibit, and the hope is expressed that all others will co- 
operate. What is desired is that churches should fur- 
nish short histories with names of the founders and im- 
portant events, together with photographs illustrating 
these histories; that similar information be sent by the 
different educational institutions, and the presbyteries 
and synods,the latter especially to send charts showing 
their boundaries not only as at present, but as organ- 
ized formerly, and illustrating the growth and situation 
of the churches. The boards of the Church are like- 
wise requested to prepare histories with statements of 
the officers and any items of interest. Valuable manu- 
scripts and private collections are also solicited. 


... Hartford Theological Seminary (Congregational) 
has 64 students in the different departments. Of these 
nine are young women, chiefly graduates of Mount 
Holyoke College. One of them won the prize for the 
greatest absolute proficiency in the study of Old Testa- 
ment Hebrew. The seminary has several scholarships 
for women. The outline of study shows that the total 
number of courses offered is 144, of which 35 are pre- 
scribed and 10g elective, and the number of hours 
offered for elective choice to the junior class is 532, to 
the middle class 971, and to the senior class 1,051. 
There is a mission study class once a week, following 
the course laid down by the Student Volunteer move- 
ment. Inthe regular curriculum prescribed or elec- 
tive, the chief reference to missions is a series of 12 
lectures on Missionary Memoirs, by the venerable Dr. 
A. C. Thompson, altho considerable attention is given 
to Oriental studies, Arabic, Coptic, etc., and to Isiam 
and the Eastern Church. Sociology in its various 
forms, as also the institutional church are well pro- 
vided for. The long list of electives, aside from the 
prescribed course, covers very nearly every conceiv- 
able topic in theological study. 


...-A church suit has just closed at Waco, Tex.. 
which disclosesa legal principle of general interest and 
value to church people. Two factions in a certain con- 
gregation of the Disciples of Christ near Waco, dispu- 
ting each other’s exclusive right to the church property 
in which they had previously worshiped together, 
sought a settlement in court. The two factions were 
designated as ‘‘The Progressive’’ and ‘‘ The Firm 
Foundation’’ Disciples. The latter was the larger 
faction and included the elders of the united congrega- 
tion, and had possession of the church property. The 
other party had for some time been worshiping in a 
hall. Both claimed to be the true church of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ in McGregor, the place where they wor- 
shiped. The whole question turned upon loyalty to the 
fundamental principles, usages and customs of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ at large. The court, in settling this 
matter, found that the Firm Foundation faction held: 
(1) That none but persons having been immersed ‘‘ for 
the remission of sins’ should hold fellowship in the 
Church of Christ; (2) that persons, now in the Church, 
having been baptized ‘‘ because of the remission of 
sins ’’ should either be rebaptized ‘‘ unto remission,” or 
else be withdrawn from by the congregation; (3) that 
itis sinful to use instrumental music in connection with 
worship in the churches; (4) that the formation of mis- 
sionary societies and like organizations and the holding 
of religious conventions are in violation of the faith of 
the Church; and(5) that the use of church property for 
conventions and societies is sinful. The court also 


_ found that the Progressive faction (plaintiff corpora- 


tion in this suit) hold: (1) That the design of baptism is 
not a test of fellowship in the Church of Christ, but 
that all persons who have been baptized (immersed) 
upon a profession of faith in Christ are Christians, and 
are entitled to membership in their churches regardless 
of their views on the design of baptism—whether or 
not baptism is forthe remission of sins; (2) that no per- 
sons should be excluded from the Church because of 
their views on this matter; (3) that the use of musical 
instruments in churches and the formation of mis- 
sionary societies are mere matters of expediency, at 
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the discretion of individual Christians, and that an atti- 
tude on these questions should not in any way affect 
one’s standing inthechurch. The court also found 
that the plaintiff corporation represents the doctrines, 
principles and customs of the original Church of the 
Disciples at McGregor before the factions arose, and 
that it also is in substantial accord with the people 
known throughout the country as the Disciples of 
Christ. And that in the five items mentioned above 
the Firm Foundation faction has departed from the 
doctrine, principles and customs of the original church 
at McGregor, for the propagation of which the church 
property in question was dedicated and held in trust. 
The court ordered that the so-called Progressive faction, 
representing the original church, is entitled to the pos- 
session of the property. 


The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for April 17th. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION.—MaATT. 17: I-9. 

GoLpEN TExT.—‘‘ We beheld his glory, the glory as 
of the only begetten of the Father.’’—1 JOHN I: 14. 

Notes.—‘‘After six days.’’—Luke 9g: 28 included the 
days from which and to which; Matthew speaks of six 
days from conversation in last lesson. “A high 
mountain apart.’’—Popular tradition has fixed the spot 
on Mt. Tabor; but modern scholarship (Lightfoot, Dr. 
Robinson and Dean Stanley) fixes upon some one of 
the mountains in the vicinity of Cesarea Philippi. 
It is likely that Mt. Hermon was the spot. No one 
can be positive. “‘Was trans figured.’’—Metamor- 
phosed, changed in outward appearance. A change 
1 ** Moses and Elijah.” 
—Who represented the Law andthe Prophets. It was 
indeed fit that these spiritual leaders should wish to 
talk with Christ about his death, and he with them. 
The spontaneous spiritual recognition of these leaders 
and the fact of their being there, after all, proves that 
death does not make an end to operations of the spirit- 
ual natures of those it claims. ‘*I will make here 
three tabernacies.’’—Booths, tents out of brushwood for 
you to spend the night in after yourconversation. Pe- 
ter was undoubtedly stupefied by these wonderful appa- 
ritions. His love and characteristic zeal prompt him 
to do something to make them comfortable. er | 
bright cloud overshadowed them.’’—There is a difference 
of interpretation as to whether the three or the whole 
company were included in the cloud. One thing we 
know is that the cloud was indicative of the divine 
presence, the complacency of the Father in the Son. 
‘“* Hear ye him.’’—Accept what he teaches as ulti- 
mate. ‘* Tell the vision to no man.’’—This word 
vision has an objective, not a subjective sense. It im- 
plies the reality of what had just ceased to be. 

Instruction.—|esus took three choice selected disciples 
to witness his glory. Thus it is not given to every 
honest Christian to apprehend all the inner spiritua/ 
truths. The Christlike soul, which, in its fidelity to 
truth converges toward him, will catch new glimpses 
of his glory day by day; but not all at once. The 
Christian system is nothing if not one of development. 
We shall see him as he is some time, if we follow him 
prayerfully to the mountain hights. 

Moses’ face was changed to exceeding brightness by 
reason of the glory of God reflected therefrom. With 
Christ it was different. The radiance burst from with- 
inout. He was luminous as the sun, fromthe intensity 
of his own light—the exceeding purity of his divine 
natureand life. May we shine, not only from reflected 
light, but because there is within us an intensity of 
truth and love that can no more be hid than 4tna. 

Peter, in his delirium of excitement, would build for 
the Lord and the saints temporary tents of brushwood, 
asort of camping-out place for the night. To build 
such atabernacle iseasy forus. Mostofusdoit. We 
erect temporary dwelling-places for Jesus out of our 
impulses. Instead of this, let each build a permanent 
home for him in the dominant purpose to do his will. 

After all it is worth while to live such a life, modeled 
after Christ, so that even if we do not hearthe Father’s 
voice commending, nevertheless we know that our 
works are stamped with God’s approval. Of this we 
are sure when we receive peace and bestow happiness. 

The consciousness of God begets humility in the true 
disciple. He casts himself in the dust and cries: ‘‘ Un- 
clean! unclean!’ Christ then raises him up and com- 
forts him. 


No wonder these three were frightened at the strange 
appearances. But when all was over, when the blind- 
ing excitement had passed away, and they felt their 
friend’s touch and looked upon his calm face, what a 
feeling of personal security! They were alone with 
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Christ did fulfil literally the Law and the Prophets. 
He is a formal as well as areal Messiah. We can re- 
ceive him in the full belief that he overlooked no re- 
quirement of his position. He is no imperfect re- 
deemer. He is our official Savior. 

This is the second identification of Christ by the 
Father. There is no use caviling about the divinity of 
Christ if the gospels are accepted as a true account of 
what did take place. Deny them, deny all. Accept 
them, accept all. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Literature. 
Some of the Great Hymns.” 


THIs volume, published with all the honors of the 
press, ivory-finished paper, broad margins, excellent 
type and copious illustration, is an approptiate Easter 
offering. 

The author has selected twenty-five of the iymns 
of the Church which, tho they can by nu means be 
called the greatest twenty-five English hymns, are 
all dear to English-speaking Christians, and worthy 
of the praises Dr. Banks has bestowed on them in 
his volume. 

Apparently they have been selected for the inter- 
esting histories connected with them, and which Dr. 
Banks recites with good effect. For example 





“Jesus, lover of my soul”’ 
is believed to have had its inspiration in John Wes- 
ley’s narrow escape from shipwreck. Dr. Banks 
adds another illustration in the pathetic account of 
the solitary sailor on his wrecked ship, who went 
down in sight of a helpless crowd on the shore, sing- 
ing these strains amid the storm. 
Cardinal Newman is himself the authority for the 
story of 
‘* Lead, kindly light, 
which is gracefully reflected in this volume, where 
it is published side by side with the less known but 
hardly inferior hymn: 
‘¢ Time was I shrank from what was right, 
From fear of what was wrong; 


I would not brave the sacred fight 
Because the foe was strong. 


‘* But now I cast that finer sense 
And sorer shame aside; 
Such dread of sin was indolence, 
Such aim at heaven was pride. 


“So when my Savior calls I rise, 
And calmly do my best; 
Leaving to him, with silent eyes, 
Of hope and fear the rest. 


‘‘ I step, I mount, where he has led, 
Men count my failings o’er; 
I know them; yet, tho self I dread, 
I love his precept more.” 
The familiar hymn which Henry Francis Lyte gave 
as his own dying legacy to the Church, 
‘* Abide with me! fast falls the eventide,”’ 
and which, as Dr. Banks remarks, ‘‘ has taken wings 
and crossed all oceans comforting humanity 
in all lands,’’ grows doubly pathetic when read 
in the light of its birth in the dying moments of the 
sacred poet among his congregation of sobbing, 
broken-hearted fishermen and their families at Brix- 
ham. 
Who has not been stirred by the trumpet notes of 
the great lyric 
‘* Give to the winds thy fears,”’ 
generally attributed to John’ Wesley, who, however, 
was only the translator. It will grow dearer to us 
when we know the touching history of the hymn in 
the life of its pious and devoted author, Paul Ger- 
hardt, and its birth amid his painful wanderings for 
conscience’ sake. Our modern American ideas do 
not allow us to sing the whole hymn in our service. 
In our service books the hymn is made to begin with 
the line cited above 


‘* Give to the winds thy fears’’; 


but in Germany the writer of this notice has often 
worshiped with congregations who sang with un- 
wearied interest the twelve verses of the original, 
beginning with the first as given in Wesley’s version, 
‘Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into his hands, 
To his sure trust and tender care 
Who earth and heaven commands,”’ 
and sung not in the racing quickstep of our Ameri- 
can touch-and-go style, but in theample3-2time of 
the old choral, with its fond, reverent and satisfying 
delay on each note of the happifying song. 

The pathetic history of Cowper’s 

‘“‘ God moves ina mysterious way 
His wonders to perform” 
loses nothing by being told again. 

The churches do not seem to have time in their 
service for the richest notes of Cowper’s hymns, 
But in such a collection as Dr. Banks’s we may sure- 
ly expect some allusion to the two verses usually 
omitted from 

“ There is a Fountain filled with blood.” 
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They express so much of the poet’s own personal 
feeling that we can never read without emotion: 
‘* Lord, I believe Thou hast prepared 
(Unworthy tho I be) 
For me a blood-bought, free reward, 
A golden harp for me ; 


“’Tis strung and.tuned for endless years, 
And formed by power divine, 
To sound in God the Father’s ears, 
No other Name but Thine.”’ 
Another to which we may allude is the hymn in 
which Cowper breathed his aspirations for the glori- 
fied life: 
‘To Jesus, the Crown of my hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone.”’ 
It is in this hymn that he gives voice to the truest 
Christian humility in describing the triumph of the 
heavenly life over the memory of earthly sin and sings 
of it as forgotten, 
‘‘or if remembered above, 
Remembrance no sadness shall raise.” 
Pheebe Cary is represented inthe compilation with 
‘*One sweetly solemn thought.”’ 
The story of Dr, Palmer’s 
‘* My faith looks up to Thee,”’ 
‘‘the most spiritual of all American hymns,” may 
have been told before. We have not heardit. As 
Dr. Banks relates the incident the publication of this 
great hymn is one more debt which the Christian 
people owe to the sense and discernment of Lowell 
Mason. ° 

Tho these stories published by Dr. Banks cannot 
be said to be altogether new, they are woven in with 
the hymns in an interesting way which rounds out 
the book and completes its symmetry. 

The collection is by no means a complete one. It 
is so far from this that we assume the author had no 
intention of making it anything more than he calls it 
on the title-page, tho his title would perhaps have 
been closer to the fact had it read ‘‘ Some immortal 
hymns and their story.” 

We note with gratification that all trace of the ec- 
clesiastical relations of the writers is absent from the 
volume. Not one such false note is heard in the col- 
lection. Catholic and Protestant, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Congregationalist, High Church, 
Low Church, converted Jew, and even one Unitarian 
combine in this chorus of praise. 

We could never quite understand what Johnson 
wrote of Watts, that it was his praise to have done in 
his version of the Psalms better than any one else 
what no one had done well. He must have intended 
the remark to apply only to the Psalms. Yet with 
such an example before us as 

‘‘ The Lord descended from above 
And bowed the heavens high, 
And underneath his feet he cast 
The darkness of the sky. 
Oncherub and on cherubin 
Full royally he rode, 
And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad,”’ 
we must at least doubt, even as to this, especially 
when we remember that as great an authority as Leib- 
nitz declared he would rather have written this one 
stanza than any other in English verse. 

At all events, we close this very limited compila- 
tion with the feeling that our inheritance in the Eng- 
lish hymns is a great one. Good as Dr. Banks’s selec- 
tions are, they are composed rather of hymns which 
had some interesting incident attached to them than 
ofthe best and greatest twenty-five ofthem all. Still 
it is a notable collection, and one which tempts us to 
drop our pen with the closing remark that no minis- 
ter is master of all his best notes of power in the 
pulpit, who does not know his hymn-book, and the 
really great hymns in it, and know how to select 
them, toadapt hisselections to occasions, and to read 
them with the elevated dignity and choral rhythm 
which is proper to a Christian hymn. 


Henry Newbolt’s Poems.* 


A TRUE poet isa true patriot, if he is faithful to the 
ancient sources, the wells of strongest human passion. 
Love has been universally recognized as the flame of 
the Muses; and one of the most powerful of love’s mani- 
festations is the passionate regard in which fine na- 
tures hold their native land. It is well enough to take 
a cosmopolitan view of life, art, politics, religion, when 
we coldly weigh problems of international economy, of 
diplomacy, of general worldly intercourse, or of con- 
ventional advances in the amenities of civilization; but 
the poet must live close to original human nature, un- 
conventional, unhindered, absolutely true in heart. Art 
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with him is not academical; he scorns diplomacy; he 
sings his own convictions, preferences, passions; he 
sings his own land, as did Burns, Beranger, Theocri- 
tus, Simonides, Tennyson and nearly every other great 
singer, and with such splendid fervor thatall the world 
joins with him in his patriotic enthusiasm. 

Here is a tiny volume of lyrics in which a young 
Englishman sings of England’s maritime glory and of 
the captains who have done most to build up that 
glory. It is boyish song; but for its youthful sincerity 
and vigor we are thankful. Something fresh, like a 
spontaneous outburst from a genuine song-throat, stirs 
the words as we sometimes see new leaves stirred by a 
May wind. In the opening poem there breathes a 
spirit singularly attractive. The ancient heroic thrill 
plays along the lines, and in the rhymes we hear the 
throb of a strong heart beating in tune to patriotic 
memories: 

‘« Essex was fretting in Cadiz Bay, 

With galleons fair in sight ; 

Howard at last must give him his way 
And the word was passed to fight. 

Never was schoolboy gayer than he, 
Since holidays first began ; 

He tossed his bonnet to wind and sea, 
And under the guns he ran.”’ 


That is a stanza fitly tempered; it has the blending of 
fine description with just a proper dramatic suggestion 
of heroic personality. The fight is realized, but only 
in its ideal significance. The hero is presented instan- 
taneously, by a flash of genius. The whole poem is 
touched as if with rudimentary greatness. We think 
of a lion’s cub at play. 

We do not goto the length of saying that Admirals 
Allis a perfect poem. There is a scrappy effect in its 
make-up which detracts from its artistic form. The 
critical reader has a sense of something like seams be- 
tween the stanzas, where the poet has stitched them 
together; but the stanzas are notable successes when 
taken as separate little poems. As a whole it is a stir- 
ring, if loosely constructed ballad, ending effectively 
with this summing up: 

‘‘ Admirals all, they said their say 
(The echoes are ringing still). 
Admirals all, they went their way 
To the haven under the hill. 
But they left us a kingdom none can take— 
The realm of the circling sea— 
To be ruled by rightful sons of Blake, 
And the Rodneys yet to be.”’ 
We callattention to the clever touch with which Mr. 
Newbolt weaves in an appropriate Tennysonian allu- 
sion in the fourth verse of the above stanza. The un- 
marked quotation suggests that some day England 


may long for 
‘* the touch of a vanished hand 


And thesound of a voice that is still,”’ 

when it would be her salvation to have a Nelson or a 
Drake come out from ‘‘ the haven under the hill.” 

Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will remember the 
ringing poem, ‘* The Vigil,’’ which appeared on our 
first page some weeks ago. It is the closing piece in 
this little book, and taken at all points it is the best 
that Mr. Newbolt has written. Four or five others, 
however, deserve unstinted praise. ‘‘A Ballad of 
John Nicholson,” despite certain lapses in rhythm, is a 
brilliant bit of story-telling in rhyme. ‘‘ Vital Lam- 
pada,’”’ ‘‘ The Fighting Téméraire,’’ and ‘‘ Hawke”’ 
may be read without unqualified critical approval, but 
not without certain shivers of sympathetic response to 
the poet’s vigorous word-music. There is a happy 
lack of fine phrasing and finical affectation of mere lit- 
erary prettiness in Mr. Newbolt’s style. At times he 
presses quite too far in the other direction. We can- 
not find any music in lines like 

‘* And the sea beneath the sun glittered white,’’ 

ware And those later who dare grapple their prey.” 
Indeed, not a tew rough verses mar the effect of other- 
wise almost perfect stanzas. 


One bit of dialect shows that Mr. Newbolt could, if 
he cared for that sort of thing, rival Mr. Kipling in 
his ballads of bad English. ‘‘ Drake’s Drum” is a 
strong, moving poem, despite the dialect. It would 
have been betterin good, plain, properly spelled words. 
Somehow a lyric losés by just as much as it falls short 
of verbal perfection. 

But there is so muchto be said in honest praise of these 
strikingly bold and forceful ballads that fault-finding 
seems a thankless way out of the danger of over-lau- 
dation. What Mr. Newbolt willturn out to be under 
the test of further and more elaborate work we dare 
not predict. Certainly, his beginning is full of promise. 
He has clearly distinguished himself for originality 
of attitude and for boldness of effort. What he has 
accomplished is yet of meager proportions; but it rings 
with the accent of genius. It is allin one key. What 
breadth of imagination, what compass of expression, 
what versatility and flexibility of invention he may 
have is for the future to disclose. 

The man behind the lyre is at last the measure— 
? homme méme isthe song—and a mere bird-organ capa- 
ble of but one theme is not the true poet’s syrinx. Mr. 
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Newbolt has rung some changes right lustily on one 
subject, the hero of naval battle. We shall be glad to 
hear him do as well, even better, in other fields of song. 
We venture to hope that his notable success at the out- 
set of his career will not urge him to conscious over- 
spurring and whipping of Pegasus. Itis the accidental, 
at least the unexpected, stamp that frees the vein of 
Hippocrene from the rock of Helicon. Mr. Newbolt’s 
little book smacks deliciously of the true fountain. Its 
imperfections seem connected withthe unruly nature 
of youth and enthusiasm; its best parts emit the fire of 
inspiration, the sparkle of a fresh stream— 
midaxog && lepie bAiyn AuBac axpov dwrov, 





IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By James Bryce. (The 
Century Co.) 

That country is to be deemed fortunate whose annals 
are written by so accomplished an observer as Mr. 
Bryce. Few of the inhabitants of the American Com- 
monwealth have deserved so well of their country as 
he; and we risk little in the assertion that no one in 
South Africa could have told its story with anything 
like the success that he has attained. We feel, as we 
rise from the perusal of his pages, that we have a suffi- 
ciently complete understanding of the whole subject. 
We see how the configuration of the country, harbor- 
less on the west, and fringed with a belt of pestilential 
lowlands on the east, determined its development from 
the south, and thus placed it in the hands of the Dutch 
and the English instead of the Portuguese. Our own 
experience with the Indians and the negroes enables us 
to comprehend the problems involved in the intrusion 
of the white race among the blacks of South Africa, 
and the history of the colony of New York, with its 
superimposition of English on Dutch civilization, affords 
us obyious and familiar analogies. In South Africa, 
too, there has been a slavery question, on a small scale, 
which has made trouble, but which seems to be in the 
way of a peaceful solution. And as we have seen our 
great seaboard cities invaded and as it were captured 
by hordes of foreigners, so now in the Transvaal 
Republic the Boers have to settle the question whether 
the land of their birth is to be ruled by them or by a 
polyglot host of adventurers animated with no other 
motive than the greed of gold, and intending to take 
their flight as soon as their lust has been gratified. 

The raid projected by Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson 
took place after Mr. Bryce had made his visit, and has 
been abundantly discussed by the press, so that we 
need spend no time in considering the relations of the 
uitlanders and the Boers. As the former outnumber 
the latter, it may seem that they must after a time 
assume control of the Government. Butthe Boers are 
an extremely stubborn people, mighty in battle; and it 
is by no means clear that they could be reduced by any 
such forces as the gold-miners could muster. But if 
they should be overcome, they have another resource. 
As once before when harassed by the English, they 
can ¢rek out into the wilderness and found another 
State where they can continue that patriarchal life 
which contents them so well. There is room enough 
for them, altho it would be made to some extent as be- 
fore, by driving out the aborigines. Mr. Bryce consid- 
ers that the evidence is in favor of the prolonged pro- 
ductiveness of the gold-mines of the Rand; but should 
these mines fail, the menace to the dominion of the 
Boers would quickly disappear. Outside of the Trans- 
vaal the future belongs tothe English. The climate is 
such that the white stock does not degenerate, and the 
natural resources of the country will support a popula- 
tion many times greater than that now in existence. 

Altho there are vast plains destined to eternal bar- 
renness through lack of water, there are other arid 
plains that afford a scanty pasturage, and many fertile 
tracts available for agriculture. The lack of trees is 
almost universal, such forests as exist being composed 
principally of worthless and stunted thorns; but there 
are immense beds of coal, which will afford an ample 
supply of fuel, possibly even a supply for exportation. 
The features of the country are generally monotonous; 
Mr. Bryce says that one may travel eight hundred 
miles and see less variety in the landscape than one 
would find in one-fourth of the same distance anywhere 
in Western Europe or in America east of the Alleghany 
Mountains. The air is keen and dry, hot by day and 
cold by night, the sun brilliant, and the absence of 
water and of greenness are conspicuous. Yet there is 
much interesting scenery, some that is even grand; 
and there is nearly everywhere the charm of primeval 
solitude and silence. Thecharm of color also is pres- 
ent ina high degree. Concerning this we may wisely 
let Mr. Bryce speak for himself. 


““Monotonous as the landscapes often are, there is a 
warmth and richness of tone about them which fills and 
delights the eye. One sees comparatively little of that 
whitish-blue limestone which so often gives a hard and 
chilling aspect to the scenery of the lower ridges of the 
Alps and of large parts of the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
In Africa even the gray granite or gneiss has a deeper 
tone than these limestones; and it is frequently covered by 
red and yellow lichens of wonderful beauty. The dark 
basalts and porphyries which occur in many places, the 
rich red tint which the surface of the sandstone rocks often 
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takes under the scorching sun, give depth of tone to the 
landscape; and tho the flood of midday sunshine is almost 
overpowering, the lights of morning and evening, touch- 
ing the mountains with every shade of rose and crimson 
and violet, are indescribably beautiful. It is in these 
morning and evening hours that the charm of the pure, 
dry air is specially felt. Mountains fifty or sixty miles 
away stand out clearly enough to enable all the wealth of 
their color and all the delicacy of their outlines to be per- 
ceived; and the eye realizes, by the exquisitely fine change 
of tint between the nearer and more distant ranges, the 
immensity and harmony of the landscape.”’ 


This passage affords a good illustration of the de- 
scriptive powers which Mr. Bryce brings to his task, 
and which are as well displayed in his accounts of the 
various races of men and their histories as in calling 
up before us the phenomena of nature. It would be 
interesting to dwell on some of these accounts, among 
them the part played by Christian missionaries in pro- 
tecting and elevating the natives; but space does not 
permit. We can assure those who wish to inform them- 
selves concerning the past and present of South Africa, 
in almost all its prominent aspects, that Mr. Bryce is an 
admirable guide. He has done the country full justice, 
we are satisfied; and if, having read his book, we are 
resigned to leaving South Africa unvisited, that is 
not his fault. 


FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. A JOURNEY AROUND THE 
Worip. By Mark Twain. (American Publishing 
Company, Hartford, Conn. $3.50.) 

Mark Twain has never done any better work than in 
this book. In mere literary craftsmanship he has done 
nothing as good, and his funis as keen and as mirth- 
provoking asever. The funis not perhaps as farcical 
as in some former instances, and it is more broken in 
upon by passages of serious meaning; but these things 
are not to its disadvantage. The wit is genuine, and so 
is the wisdom; and if the reader is not always able at 
first glance to distinguish the wit from the wisdom, the 
feigned from the true, so much the better for him in 
the end, for so he shall have to reread the puzzling 
passages and always find himself well paid for his 
pains by discovering more of both the fun and the 
good sense than he at first suspected. 

As a book of travels merely this one has no superior 
in the art of bringing strange scenes and people vividly 
before the reader’s mental eye; and the pictures so 
brought are by no means of the stale old set of things 
that other persons have seen and noted. Mark Twain 
travels with an open eye and a receptive mind, and 
what he sees he tells with a fearless pen. Whether 
with the unwinking gravity of a sleepy elephant he 
relates the impossibly plausible tale of the shark 
which out-stripped the combined resources of electric- 
ity and steam in its haste to bring a copy of the Lon- 
don 7imes containing news of the outbreak of war be- 
tween France and Germany safely in his maw, all the 
way from Liverpool to Australia, on purpose to enable 
Cecil Rhodes to anticipate the market and thus lay the 
foundation for his great fortune; or whether he pays a 
serious tribute to the good side of the British dominion 
in India, Mark Twain is always fresh, interesting, 
stimulating. His keen eye detects shams and exposes 
them, but not mercilessly. With all his sharpness and 
perception and detestation of cant, he is tolerant—as 
the humorous generally are—and not with the tolerance 
of carelessness or weakness, but with that larger kind, 
which, seeing wrongs and foreseeing their conse- 
quences,is yet disposed more to pity than to punish. 
In all his wit there is a large kindliness of nature that 
leaves no rankling sting afterits well-aimed shafts. He 
may not be ‘‘ good enough to be lonesome,”’’ but he will 
always be sweet-natured enough to be most heartily 
liked. 


THE STORY OF THE PALATINES. An Episode in Coionial 
History. By Sanford H. Cobb. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00.) 

Not a moment too soon has attention been directed to 
the history of one of the most noteworthy of all the im- 
migrant bodies of our Colonial days. The material for 
gaining an adequate knowledge of the subject was never 
plentiful, and with the lapse of years even what once 
existed is rapidly becoming less. The present narra- 
tive cannot by any means be held to have exhausted the 
subject, especially as the author does not seem to have 
had access to hitherto unpublished sources of informa- 
tion, but he has shown both research in collecting and 
judgment in arranging information that has been too 
widely scattered to be of much use to others than the 
most patient students of our early history. 

We could wish that more space had been devoted toa 
compendium of the history of the harassed: country 
from which the Palatines came for at ieast the half- 
century immediately preceding their great exodus. It 
was a small and comparatively insignificant principality, 
and its records have never been so well understood 
among usas they should have been, in view of the fact 
that from it came so numerically large a proportion of 
the early settlers who helped to make our country what 
it is. 

The Lower Palatinate lying on both banks of the 
Rhine, near Switzerland, lay between the many and 
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constantly bickering German principalities on the one 
hand, and the kingdom of France onthe other. But 
little, if at all larger than the State of Connecticut, it 
was a common battle-ground for its belligerent neigh- 
bors, and from the earliest times its people dwelt inthe 
midst of alarms. About 1560 the reigning Count Pala- 
tine embraced the cause of the Reformation, and under 
his protection and that of his successors, for a little 
more than a century, this great movement flourished in 
the Palatinate until a majority of the Paiatineshad be- 
come Protestants. The year 1685 is memorable as that 
of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which re- 
sulted in the flight from France of hundreds of thou- 
sands of its most valuable citizens. The same period 
was marked in the Palatinate by increased persecutions 
of the Protestants by their own rulers, now siding with 
the Church of Rome, and followed very soon by inva- 
sions of French troops who, being badly fed and un- 
paid, lived by pillage. Between the two the poor Pal- 
atines were harried until wholesale emigration, or 
wholesale starvation at home, were their only alterna- 
tives. 

Mr. Cobb justly characterizes as an Exodus the move- 
ment which brought the Palatines to our shores. It 
was a concerted action, made necessary both by condi- 
tions of direst poverty and bya spirit of resistance to 
persecution. The circumstances under which they came 
to America were peculiarly hard, and the fact that very 
few of themspoke any English, while almost none of 
the already settled colonists spoke German, was un- 
doubtedly one great cause of the social and political 
isdlation which attended their early settlements, and re- 
mains of which may still sometimes be traced. Yet from 
first,to last they have ever done good service in repel- 
ling the common enemy, whether he chance to be Indian 
or French, English or Hessian. . 

The poverty of these immigrants was so general and 
so extreme that ‘‘as poor asa Palatine’’ passed into a 
proverb. But this poverty was not the result of any 
viciousness or improvidence on their parts. They were 
as moral, as sober and as industrious as any of the 
bodies of colonists who sought our shores; and hidden 
in their ranks were undoubtedly a great many persons 
of mental culture and once high social position who had 
lost their all from either the ravages of war, or because 
of the confiscation of estates due to persistence in ad- 
hering to the Reformed faith. Mr. Cobb doesnot refer 
to this, but the traditions in regard to it are too many 
and too well supported to be ignored. 

It is to be regretted that the author has confined him- 
self so entirely to that portion of the Palatines who 
came to New York and subsequently settled on the 
banks of the Mohawk. Perhaps he will continue the 
work he has so well begun and give us another volume 
in relation to the Palatine settlements of North Caro- 
lina and New Jersey, and especially to those in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The present volume might be improved by both ex- 
pansion and condensation. Future editions will pretty 
certainly be called for, for there are far too many per- 
sons interested in the subject to permit it to be other- 
wise; and while some repetitions and redundancies 
might profitably be omitted, otherthings might advan- 
tageously béadded. There must be many unpublished 
papers existing among the living descendants of this 
hard-bestead and worthy host of our early immigrants 
which would throw needed light. Mr. Cobb is a pioneer 
in this special line of our history, and his work is nec- 
essarily imperfect; but it is conscientious and will meet 
with both present and permanent approval. 


Historic NEw YorK: Being the First Series of the Half- 
Moon Papers. Edited by Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
Alice Carrington Royce, Ruth Putnam. IUliustrated. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) 

It may be news to many of our readers that there 
exists what is known as the New York City History 
Club, having hundreds of members, divided into about 
forty classes, meeting in all quarters of New York City. 
We may say in passing that it would be well if every 
town and even village in our land had something simi- 
lar, that what is now old may be gathered together 
and preserved, and that what is now taking place may 
be kept for the benefit of future generations; for, strange 
as it may now seem, in two orthree hundred years our 
present ways of living, building, traveling and commu- 
nicating with each other will seem as strange and un- 
progressive as to us of to-day seem those of as many 
centuries ago,and even the voluminous newspapers will 
not throw sufficient light to show us as we are. 

Under the title of Historic New York have been 
gathered several of the monographs prepared for the 
use of the New York City History Club. They do not 
attempt to give a connected history of thecity, but ‘‘to 

present authentic accounts of localities of special in- 
terest, and to describe the features to the life of the 
olden time in Amsterdam and early New York.” The 
first object has been well accomplished. The second, 
as far as relates to the public life of the private citizen, 
is perhaps attained as well as may be when almost the 
the only accessible sources of information are such as 
may be found in town, church or court records, which 
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we must acknowledge, if applied to our own social life, 
would be of but small value. 

It is claimed that such of these records as remain 
have been mostcarefully examined, those in the Dutch 
as well as those in the English language, and whatever 
is here given on the authority of the early records is 
undoubtedly authentic and valuable as far as they go, 
an immense boon to the historian and to the writer of 
truly historical fiction. When advantage has been 
taken of lively reminiscences like those of Gulian Ver- 
planck, which were printed so long ago that they have 
been nearly forgotten, the pages are rendered extreme- 
ly interesting as well as useful. The reproductions of 
ancient maps and prints are numerous and excellent. 


CATHERINE SCHUYLER. By Mary Gay Humphreys 
Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times Series. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 

The foremothers showed a deplorable lack of fore- 
sight by leaving so little material for the use of future 
biographers! They should have known how interest- 
ing they were and have made provision for satisfying 
the natural and laudable curiosity of their great-grand- 
children. They did not in the least realize their future 
importance. In spite of this Miss Humphreys has suc- 
ceeded in finding matter for a very interesting book. If 
she has not brought to light anything previously un- 
known she has proved an admirable collector of the 
scattered material which was already accessible: The 
important public positions so admirably filled by Cath- 
erine Schuyler’s husband, Gen. Philip Schuyler, and by 
their son-in-law, Alexander Hamilton, as well as the 
high social position of the entire family connection, 
rendered them all so prominent in their day that one 
can only wonder that more should not have been re- 
corded of even so thoroughly domestic a woman as 
Mrs. Schuyler. It is only by careful gleanings from 
outside sources of information that the author has been 
able to present us with this charming picture of the 
social life of the time, with gracious Mrs. Schuylerasa 
central, if somewhat shadowy, figure. 

That Mrs. Schuyler was a notable housewife, an in- 
dulgent mother to her fourteen children, a devoted 
wife to an affectionote husband, a hospitable hostess 
and atrue patriot, we gather incidentally rather than 
from any direct testimony. When all that is known is 
good it is not easy to select the best; but the incident 
that will perhaps the most excite the reader’s admira- 
tion of the character of both General and Mrs. Schuy- 
ler is their hospitable and most curteous entertain- 
ment at their Albany mansion of the captive General 
Burgoyne, who, so short a time before, had ruthlessly 
caused the burning of the American General’s Saratoga 
homestead. The destructive act had no excuse in mili- 
tary necessity; but this fact was not allowed to influence 
the family’s treatment of the British General and his 
military family, amounting to about twenty persons, 
during a sojourn which appears to have been cf some 
length. 





E MERSON, AND OTHER Essays. By John Jay Chapman. 
(Charles Scribner’sSons. $1.25.) 

The first of these essays gives name to the volume, 
and is strong enough to make a reputation forthe book, 
tho, in a minor way, the closing essay on Stevenson is 
marked with exactly the same kind of literary and crit- 
ical merit. Mr. Chapman thinks strongly and boldly, is 
full of ideas, and writes with great literary power. He 
is sometimes too ingenious, as in his assertion that 
what we call style in an author, as, for example, Steven- 
son, is merely the imitation of tricks which we had al- 
ready learned to like in previous writers. There may 
be some basis for this remark as a criticism on Steven- 
son, but in the degree that it is true it will shorten and 
limit his fame. Theexamples given by Mr. Chapman 
do not impress us. They show a considerable variety 

of style, but the imitative quality is not so obvious, and 
hardly suggests to us anything more than that Steven- 
son had a genius for original work in many differing 
forms. On the study of Emerson Mr. Chapman has 
laid out his best abilities, allowing himself space to 
develop his ideas, into an appreciative critique which 
gives new force and meaning to that great author. 
While Mr. Chapman recognizes the transcendental 
idealism he professed as a philosophy, he shows how 
little logical value it had as a system of thought, and 
how insignificant it becomes in the estimation of what 
really counts in his life and work. It is not necessary 
to go with Mr. Chapman to the full extreme of all his 
assertions, and say that Emerson was the ‘‘ only man 
of his time who consistently and utterly expressed 
himself,’’ in absolute sincerity, or that he was the only 
exception to his own remark that ‘‘all the American 
geniuses lacked nerve and dagger.’’ Some exaggera- 
tion may be forgiven a writer who makes his points so 
well, and who has found in Emerson so grand a protest 
a gainst the timidity and want of individual moral inde- 
pendence which is proving so great an affliction in our 
American democracy. The special message which Mr. 
Chapman finds in Emerson is the assertion of the infinite 
value of the individual. He says: ‘‘ Ifa soul be taken 
and ciushed by derocracy till it utter a cry, that cry 
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will be Emerson.”’ It is at least a bold and startling 
position he has taken, when he says: 

‘‘While the radicals of Europe were revolting in 1848 
against the abuse of a tyranny whose roots were in feudal- 
ism, Emerson, the great radical of America, the arch-radi- 
cal of the world, was revolting against the evils whose roots 
were in universal suffrage. By showing the identity in 
essence of all tyranny, and by bringing back the attention 
of political thinkers to its starting-point, the value of hu- 
man character, he has advanced the political thought of the 
world by one step.” 

The paper on Browning is a piece of frankness which 
we do not often meet; while as to Whitman, Mr. Chap- 
man denies that he represents intellectual revolt. 
Ideas are not at the bottom of his revolt. ‘‘It is a 
revolt from drudgery. It is the revolt of laziness.” 


My Stupio NeicHBors. Sy William Hamilton Gibson. 
(Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) 

We take up this beautiful volume, in its serviceable 
yet tasteful and characterizing dress, we turn its pages 
begun by the picture of the artist at work in his 
studio, all instinct with his humane, poetic, responsive, 
observant, humorous, delightful personality expressing 
itself in text and delicate pen drawings of his familiars 
and guests—Arethusa and Horse-balm and Bee—and 
we cannot but grieve that he will give us no more. 
That double power of self-expression more than dou- 
bles the windows he breaks into souls that sit in blind- 
ness to the sweet wilful world they live in. 

Thoreau used his pen only for words, those arbitrary 
symbols of the things he loved. How happy the ob- 
server who could become intimate with flower and in- 
sect and record with his brush the forms which no 
words can ever picture. Who will take Gibson’s place 
as Nature lover, observer and delineator? These 
papers have been published before in Harper’s Maga- 


zine, but they gain immensely by being brought 
together. 





THE LIBERTY AND FREE SOIL PARTIES IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. Zhe Tappan Prize Essay of 1896. By Theo- 
dore Clarke Smith, Ph.D.. Instructor in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 
net.) 

The deciding influence of the Northwestern States in 
the antislavery struggle has always been conceded. 
It was their slow growth in power, population and 
political influence and additional numbers which ulti- 
mately gave the Free Soil Party its preponderance in 
the Senate as well as the House of Representatives and 
persuaded the pro-slavery leaders that nothing re- 
mained for them but secession. At the same time the 
local history of that movement in the Northwest, espe- 
cially during the critical period from 1842 to 1854, has 
been more or less neglected, at all events far enough 
to make Dr. Smith’s Tappan Prize Essay a welcome 
illumination of a more or less hazy and perhaps for- 
gotten topic. It is published as Volume VI of the 
‘Harvard Historical Studies’? under ‘‘ The Henry 
Warren Torrey Fund.’’ It begins with the condition 
of the Northwest in the antislavery struggle of 1830 
and traces it from the beginnings of Western abolition- 
ism and its entrance into politics to the organization 
of the Liberty Parties, the rise and decline of their 
power, the Free Soil campaign of 1848 and the collapse - 
of Free Soil in 1850 and its rise again in new life and 
power in the reaction against the Fugitive Slave Law 
which on its passage produced a general explosion 
throughout the Northwest. The merit of the author’s 
method is that it does not treat the agitation so much 
as the organization ofa political party or force, as the 
outgrowth of conscientious convictions, sympathies 
moral and political, and especially as the growth of a 
moral force in the Northwest that was bound to carry 
the country with it and before which slavery must ul- 
timately go down. Up to 1854 the results of this move- 
ment in the Northwest had been mainly educational 
and held that character through all the period discussed 
by Dr. Smith with eminent ability, thoroughness and 
scholarly precision. 


EVANGELINE: A Tale of Acadie, by Longfellow, with Illus- 
trations by Violet Oakley and Jessie Willcox Smith. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50.) 

Something more than a brief and passing mention 
should be given to this edition of Avangeline. Mr. 
Howard Pyle says in his introductory note that it 
seems to him fitting that the words of ‘‘ our major poet’”’ 
interpreting a wild and untamed world of forests, of 
rock, of ocean-beaten coasts, of crystal sky, of wide and 
craggy solitudes, should be crystallized into color and 
form by a young art still growing strong to the work be- 
fore it. The nine color illustrations are certainly treat- 
ed in anewand artistic way. They are beautiful little 
color-schemes, kept very flat and united with the page 
by atriple hand-made wavering line, rather than -di- 
vided from it by the ordinary harsh-cut line. The 
character feeling is refined, and the drawing’is deli- 
cate and appropriately expressive. The head-pieces 
and initial letters, drawn block-book style, and printed 
in red and black, are little pictures in themselves— 
for instance, ‘‘ The Burning of Grandpré.’’ Miss Alice 
M. Longfellow’s introduction to this edition, celebra- 
ting the half-century of the publication of the poem 


gives acharming glimpse of the artist’s life from which 
it sprang. 
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New EDITION OF THE BABYLONIAN TAL- 
MUD. Original Text, Edited, Cor- 
rected, Formulated and Translated 
into English, by Michael L. Rodkinson. 
Revised by the Rev. Dr. Tsaac M. 
Wise, President Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, O. Vol. II, Section 
Moed (Festivals), Tract Sabbath. Vol. 
III, Section Moed, Tract Erubin. Vol. 
IV, Section Moed, Tracts Shekalim 
and Rosh Hashana. 8vo. (New Tal- 
mud Publishing Company, New 
York.) 

This translation of the Talmud, now 
well begun, has called out a great deal of 
criticism from Jewish scholars who at 
first gave Mr. Rodkinson their approval; 
and we have ourselves sharply criticised 
a number of points in the first volume 
which were far from what might be 
desired. There are cliques and jealous- 
ies among our rabbinists, liberals and 
conservatives, not to speak of personal 
hostilities. Possibly some are not anxious 
to have the Talmud made public to the 
English people, but would prefer to have 
it remain a sort of esoteric mystery- 
Then Mr. Rodkinson’s plan of omitting 
portions that he regards as redundant or 
late, which requires more critical skill 
than his critics aJlow him, has given 
much offense. But with all criticisms it 
remains that here we have an attempt— 
and the attempt is praiseworthy—to put 
the Talmud, or the substance of it, into 
plain English, and for this the Christian 
reader, if not the learned rabbi, must be 
grateful to the translator. We do not 
care again to try to discover the faults of 
translation which the experts would not 
fail to find, but are pleased to see the 
volumes follow each other. The Gentile 
reader will be amazed at the intricacy 
with which the law of the Sabbath is in- 
terpreted, both for stringency and liberty, 
first making it as severe as possible, and 
then making these strict rules as loose as 
possible. It requires some courage for 
Mr. Rodkinson, finding that the tract 
‘* Shekalim’’ (the half shekels paid into 
the treasary) has only the mishna, with 
no gemara, or commentary, to provide 
a gemara of his own, in Hebrew as well 
as English. The style necessarily differs 
from that of the older gemaras, and 
quotes fewer rabbinic authorities. If 
these volumes are often intricate and 
difficult the Christian reader cannot fail 
to be interested in the multiplicity of 
minute rules and exceptions and authori- 
ties. He will learn whether one breaks 
the Sabbath who picks outa splinter with 
a needle, or steps on his spittle, or puts 
out a candle by opening a door, or mixes a 
medicine with water, or handles anything 
not food. He will learn that pretty much 
everything is food and can be handled, as 
twigs food for elephants, and glass for 
ostriches. There are French and German 
translations of the Talmud, more or less 
complete, and we cannot but be glad that 
this attempt is made to provide an Eng- 
lish translation. If it is not satisfactory 
let a syndicate of rabbis do better. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF ENGLISH-CLASSICs. 
Southey'’s Life of Nelson. Edited by 
Alexander S. Twombly. Coleridge's 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Edited 
by the same. Webster's First Bun- 
ker Hill Oration, Edited by the same. 
Macaulay's Essay on Addison. Ed- 
ited by the same. (Silver, Burdett 
& Co., Boston.) 

We name these numbers in the “ Silver 
Series of English Classics ’’ as examples 
which will show the plan and merit of 
the series. Asa whole it is an outgrowth 
of the very promising movement to make 
more of the study of English literature in 
our public schools and colleges. It is 
designed as a series to provide suitable 
text-books for such a study,and viewed in 
this light it meets the requirements for 
entrance examinations to college and at 
the same time serves a good purpose for 
private reading and for use in the higher 
grades of public and private schools. 
Each number is an English classic by 
itself, edited with Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev. Alexander S. Twombly, D.D. 
In the numbers noted above the editor has 

made his Introduction serve the double 
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purpose of a biographic notice of the au- 
thor, and anintroduction proper to the 
English classic to be studied. Both of 
these points are neatly and sufficiently 
met, so that the student may set to work 
upon the text fully prepared to appreci- 
ate the conditions under which it was 
composed, and the literary, historical, 
incidental and personal allusions of the 
text. The notes do not burden the text, 
but come in when needed at the judicious 
moment. The series is selected with 
good judgment to represent the different 
types of English literature, and form a 
good representative body of the English 
classics well arranged and edited for 
study. 


CHARACTER THROUGH INSPIRATION, and 
Other Papers. By T. T. Munger, D.D., 
Minister of the United Church, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., U. S. A. Thos. Whittaker, 
Bible House. PLAIN LiIviNG AND HIGH 
THINKING. A New Year Homily. By 
Theodore T. Munger, Author of *‘ On the 
Threshold,” ‘* The Freedom of Faith,” 
etc. Wilbur B. Ketcham. (Cooper Union.) 
The charm of these two booklets by Dr. 
Munger lies in their extreme simplicity, 
combined with the great and near im- 
portance of the subjects treated. The 
volume on Character through Inspiration 
is Number VII inthe series of ‘‘ Small 
Books on Great Subjects.’’ The first ser- 
mon in the series gives title to the book, 
and is a noble exposition of the relation 
of habit to character, and of character 
to the central inspiration of Christian 
life. Every one of the brief addresses 
Strikes a great note. It is not easy to 
make choice between them, tho no one 
will go astray in turning first to ‘‘ How 
to Live in the World,” tho he will have to 
read as a close second ‘‘ Rest through 
Humility.”” In Plain Living and High 
Thinking Dr. Munger brings into the 
pulpit a subject which is not often dis- 
cussed there, but which stands inthe clo- 
sest relationtothe formation and devel- 
opment of character—the use of money. 
Dr. Munger takes up the matter in the 
simplest, most direct and practical way, 
always, however, keeping close to his 
subject, the relation between character 
and the administration of property, or the 
getting and handling of money. He 
shows how deeply character is involved 
in these activities, how it is affected by 
it, and how it is displayed in the get- 
ting, keeping and spending of money. 
From the standpoint of real, practical 
religious usefulness few better or more 
helpful books come from the religious 
press, and none more to the point just 
now and here, 


THE PHILOPOLIST; or, City Lover. By 
Charles Frederic Goss, Author of ‘‘The Op- 
timist.’’ (The Robert Clarke Co., Cincin- 
nati. 75cents.) This is a capital series 
of papers on municipal pride and spirit 
republished from the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune. They were written with 
a local interest and coloring, but they 
apply equally well to the citizen and his 
town everywhere. Mr. Goss is de- 
voted to his own town onthe principle 
that it is his town and in the spirit of 
Jean Paul Richter’; ‘‘ You cannot make 
me think less of my own mother by tell- 
ing me what mothers other people have 
had.” The great point is to develop the 
civic and municipal spirit, and this Mr. 
Goss’s book is sure to do. In fact, we un- 
derstand that it is doing it in Cincinnati 
already, where an editionof seven thou- 
sand copies have been distributed among 
the citizens. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: HANDBOOK FOR 
TRAVELERS. Sy Karl Baedeker. (Leip- 
zig: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $4.80.) Coming just at this time 
this little book, packed full as it is of the 
latest and best information, will be espe- 
cially welcome. It is interesting to note 
how wide the ‘‘travelers’”’ horizon has 
grown, largely under the influence of 
these Handbooks. It includes not only 
the general information as to hotels, 
routes, expenses, etc., but many very 
valuable statements as to the political, 
social and other conditions of the coun- 
try. In addition to editorial articles on 


Spanish History, Climate, etc., there is a 
long and interesting Historical Sketch of 
Spanish art, architecture, sculpture and 
painting by Prof. C. Justi, of Bonn. 


Forty DAys OF THE RISEN LIFE. Sy 
Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. s5ocents.) This number in 
** Little Books on Religion,” edited by 
W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D., deserves 
the warmest commendation. It is full of 
vigor, fresh and meaty, an inspiring 
study of the great Forty Days following 
the Resurrection. In the same series 
THE Hoty FATHER AND THE LIVING 
CurRist, dy the Rev. Peter Taylor For- 
syth, D.D., Cambridge (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 50 cents), deserves no lower com- 
mendation. It is an exposition of the 
Divine Fatherhood in its relation to the 
Divine Sonship, as we have them re- 
vealed in the Old Testament and in the 
New. The little book is, indeed, rich in 
living thought for the times and for the 
feeding and staying of Christian hearts. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF ANCIENT INDIA. 
By Richard Garbe, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Ttébingen. (The Open Court. 
50 cents.) This is one of the numerous 
publications issuing from the Open Court 
Publishing Co.,which are designed to 
introduce the American public to the 
philosophy of India. The present treat- 
ise opens with a sketch of the history of 
Indian philosophy, expeunds its con- 
nection with that of Greece, and passing 
to consider [ndian monism, comes to the 
conclusion that while we are not yet able 
to trace it to its source, we do knowin 
all probability that its authors belonged 
to the warrior and not tothe priestly 
class. 


SociAL LIFE IN OLD VIRGINIA. Before 
the War. By Thomas Nelson Page. With 
Illustrations by the Misses Cowles. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) Many of our 
readers will find here a charm which is 
due to something more than the author’s 
gracefulart. The subject itself will woo 
them, and with a pathos which is not 
easily excelled. The memories which 
can deal with this subject now are grow- 
ing long. But Mr. Page writes for a gen- 
eration that ‘‘did not know Joseph,’ 
and to them his book will appeal even 
more than the survivals of the old life 
in such a, tale as Stockton’s ‘‘ Ardis 
Clavenden.’”’ The illustrations, by the 
Misses Cowles, are also in the same line 
and help the impression of the book. 


ON THE INDIAN TRAIL. Stories of Mis- 
sionary Work among the Cree and Saul- 
teaux Indians. By Egerton R. Young. (F. 
H. Revell Company. $1.00.) This is 
just what its title indicates, a series of 
sketches of Indian life in the great North 
and Northwest, told by one who under- 
stands that life as few men do. Mr. 
Young has done more than almost any 
one else to preserve the picturesqueness 
of those tribes that must soon passaway, 
and while the missionary idea is predom- 
inant, there is so much of general de- 
scription that no one who wishes a clear 
idea of the needs and opportunities of the 
Indian can afford not to read it. 


How ro Pray Gotr. By H. J. Whig- 
ham. (Herbert S. Stone, Chicago and 
New York. $1.00.) The players and 
learners of this absorbing and popular 
game will find all they need in this man- 
ual to instruct them and to firethem with 
enthusiasm. The play, methods of play. 
position, strokes, training and tourna- 
ment play, the making of a new course, 
the development of the game in this 
country, with the rules, notices of dis- 
tinguished players and foreign amateurs, 
with numerous snap-shot photographs of 
players in position, make it a most satis- 
factory handbook of the game. 


THE TEMPLE EDITION OF THE WAVER- 
LEY NOVELS by a recent addition now in- 
cludes in two of its beautiful and handy 
numbers Zhe Heart of Midlothian. By 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. This highly at- 
tractive handy edition, with its rich kid 
binding, is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons and not by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, to whomthis Temple Edition of the 
Waverley Novels was erroneously attrib- 
uted by us. ($1.60 the two vols.) 
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Literary Notes. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY publishes 
the autobiography of Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, in two volumes, with portraits, at 
the price of $8. 

..-.Captain John Smith’s ‘* True Re- 
lation ’’ was sold last week in Boston to 
Dodd, Mead & Co., who outbid the Bos- 
ton Public Library and secured the book 
at the cost of $1,425. 


....-Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Man,’’ 
in the National Gallery, and Franz 
Hals’s ‘‘A Nurse and Infant,’ in the 
Berlin Museum, both engraved by 
Charles Baude, are among the larger 
illustrations of the Art Jnterchange for 
April. 


....Zhe Critic’s ‘‘ Lounger”’ suggests 
that if every reader of ‘‘Quo Vadis” 
were led bythat to read ‘‘ Trimalchic’s 
Dinner,’’ as Prof. Harry T. Peck’s trans- 
lation of the famous novel of Petronius 
will be called, neither Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead, & Co.,the publishers, nor the 
translator need ask a greater success. 


....Of the leading topics in The Amer- 
ican Monthly Review of Reviews for April 
we naturally note first ‘‘ The Issue with 
Spain,’’ by the editor, followed by ‘‘ The 
War Crisis Told in Caricature.”” A few 
other articles are ‘‘ Political Germany,”’ 
by Theodor Barth, editor of the German 
Nation, ‘‘The New Gold Fields of the 
Mexican Sierras,’’ by H. D. Slater, and 
‘The Government Purchase of the Swiss 
Railroads,” by J. R. Macdonald. 


..--McClure’s, with its spring cover, 
designed by Kenyon Cox, looks very at- 
tractive. Its historical articles are the 
late Mr. Dana’s War _ reminiscences, 
Hamlin Garland’s story of the Grant and 
Ward failure, which he calls ‘‘A Ro- 
mance of Wall Street,’’ and ‘‘ Stories of 
the Gordon Highlanders,” by Charles 
Lowe, followed by a poem, ‘‘ The Gay 
Gordons (Dargai, October 2oth, 1897),’’ 
by Henry Newbolt. The remaining pages 
of this issue are mostly devoted to fic- 
tion. 


....As soon as a sufficient number of 
subscribers has been obtained, Mr. 
Churchill G. Chamberlayne, P. O. 
drawer 927, Richmond, Va., will publish 
the ‘‘Vestry Book and Register of Bris- 
tol Parish, Virginia, 1720-1789. The 
manuscript for many years was supposed 
to be lost, but was recently found in the 
library of the late Rev. Churchill J. Gib- 
son, of Petersburg, Va. This includes 
registers of births, baptisms and deaths 
between the dates April 12th, 1685, and 
March oth, 1798. The volume will con- 
tain 300 pages, octavo. Price, $3.00. 


....Lhe Century Magazine for April de- 
votes nearly twenty pages to ‘‘A Penn- 
sylvania Colliery Village,’’ made up of 
short articles by Henry Edward Rood, 
Jay Hambidge, Edward Atkinson and 
Edward W. Parker, the extremely char- 
acteristicand sympathntic pictures being 
contributed by Jay Hambidge. They 
are such as Mr. Wyckoff would have 
drawn for his ‘‘ Workers’’ were he an 
artist with the brush as well as the pen. 
‘““A Famous Sea-Fight,” by Claude H. 
Wetmore, gives an up-to-date air to this 
issue of the magazine, altho the fight in 
question took place in 1879, off the Bo- 
livian coast. 


....Germany has a new theological 
literary monthly in the Theologische 
Rundschau, published by Mohr, of Frei- 
burg, i. B., and edited by Lic. W. Bous- 
set, of the University of Géttingen, 
costing 6 marks per annum. The Rund- 
schau is the fourth theological literary 
paper published in Germany, and really 
the best for non-German readers because 
its discussions are addressed to those 
who are not always and in every respect 
at home in all the intricacies of German 
specialism in this field. The other jour- 
nals in. question are the Theol. /Jahres- 
bericht, now edited by Holtzmann as an 
annual, and probably the most cosmo- 
politan literary publication published; 
thenthe Theol. Literaturzeitung, the well- 
known critical bi-monthly of Harnack and 
Schiirer, and the 7heol. Literaturdlatt, 
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equally well known as the organ of the 
conservative Church, and edited weckly 
by Professor Luthardt, the Leipzig vet- 
eran. The new journal is by far the 
cheapest inthis group of literary jour- 
nals. 


....Zhe New England Magazine and 
The Land of Sunshine have each a dis- 
tinct and delightful local flavor without 
which either periodical would have noth- 
ing but the personality of its editor to 
distinguish it from the great mass of 
monthly magazines. In its April issue 
The New England Magazine, true to its 
mission, devotes more than halfits pages 
to stories and themes of New England 
interest. The town described by one of 
its distinguished residents, Mrs. Julia 
C. R. Dorr, and wellillustrated, is Rut- 
land, Vt. Thomas W. Clarke writes 
“The Story of Dorchester Heights’; 
‘*Boston’s Pauper  Institutions’’ are 
treated of by William I. Cole,and A. K. 
Fiske trenches on what used to be Miss 
Larcom’s preserves, in an article on ‘‘Old 
Time Factory Life in New England.”’ 
The Jate William J. Linton, whose thirty 
years’ residence in New Haven almost 
made a New Englander of him, is the 
subject of the leading article. 


..The Pall Mali Magazine, which 
now has a New York office in Astor 
Court Building, various 
series of illustrated descriptive articles in 
its spring issue. As one of the handsome 
houses where the wealthy nobies of 
Great Britain dwell, ‘‘ Rufford Abbey,” 
is described by Lord Savile. Part IV of 
Sir Walter Besant’s ‘‘ South London,” 
treats of ‘‘A Forgotten Palace,’’ Ken- 
nington; some particularly fine photo- 
graphs are used to illustrate ‘‘ Five 
Weeks in Jerusalem,’ by the late Lady 
Mildred Beresford-Hope; and an illus- 
trated story, ‘‘ Pan, A Memory,” is by 
the Duchess of Leeds. A few humbler 
names appear in the list of contributors 
whose work does no discredit to that of 
the writers we have enumerated. But 
for vulgarity, inanity and worthless- 
ness, the series of pictures, under the 


continues its 








THE INDEPENDENT 


title ‘‘ A Careful Man, Monologue, Faci- 
ally illustrated by Sydney Breugh,”’ 
could hardly be excelled; and all that 
can be said of the text, by Phoebe Hart, 
is that it is suited to the pictures. 


Books of the Week. 


Palamon and Arcite. By Dryden. Edited with 
notes by W. H. Crawshaw. 444x644, pp. l4y. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & CO...........ceceeeeeeee $0 30 

The Twentieth City. By Joseph Strong, D.D. 
446x7, pp. 186. New York: The Baker & 
REE BID vay vw staniks opi gnoe 00 even obse0scesnoyss ces 

Little Masterpieces. Edited by Bliss Perry. No. 
I. Daniei Webster. 4x5%4, pp. 150. New York: 
Doubleday & Mcvlure......... PE eS 

Little Masterpieces. No. LI. Benjamia Franklin. 
x54, Pp 175. New Lork: Voubleday & Mc- 





Republican Responsibility for Present Currency 
erils. By Perry Belmont. 5x754, pp. 9. New 
York ana London: G, I’. rutnam’s pons....... 
The Harvard University Catalogue for 1897-"98. 
5x76, pp. 665. Cambridge: rublished by the 
URIVEFBIEG .... oc cccccvcvcccccccces srecscesescecece 
The Trial of Emile Zola. A Detailed Report of 
the Fifteen Days’ Proceedings in the Assize 
Court at Paris. 534x734, pp. ss. New York: os 

Se RR ree 

Maynard’s English Classic Series. Uryden’s Pala- 
mon and Arcite. 444x044, pp 
Maynard, Merrill & UO...........-.eeeeeeeseeeeee 
Tales of Unrest. By Joseph Conrad. 44¢x7, pp. 
8. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons...... 
Sermons to Young Men. By Henry Van Dyke. 
4 250. New York: Charles Scribner's 
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The Woman’s bible. Part Li, Judges, Kings, 
Prophets and Apostles. 6x9, pp. 217. New 
York: Kuruphan rub. Co. Paper.............+ 

Proceedings ot the Suciety fur rsychical tKe- 
search. Vol. XilI. 546x344, pp. 645. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, ‘1ruvner & Co. faper... 

Victor Serenus. A story of the Pauline Kra. By 
Henry Wood. 5x734, pp. 478. Bostun: Lee & 








Green. 43¢x6%, pp. 4u8. New York and Lon- 


don: G. 

A History of the English Poor Law. By Sir Geo. 
Nicholls, K.C.B. 544x844, pp. 385. Il vols. New 
York: G. P. Putmam’s SODS...............00066 10 00 

Reminiscences of the Uld Navy. By Edgar Stan- 
London: G. P. 

How to Right a Wrong. By Moses Samelson 5x 


TIOIRY, 0. 5cccscevessescccnveccessocpescsccees 
Though Your sins Be As Scarlet. By Marie F lor- 
ence Giles. 344x634, pp. 200. 
York: #. Tennyson Neel 
‘lhe Senator’s Wite. By Melville Philips. 
64, pp. 235. London and New-York: F. len- 
nyson Neel, 
Cheiro’s Language of the Hand. 74x10, pp. 200. 
New York: F. Tennyson Neely; London: 
Nichols & Co 
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cago: The American Book Co. Per vol....... 
A Dictionary of the Bible. 

James Hastings, A.M., D.D. 7x. » PP. 864. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, Cloth, 
WP WOL, .. occccccccccccccccescccccccscccevesecccces 
Heroic Personalities. | Louis Albert Banks. 
5x74, pp. 237. New York: Eaton & Mains; 

Cincinnati: Curtis & Jennings 
The Christian Gentleman. By Louis Albert Banks. 
734. — wae New York ana London: Funk 
& Wagmallls. .........ccccccccccccccccccccccesscccs 





The Living Age. Vol. XVII. 54¢x834, pp. 696. 
Boston : The Living Age Company............ 


The Story of Aneas. By M. Clarke. 43x74, pp. 
205. New York: ‘The American Book Co..... $0 45 


The Philopolist. 
734, Pp. 182. 
Company 
Port Royal Education. By Félix Cadet. 
lated by Adnah WD. Jones. 734. PP. 
New York: Crarles Scribner’s sons........... 1 50 


The Encyclopedia of Sport. Edited by the Earl 
of puifolk and Berkshire. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. Per Part.............seeee.ee00- 


RMSTRONG & SON’S 
As ee AP ioe paces. 
By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, 


Compieting the 


Expositor’s Bible, 


Edited by Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 
The Book of the Twelve Prophets, 

Commonly Called the Minor. By Prof. GEORGE ADAM 
Smita, D.D. Vol. If. Zephaniah, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Obadiah, Haggai, Malachi, Joel, Zechariah, Jo- 
nah. With Historical and Critical Introductions and 
Chronological Tables. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

** The Book of the Twelve Prophets is a real boon to 
Bible students. Few interpreters of the Old Testament 

y rank higher than George Adam Smith.”—sSun- 
day-School Times. 

Send for Descriptive Circular of the Expositor’s Bible, 
complete in 49 vols., with special subscription terms, $1} 
per volume.4 

New RevisedgEdition, New Stereotype Plates. 
The Preparation and Delivery ;of 
Sermons. 

By Joun A. Broapus, D.D., LL.D. N2w (23d) Edition, 
revised from the Author’s Own Notes by Prof. E. C. 
DaRGAN, D.D. Complete Index. Crown octavo, 
cloth, nearly 60 pages, $1.75. 

* Prepared by a very able teacher, who had a practi- 
cal knowledge of his subject and was intimately ac- 
quainted, with the literature of all parts of it, and 
treated,the whole with devoutness, thoroughness, 
biended scholarship, and good sense.” This new edi- 
tion, with additions and with data and references 
brought down to the present time, will still further en- 
hance the value of this most successful book. 
Introduction to the Study of Sociology. 
By J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, D.D., Member of the Phil- 

osophical Society of Berlin. Uniform with same au- 

thor’s Introduction to the Study of Philosephy, now 
in 6th Edition. One vol., crown 8vo, net $1.50. 


“ Itis an earnest, rig meeyme ed learned and practi- 
cal discussion, pointing in the right direction, stimula- 
ting in influence and certain to be appreciated highly by 
all serious students of lology .”—Congregat di. 


The Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. 

By GEoRGE ADAM SMITH, D.D. New (4th) Edition, 

with new Index and colored Maps, specially prepared. 


8th Thousand. 8vo, cloth, 72l pages, $4.50. 


“No one work has ever before embodied all this ya- 
riety of material to illustrate the whole subject.” 


By Charles Prederic Goss. 44 
Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke 


Trans- 








Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
53 East Tenth St., New York. 
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A NEW NOVEL 
By HENRY WOOD 


VICTOR SERENUS 


A Story of the Pauline Era 
Fine English Cloth 500 pages $1.50 


First edition sold on day of publi- 


cation. Second edition now ready. 


Sold by Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD 
BOSTON. 


Professor Drummond’s Remarkable 


Book, 
“THE IDEAL LIFE” 


Addresses Hitherto Unpublished. 
BY . 
EPROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND, 


Author of ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spritual World,”’ 
‘* The Greatest Thing in the World,”’ etc., etc. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Rt. Rev. THOMAS MARCH CLARK, 

Bishop of Rhode Island, says : 

“T would give all I now possess if 
at the beginning of my ministry, 
more than sixty years ago, I could 
have had the privilege of studying 
these sermons. JVothing has ever 
moved my heart and _ conscience 
more deeply.” 


The above book is for sale by ali booksellers, or will be 
sent on receipt of price by 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers, 149-35} 5th Avenue, New York. 





elevated, clear and strong, 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. 
8vo, $1.50. 


Illustrated. 


SCRIBNERS’ NEWEST BOOKS 





Some Easter Volumes by Henry van Dyke 


THE BUILDERS, and Other Poems 


By HENRY VAN Dyke. (Third Edition.) Elegantly bound in gilt vellum. 12mo, $1.50. } By HENRY VAN DYKE. 12mo, $1.25. 

“It is broad in its sympathies, human and humane, and at the same time 
and if we know what poetry is Dr. van Dyke 
here has written it.’—New York Times. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE ‘ 
(Second Edition.) Illustrated. 


THE REALITY OF RELIGION 
By Henry VAN DyKE. (Fifth Edition.) 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN: 


‘“Brilliancy of analysis with simplicity and purity of aim make this a rare 
volume of models for the highest type of preaching.’’—/nterior. 


THE STORY OF THE PSALMS 


12mo, $1.00. 


THE EUGENE FIELD I KNEW. By Francis Wilson 


12mo, $1.25. Also a limited edition of 204 copies, with special features, each $4.00 net. (Ready April 16th.) 
The famous comedian knew Mr. Field very intimately, and his informal and anecdotal bio 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. 


graphy presents very vividly the fun-loving nature which is so 


(Fifth Edition.) 12mo, $1.50. 
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apparent in the writings of the Western poet; stories of Field and his relations with his family and hiscircle of friends, many of the anecdotes having a bookish 
flavor; scraps of verse and odd fly-leaf inscriptions by him; and direct reminiscence and estimate of the author’s work, make up an unusual volume. 


FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY 
A Story of Land and Sea in the Days of the Revolu- 
tion. By Cyrus TowNnsEND Brapy, Archdeacon 
of Pennsylvania. 12mo, $1.25. (Second Edition.) 
*‘ Asa romance the story will satisfy the most fas- 
tidious in the variety of incident and the charm of its 
love-story, and as a direct transcript trom the history 
of the day it is unsurpassed for accuracy and graphic 
interest.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
YOUNG BLOOD 


By E. W. Hornunc, author of ‘My Lord Duke,” 
“*The Rogue’s March,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


“A spirited and entertaining tale of mystery. The 
story is first-rate—the best, in fact, that Mr. Hornung 
has written since ‘The Rogue’s March.’ ’’—Chicago 


Tribune. 
TALES OF UNREST 


By JosEPH CONRAD. 12m0, $1.25. 





AULD LANG SYNE 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAx MULLER, author 
of ‘‘The Science of Language,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. (Second Edition.) ‘. 
Contents: Musical Recollections—Literary Recollec- 
tions—Recollections of Royalties—Beggars. 


“A unique volume of reminiscences by a character 
of international fame, some lively, some sentimental— 
and all delightfully entertaining.”’-—New York Herald. 


WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC ? 
Suggestions to Persons Desiring to cultivatea Taste 
in Musical Art. By W. J.. HENDERSON. $1.00 met. 


“A wholly delightful little book. Aside from its 
serious value it is a fascinating bit of literature.’’— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC 


By H.E. KREHBIEL. (Seventh Edition.) 12m0, $1.25, net. 





EMERSON AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By JoHN JAY CHAPMAN. 12m0, $1.25. 

Contents: Emerson — Walt Whitman —Romeo—Mi- 
chael Angelo’s Sonnets—The Fourth Canto of the In- 
ferno—Robert Browning—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

“Tt shows an independence of judgment, a fearless- 
ness of thought, and an individuality of style that in- 
dicate a wholesome tendency in our national thought 
and writing. The essays are refreshing and uncom- 
promisingly American.’’—Boston Beacon. 


NAPOLEON III. AND HIS COURT 


By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. With portraits. 
$1.50. 

“‘Itisa fascinating story, cleverly and attractively 
told. The volume is embellished with several fine 
portraits.” —Brooklyn Standard- Union, 

ALREADY PUBLISHED: Louis Napoleon and Made- 
moiselle de Montijo. With portraits. $1.50. 


I2mo, 


ST, PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. A Practical Exposition. 

By CHARLEs Gor, M.A., D.D., of the Community of the Resurrection, Canon of Westminster. 12mo, $1.50. 

Bishop Doane says in Tze Churchman: ‘“‘ The book is to be commended with the utmost confidence to all who are interested alike in the statement of a sound 
theology and in that most valuable element of real religion—the interpretation of the duties and experience of life by the dogmas of Scripture and Catholic faith.’ 


MUSIC: How It Came to be What It Is 
By HANNAH SMITH. With manyillustrations. 12mo, 
$1.25, met. 
THROUGH SOUTH AFRICA 
By Henry M. STANLEY, author of ‘‘ How I Found 
Livingstone,”’ etc. With map and illustrations. 
I2mo, $1.00. 


TALES OF THE CITY ROOM 


By ELIZABETH G. JORDAN. 

‘A charmingly written book of stories relating to 
life and labor within the precincts of an editorial sanc- 
tum. . . . It makes excellent reading apart from 
its value in its special information.” —Philadelphia Call. 


I2mo, $1.00. 


HORACE MANN and the Common-School 
Revival in the United States 


By B.A. HINSDALE, Ph.D.. LL.D., Professor of Teach- 
ing inthe University of Michigan. (Great Educa- 
tors Series. Eaited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Ph.D.) 12m0, $1.00, net. A 


NOVELS AND STORIES BY ‘Q”’ (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH) 


Nine volumes, each I2mo, $1.25. 
The Splendid Spur 
Dead [an’s Rock 


The set in a box, $11.00. 
The Blue Pavilions 
Wandering Heath 


I Saw Three Ships 
The Delectable Duchy 


‘ He is among the most imaginative and poetic of the later English novelists.” 


Noughts and Crosses 
Troy Town 


Adventures in Criticism 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ADDRESSES TO WOMEN 
ENGAGED IN CHURCH WORK 


By the Rt. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., 
Bishop of New York. 
16mo, 156 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
CONTENTS : 


THE GREAT EXEMPLAR. 
THE REALM OF ORDER. 
ENDS AND INSTRUMENTS. 
ILLUSIONS AND IDEALS. 
WHOLENESS. 

The first edition of these ‘‘ Addresses”’ 
was printed in 1887, but the continued de- 
mand calls for the publication of this en- 
larged and improved edition. 


THE DUTTON EASTER CARDS 


in new and attractive designs, especially ap- 
propriate for the Easter Season, range in price 
from three to twenty-five cents. 


Please ask for them at your Bookstore. Sent, express 
paid, on receipt af prices. 





THE INDEPENDENT . 


SIX NEW BOOKS 


Poems of William Wordsworth 
Edited by EpwArp DowDeEn, Professor 
of English Literature in the University 
of Dublin. 522 pages. $1.25.—Atheneum 
Press Series. 

Tennyson’s The Princess 
Edited by ALBERT S. Cook, Professor 
of English Literature in Yale Univer- 
sity. 187 pages. 40 cents.—Standard 
English Classics. : 

Elements of Chemistry 
By R. P. WiLtiAMs, of the English 
High School, Boston. 412 pages. $1.10. 

The Student’s American History 
A Text-Book for High Schools and 
Colleges. By D. H. MonrtTGomery. 
523+lv. pages. $1.40. 

A Practical Physiology 
A Text-Book for Higher Schools. 
ALBERT F. _BLAISDELL, M.D. 
pages. $1.10. 


School Edition of Homer’s Odyssey 


Edited by B. PERRIN and T. D. Sry- 
MOUR, Professors of Greek in Yale Uni- 


By 
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versity. Eight Books with  Vocabu- 

E. P. DUTTON & COo., lary. 351 pages. $1.50. Four Books 

PUBLISHERS, with Vocabulary. 248 pages, $1.25. 

34 West 23d Street, - New York. | GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 
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“The Greatest Biblical Work of the Age” 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


POLYCHROME EDITION 


The Following books are NOW READY (and sold separately): 
THE BOOK OF JUDGES, translated by the Rev. G. F. Moore. 


Illustrated. .Printed in seven colors. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH, translated by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE. 
Illustrated. Printed in seven colors. Cloth, $2.50 net. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS, translated by Professor Jutius WELL- 
HAUSEN and Dr. Horace HowarpD Furness. Illustrated. Cloth. 
$2.50 net. 

NOTE.—Remittance should be sent with the order. If preferred, the parts will 


be sent C. O. D., in which case the yoy must pay express charges; ctherwise we 
deliver free. Those who remit with the order have the privilege of returning the 


TWO OPINIONS 
Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward says: 


“ The books will seem new and fresh and fuller 
of meaning than ever before. The work has been 
done in a scholarly and reverent way. 
the greatest value to students.” 


Rev. Lyman Abbott says : 


“Certainly one who wishes to know what are 
the results which scholars have generally reached, 
and on which they are generally agreed at eof 
ent time can find that information nowhere so 
so thoroughly and so accurately as in the P 
chrome Bible.” 


ully, 
oly- 


It will be of 

Readers of THE INDEPENDENT should send four cents in stamps for 
a 24-page illustrated prospectus giving most interesting comparisons of 
the old and new translations of the Bible, specimen pages of illustrations 
and notes, and examples of thecolor printing and an explanation of its 














Little Books for Life’s Guidance 


Long 16mo, decorated cloth, each 50 cents. 


“The Revell Company, always quick to see what the religious public will appreciate, is now bringin 
out a series entitled Little Books for Life’s Guidance. They are en act in orm and prettily bound. 
They are from men whose minds are saturated with the language and thought of the Scriptures. . . . 
Surely no speakers and no writers can put Christians generally under ater obligations than those who 
poe message to that which is deepest and best in our personal life with Christ.”— The Congrega- 


oretokens of Immortality: Stud- 
ies “for the hour when the immortal 
hope burns low in the heart.” By 
Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis. 

“It lifts us out of our narrow view, 
and mires us the broad landscape, across 
which the narrow river of death flow: 
as an insignificant stream.”— Interior. 


Sin and Its Conquerors; or, 
The Conquest of Sin. By the Very 
7 Rev. Dean Farrar. 

Contains five addresses: Guilt ; Hin- 
drances to Kepentance; Enthusiasm ; 
Egoism and Altruism; a contrast ; 
Lessons from ‘the Birds and the Lilies. 





Saved and Kept. Counsels to Inspired Through Suffering. B 
a | patlevets. By Rev. F. B. Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D. ated 
e —_ mene “Will accomplish successfully the 

meena” direct and spiritual. object for which a has been specially 

— The Congr 79 

Cheer for Life’s Pilgrimage. B 
Rev-F. B. Meyer, BX A Holy and How to 
“ Filled with a devout spirit and with Live it. By G. H.C. McGregor, M. A. 


common sense.”—Journal and 
Messenger. ‘“‘Better than Thomas a Kemps 
8 


‘Imitatio Christi,’ because it 











Waiting on God, Daily Mes- wholly free from asceticism; it is 
a book for the open air of modern life.” 
=. month. By Rey. Andrew Wj * North Castleton Advocate. 

“* Many a weary soul willread its pages with de- sect { e 
light and thank God and take comfort and cour- Discipleship. By Rev. Campbell Mor 
age.”’— Observer. gan, of London. - 

“Earnest, practical and devotional.” — Herald 
The True Vine. Meditations for a | @%4 Presbyter. - : 
Month on John xv: 1-16. By Rev. Andrew Mur- | Yet . Unpublished Addresses 


By Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D. 
“ A fitting memorial of one who, though dead, yet 
speaks with a most persuasive voice.”— The Ad- 


vance. 
Hast Shut Thy Door. 


Morning and sreanee Meditations for a Month. 
8. 


ray. 

” T tect as if there is not another passage in 
God’s Wordin which our union to Christ Jesus is 
put with equal clearness or force.”— Preface. 


The Lord’s Table. A Help to the Right 
Observance of the Holy Supper. By Rev. An- 


drew Murray. By Amos R. Wel 
“Meditations and Prayers for Communion Sab- “Brings the needs and experiences of life to the 
test of the quiet hour of God’s presence and com- 





bath, and for seven days before and six days after.” 
—Independent. munion.”—The Congregationalist. 





For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. Catalogues free. 
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RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S NEW SERIAL 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 





$6 HE KING’S JACKALL,”’ The new serial by 
Mr. Davis, begins in the April Scribner. 
Itis a story of a modern king, bankruptand 
banished,who,with other adventurers, concocts a sin- 
gular plot to get money. 

A prominent but innocent figure in the scheme is an 
American heiress; another figure, not soinnocent,isa 
lady with areputation in several European courts. 
She also would make money. The hero of the story is 
a young prince with medieval ideas, though the read- 
er’s hero will probably be the newspaper correspond-" 
ent, a young man something like McWilliams, who 
has been everywhere, knows everything, and can 
slap kings on the back. 





RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


The scene is laid in Tangier, and Mr. Gibson made the drawings for the 
story during his recent stay on the Mediterranean. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
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books within ten days, if not satisfactory, and the amount paid will be refunded. / 
NEARLY READY: $ 
THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL and THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS. ¢ 


- {53 5th Ave., New York 
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PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


SPRING NUMBER (NOW READY) CONTAINS: 


“GOSSIP” (An exquisite reproduction in photogravure of Edmond Picard’s Salon Picture), Frontispiece 
PRINCE RUPERT THE BUCCANEER. Part I 


( The first of a Series of thrilling stories 





tive merits 
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Y, adventure on the Spanish Main. Illustrations by 
GRENVILLE MANTON.) 

SOUTH LONDON, Part IV, “‘ A Forgotten Palace” 
FIVE WEEKS IN JERUSALEM ................++-- 


Gubowvesctseudtdsceve vcasceas Str WALTER BESANT 
dimes THE LaTE LapyY MILDRED BERESFORD-HOPE 


PAN: A MEMORY (A sympathetic and charmingly written idyl)................ DucHEss oF LEEDS 
RUFFORD ABBEY (An interesting description, exquisitely illustrated, of a famous English Family 

Bsn cue on daveh vanginenea cvv ee ncepndess op idnscavevinatasncdesbeeuncceesasetscesdeseescoece ORD SAVILE 
RUPERT OF HENTZAU, Chaps. X-XII (/llustrated by Sydney Cowell)............... ANTHONY Hope 


AN ARTIST IN ANTWERP (Charmingly illustrated by Hauslip Fletcher)....G. R. FLETCHER, F.S.A. 


EVOLUTION OF COMFORT IN RAILWAY TRAVELING. 
of American and English passenger trafic) 


And many other interesting Features, the whole number Copiously and Exquistely Illustrated. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $3 A YEAR. @” SEND 50 CT$. FOR A THREE MONTH®S’ 
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I. In England ( Discussing the compar- 
G. A. SEKON 
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The Greatest Historical Work of the Century. 
—_— a aeaeeeeadeaeenieaeeianedninmeaml 


History tor Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading 


In Five Imperial Volumes. 
By J. Ne Larned, 


Ex Pres. American Library 





Association. 


This work is in itself a complete Historical Li- 
brary. The fruit of the ripest scholarship has been 
—— upon thousands of topics, from thousands of 
volumes. 


It is not an attempt to reproduce, with loss of 
strength and literary excellence, what has already been 
written in the best and most attractive form, but the 
best of Historians, Biographers and Spe- 
cialists speak for themselves, describing and discuss- 
ing events in their own words, thus placing upon 
every selection the clear stamp of authorita- 
tiveness. 


A complete system is given to History, present- 
ing its topics in their sequence and inter-rela- 
tions, most convenient for reading, for study, or for 
reference. 


Thetime remgny | spent in seeking accurate histor- 
ical information is, by this work, saved by the many 
years of laborious research and discriminating thought 
expended in its preparation. It makesone acquainted 
not only with History but with Historians. 


Nothing like it has erer been attempted, 
and, inthe opinions of the most distinguished literary 
men of all professions, it is the greatest Histor- 
teal Work of the Century. 

These opinions, with full information, sent on applica- 
tion. Sold only by subscription, and sent, carriage free, 
to responsible subscribers on easy payments, 

*,* Experienced Solicitors Wanted. 

Address the Publishers, 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The Poem of Immortal Life 


“ Luminous with the triumph of light and love over 
darkness and mortality.”—Dk. HENRY Van DYKE. 


TENNYSON’S | “There are no hands into 


| which {it can fall without in- 


| creasing appreciation of the 
IN MEMORIAM | creasing app 


t b | ‘ich it so beautifully en- 
mente ten — shrines.” —Literary We 
| 








orld. 

“A rare work, admirabie in 
sith boxed $3.50 are iron he Living — 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, N. Y. 

“ A classic of consolation. .. . a gift for a friend 


As 
in sorrow, nothing could be more beautiful and appro- 
priate.” — The Church Economist. 











Books of Vital Interest. 


HEAVEN. By Ricnarp MontaGcug, D.D. $1.25. 


“An ideal volume to place in the hands of those that 
mourn.”’— The Advance. 


THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. By Reven 
THomas, D.D. $1.25. 
“‘Tenderly expressive of all that is fine and true in 


our human estimate of the relations between God and 
man.”— The Outlook. 


A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS FOR 
HISTORICAL STUDY. By Wa. ARNOLD 
STEVENS, D.D., and Ernest D. BuRTON. $1.50. 


“The only Harmony knewn to me which an ordinar 
person can read without bewilderment,”’—Pres’t E. 2. 
ANDREWws, LL.D. 


AN OUTLINE HANDBOOK CF THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST. By Professors Stevens and Bur- 
TON. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

“Will be found invaluable by S. S. teachers and 
scholars.” — Evangelist. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LIFE OF 
JESUS. By Prof. ALFRED W. ANTHONY. $1.90, 


“A clear, compact, convincing presentation of the 
_— for an historic Ghrist.”—Pres’t G. C. CLosr, 


DOCTRINE AND LIFE, By Georce B.Stevens. 
Pu.D.,D.D. $1.25. 


“ Freshness of presentation and clearness of thought 
characterize this scholarly work.”— The Churchman. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
1 10-1 ' 2 BOY LSTON STREET, BOSTON. 

A NEW STRONG BOOK. 
THE TWENTIETH .. . 
CENTURY CITY 


By Rev. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D., 
Author of “Our Country” and “Tue New ERA.’ 
16mo, paper, 25c.; cloth, 50c. 


With the same fascinating presentation of facts and 
figures which made “ Our Country” one of the great 
books of the century, Dr. Strong discusses the danger 
arising from the vast moyement of population toward 
the Cities and the wth of their preponsereting in- 
fluence in the Nation, points out the principles which 
may be applied succe: lly to the solution of the great 

roblems of modern society and makes a ringing appeal 

‘or action. z 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 
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Sphasspaineneeae which are open during the spring ‘ 

and summer months only will soon be considering the 
question of LESSON HELPS AND ILLUSTRATED ‘ 
PAPERS, and we call their attention to 


The Westminster Series 
Edited by J. R. Miller, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Practical Religion,’’ ‘‘ Week Day Religion,’’ ‘‘ In His Steps,’’ 
** Personal Friendships of Jesus,’’ etc. 


Lee 


A Graded Series of Quarterlies 
Lesson Cards, for the very little folks 
Four Weekly Illustrated Papers 


The widely recognized excellence of these periodicals, and the very popular 
character of Dr. Miller’s suggestive and spiritual comments, have given the 
Westminster Series a large circulation beyond the bounds of our own denomina- 
tion. 

It may be worth your while toexamine them. We shall be pleased to send 
you specimen copies, if you will give us your name and address. 


7 JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, Witherspoon 
Building, 1319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW HELPS NEW MAPS 














These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, entitled «« THE ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE TREASURY,’’ written by Leading Scholars in America 
and Great Britain 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 
of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., are 
distributed through the text of the Helps. 
CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, 10th March, 1897, 
says: 

««. . . It hasno superior. 

The best series of ‘helps’ in exist- 

ence. Itis, indeed, a ‘Treasury’ 

filled with pearls of great price.” 
SAME PAPER, Ist Dec., 1897: 

‘‘Words fail to do adequate justice 
to these invaluable aids to the study 
of God’s Word. Use only heightens 
the sense of their worth.”’ 


Tue INDEPENDENT says.—‘‘ Of all the ‘Aids’ for the pop- 
ular study of the Bible, this is easily foremost and best. . . 
The number of contributors who have taken part in the work 
is thirty-eight. They make a list which commands confidence 
and challenges admiration. 

PRICES FROM $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Write for a Descriptive List, giving sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
33 EAST 17th STREET (UNION SQUARE), : NEW YORK 


Quality Rather Than Quant 


President Eliot of Harvard University, says: 
“The International is a wonderfully compact storehouse of accurate information.” 


The International is It is the School-Teacher 
Scientific and Practical. of the Republic. 


! 
U 
‘ 
Words are easily found. Pro- The International and its abridg- ‘ 
nunciation is easily ascertained. ments are in general use in the 9, 
’ 

‘ 
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HOLY BIBLE, 
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Copyright Editions | 
“It is a prac- | 
tical hand-book | 
of the highest § 
value for Bibli- 
cal study. ” i 
CONGREGATIONALIST | 


350 Miustrations | 





OLD. AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 
















Meanings are easily learned. The colleges and public and private ¢ 
X growth of words is easily traced, schools. Should you not give the 
and excellence of quality rather students access to the same Dic- 
than superfluity of quantity char- tionary in the home that they use 
acterizes its every department. in the schoolrcom ? 


a0 Specimen pages and testimonials from eminent persons and publications sent on application. 















When calling, please ask for The Manual of 





MR. GRANT American Water-Works 
Whenever you need a book, address Containing the History and Descriptions of the 
fir. Grant Stand Pipes: Distribution ape Pe 


Consumption, Revenue and Expeni Cost, 
Debt and Officials of the Water. Works” 
of the United States and Canada. 


By M. N. BAKER, 


BOOKS 
AT Associate Editor of “ ENGINEERING News.” 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT | qctcccsr'sss“Scscnpure boston" amonens 


aserwriite | ever published. Besides the fea- 
tures named above, it gives all available facts 
as to the FRANCHISES, LEGAL DIFFICULTIES, 
METERS, TAPS, and SERVICE PIPES for 3,350 
water-works and tabulated WATER RATES from 
over 1,250 cities and towns; it even tells tho 
kind of coal used and cost of same a ton, and 
whether the place supplied has a sewerage sys- 
tem. Under OFFICIALS of the Plant ere given 
names of President: , Treasurers, 
Superintendents, and Chief Pumping "Engineers. 





Call and mention this advertisement and 
Special Pri ces will be given on all selections. 


Before buying books write for quotations. 
An assortment, of catalogues and special 
slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
10-cent stamp. 











F e E. GRAN T Send for sample page and table of contents. 
Books Cloth, 6x9 ins.; 700 pp. Price $3.00. 
23 West 42d Street, New York The Sayrewing News Publishing Co. 
Chicago Branc Publication Office: 
#. CHURCH CO, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0, ; 1636 Monadnock Block. 


St, Paul Building, N. Y, 
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THEODORE B. STARR, 


Diamond Merchant, Jeweler and Silversmith 


Announces the opening of a Stationery 
Department in connection with his well-known 
business of Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


This department will be in charge of experienced men, 
and the high standards maintained in the other branches of the 
business will be strictly adhered to. 

No pains will be spared to produce the most artistic and 
perfect work at prices which will be found to be reasonable, 

Plate engraving in all its branches, stamping, die-sinking, 
and heraldic work. 

Correct styles in wedding stationery, and in papers for 
social correspondence. 

A large variety of novelties for desk furnishings. 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, New York 














Gaily they troop from the 
town mounted on 


REMINGTON 
WHEELS. 


Their joy is well founded, 


for they have the 
invaluable result 
of nearly a 


Century’s Mechanical 
’ Experience. 


Remington Arms Co., 


ILION, N. Y. 


313 Broadway, 


300 W. soth St., tN. ¥v 









BUILDING A HOME 


and looking for a perfect heating system, 

eh? Hold a minute; let us look in your 

kitchen! Yes, there it is—the range 

your wife wouldn’t keep house without. 
Its Name 


GLENWOOD | 


Now didn’t you know the same foundry has 
perfected a heater giving a double service — Hot Air 
and Hot Water—and_.to those who use it ’tis the 
same as the range is to your wife, Indispensable, 


Send. 
for.our furnace book. 





Weir Stove Company, 
Taunton, Mass. 











YOUR CREST 


or monogram will look better embossed on 


WHITING 


paper than on other paper, because WHITING is stronger and of better texture than. 
any other paper. Tell your stationer to use nothing but WHITING’S PAPERS. 
Any stationer has them or can get them. 
New York 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY - - 
Holyoke vt Philadelphia vt Chicago 
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_could be relied upon to authorize a gold 
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“Financial. 
Financial War Outlook. 


PUBLIC interest has been so thor- 
oughly absorbed in the possibility not 
to say the great probability of war with 
Spain, that everything else in financial 
circles has passed into abeyance. New 
undertakings are not even discussed, 
the would-be promoters and backere 
of the same recognizing that in the 
present period of waiting and uncer- 
tainty which hangs over the country 
like a pall, what might at other times 
be. regarded with fair consideration 
would now stand no chance of success 
with the investment community. Capi- 
tal is always timid, but in the face of 
such probabilities as now confront the 
nation it has become so thoroughly 
alarmed that no inducement seems 
great enough to be worth the venture. 
Much that has been in active use has 
been withdrawn, and liquidation where- 
ever possible has been made. As yet, 
however, the period of stagnation has 
not been reached, and for that matter 
is not likely to be, for once the first 
shock is over and it is seen that this 
country is not to be destroyed, confi- 
dence will return and the rebound 
to prosperity will be greater than the 
drop which has already occurred. 

As usual in every crisis the stock 
markets have been the first to feel the 
influence of the coming storm, and al- 
ready prices tor standard dividend-pay- 
ing issues are well below intrinsic val- 
ues. Actual war has been more than 
discounted 1. this respect, for hostilities 
with Spain, unless prolonged far beyond 
the expectation of every one, can in no 
wise destroy the earning capability ot 
the trunk-line railways, the grangers, 
the local traction companies, or the 
great industrial enterprises which are 
represented on the stock exchanges of 
the country. It is possible that the 
money market may be_ disturbed, 
through a Government bond issue, for 
instance; but the banks of the country 
were never in a stronger position than 
now, having had months in which to 
prepare themselves for any emergency 
and having taken full advantage of the 
opportunity. It is true that rates for 
loans of all classes have advanced in 
recent days, but this has been due in 
large measure to the April settlements 
when money is always more or less 
stiff. The banks also have showna 
disposition to conservatism pending 
the clearing up of the outlook, and 
have not encouraged the making of 
new loans, except in rare instances. 
On the other hand, holders of commer- 
cial paper have not pressed it for dis- 
count, feeling that present rates are 
abnormal and that they will do better 
by waiting a little while. The New 
York Clearing-House banks have more 
than 30% cash holdings against their 
deposits of $682,236,800, and their 
loans amount to $595,851,200. The re- 
cent imports of gold have more than 
offset withdrawals, and the movement 
is only fairly under way. It is expect- 
ed that about $9,000,000 in gold will 
arrive from Europe this week, and that 
subsequently, at least, $40,000,000 more 
will come before the imports end. There 
is considerably more than that amount 
due this country, and the only thing 
that can stop its coming is a fall in the 
rate for money. Should the latter 
occur the gold will not be wanted, 
while, on the other hand, if it comes it 
will hold the rate down tc a reasonable 
level. 

In case of war the country will need 
money to carry it on, and the question 
arises as to the best method of procur- 
ing it. The National Treasury to-day 
has a comfortable balance on hand for 
ordinary times, but the amount would 
soon be exhausted should war be at all 
protracted. It has been estimated that 
war would cost a million dollars a day. 
It has been suggested that additional 
taxes be placed on articles of gen- 
eral consumption, and this no doubt 
would be an easy method of securing 
the necessary funds. A bond issue has 

been proposed and would probably be 
resorted to if it were felt that Congress 
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issue. But the silver advocates are 
feared, as it is thought that they might 
seize upon the occasion to ingraft their 
theories upon the Government at a 
time when its hands were more or less 
tied. The Government’s revenue state- 
ment for March was made public last 
Saturday, and isinteresting at this junc- 
ture. On its face it shows a surplus 
for the month of $1,076, 306, but a foot- 
note explains that the revenue includes 
$3,651,000, received from the sales of 
the Kansas Pacific, so that, in fact, 
there was a deficit for the month 
of $2,575,194. The return is the 
poorest showing made in any March 
for twenty years, except that of 1894. 
April usually gives a deficit on account 
of heavy interest payments, and this 
year there is to be added to the expend- 
iture the large amounts paid out for 
army and navy contracts. The return 
shows that the Treasury cash holdings 
have been increased by $4,146,000 dur- 
ing the nine months of the fiscal year, 
but with the receipts from the sale of 
the Pacific roads deducted, the three- 
quarters would show a deficit of $52,- 
502,000. With war our imports are 
not likely to increase, and if the required 
amount is not made up from added in- 
ternal revenue an issue of governments 
will undoubtedly be made. The ques- 
tion is now occupying the serious con- 
sideration of the Administration, and a 
solution will undoubtedly be found ac- 
ceptable to the country. 





Financial Items. 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week 
pas Say April 2d were as follows: 

nf Ee oe 310 | Republic.............. 157 
pore i BO Maoabaseieece 20214 | Western............++ 150 

.. SenatorPavey’s proposed amend- 

ment to the Constitution of New York, 
authorizing the sale or lease of the 
Erie Canal to the United States Gov- 
ernment has been defeated. 


.. Navigation on the Great Lakes 
was opened last week, and large ship- 
-ments of grain were made from Chicago 
and Duluth. The Straits of Mackinac 
were reported as opened March 28th, 
which is the earliest in sixty-three 
years. 


.. The exports of breadstuffs have 
been very large. Wheat declined 
slightly; corn advanced a quarter of a 
cent; cotton has advanced one-eighth 
of a cent because of the general opin- 
ion that production will be somewhat 
curtailed. The rate for money has 
stiffened. 


.. Secretary Bliss has sent to Con- 
gress a deficiency estimate of $8,070,- 
872 for pensions for this year. On the 
first of July, 1897, there was available 
$140,000,000 for the payment of pen- 
sions. The number of persons on the 
pension roll has increased 13,599 from 
January 30th, 1897, to February 28th, 
1898. Secretary Bliss says 


‘*It appears that the pension roll has 
substantially doubled since a quarter of 
century afcer the close of the War. In 
1890 twenty-five years after the War 
closed, the number of pensioners on the 
roll was 537,944. At the close of the 
current fiscal year the number on the roll 
will approximate 996,000, an increase of 
nearly go per cent, since 1890. In that 
time the value of the roll has increased 
from $72,052,143.49. in 1890 to approxi- 
mately $132,000,000 in the present fiscal 
year. The roll is now larger than at 
any former time, notwithstanding that 
thirty-three years have elapsed since the 
cessation of hostilities. It contained 
about 5,500 more pensionersin 1897 than 
it did in 1896, and approximately, 20,- 
000 more in 1898 than in 1897, and 
the value of the roll has also increased 
in the same period.” 

.... It was announced on the thirtieth 
of March that Chauncey M. Depew would 
retire from the presidency of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road Company onthe twentieth of April, 
and that he would become Chairman 
of the Boards of Directors of the New 
York Central and Hudson River, Lake 
Shore, New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis and the Michigan Central Rail- 
roads. S, R. Callaway, now President 
of the Lake Shore, will succeed Mr. 
Depew as President of the New York 
Central, Mr. H. B. Ledyard will remain 
President of the Michigan Central. 
The Presidents of the Lake Shore and 
the New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
have not yet been chosen. The changes 
above noted point to the consolidation 





of stock control of the Michigan Cen- 
tral and Nickel Plate with the New 
York Central. It is stated that the 
Vanderbilt System heretofore has been 
handicapped in competition with lines 
running through with one management 
between New York and Chicago, and 
that the present change is made to se- 
cure a unity of administration and 
operation of the general traffic of the 
entire Vanderbilt System. 


....1t 1s now evident that she stock 
of wool purchased by manufacturers 
previous to the Dingley Tariff Bill go- 
ing into effect was much larger than 
supposed, as the woolen mills are run- 
ning to their full extent, but sales of 
wool are the smallest known for many 
years. In consequence what sales have 
been made were at reduced prices. The 
fear of war between the United States 
and Spain has, to our knowledge, pre- 
vented several large contracts being 
placed for which plans had been drawn. 
It is unreasonable to expect that busi- 
ness men will risk their money during 
the prevailing uncertainty. Singularly 
enough Dun & Company report that the 
failures in three months are smaller 
than the first quarter of any year since 
1886. ‘‘The average was $8,600 per 
failure, the lowest in any quarter of 
any year for the past twenty-three hav- 
ing been $8,866 in the third quarter of 
last year, 


.--. lt may or may not be the last 
straw on the camel’s back, but the de- 
bate in the House of Commons on the 
29th ult. on the Indian currency brought 
out the statement from the Secretary 
of State for India that it would not 
be possible to reopen the mints with- 
out some international agreement 
which at present seemed out of the 
question. He said that the policy in- 
troduced in India in 1893 had fully jus- 
tified itself and that to attempt to re- 
verse it now would be lunacy. As 
matters now stand, he said, he believed 
an international bimetallic agreement 
impossible, because France could not 
accept a less ration than 15% to 1, 
which could not be secured. To his 
view it seemed impossible that any na- 
tion, by its own unaided efforts, should 
rehabilitate silver. America had made 
a great effort, but had not succeeded. 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, Liberal 
leader in the House, congratulated 
the Secretary upon his ‘‘ monumental 
speech,’’ which he (Harcourt) hoped 
would carry conviction to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Henry Chaplin) and the First Lord of 
Treasury (Arthur J. Balfour). 


. The Public Ledger,of Philadelphia, 
severely criticises Mr. Eckels, late Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and Mr. Coffin, 
his deputy, for their connection with 
the Chestnut Street Bank of Philadel- 
phia, of which the late Mr. Singerly 
was President and which was wrecked 
by him. Boththe Comptroiler and his 
deputy had knowledge of the rotten 
condition of the bank nearly two years 
before its failure and did nothing to 
protect the public or enforce the law. 
The Ledger also calls attention to the 
fact that the directors had been notified 
of the condition of the bank altho it 
was their business to knowit, and they 
continued to sign the false statements 
of their cashier without making per- 
sonal efforts to verify their correct- 
ness. It believesthat ‘‘they should be 
held responsible to the extent of the last 
dollar of their fortunes for their failure 
to protect the creditors of the bank of 
whose funds they were trustees.’’ Mr. 
Steel, the cashier of the bank, has been 
arrested and is undergoing examina- 
tion. Our opinion is that while it is 
perfectly proper that Mr. Steel should 
suffer to the full extent of the law, the 
directors should be held financially re- 
sponsible. It is true that ex-Comp- 
troller Eckels knew of the condition of 
the bank two years before its failure, 
as stated over his own signature, and 
during the two years he was laboring 
to have the directors and officers of the 
bank place it in a sound condition, and 
thus avoid the disastrous consequences 
which would come in case the bank was 
obliged to suspend. His efforts were 
honorable, and forthe best interests of 
all concerned, but failed. 


.. We have often called attention 


in these columns to the necessity of | 


improving the waterways of this coun- 
try. Canada has furnished us an ob- 
ject-lesson which shows the greatest 
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amount of wisdom on her part, Her 
canals and river improvements, which 
have been built at an expense of one 
hundred millions of dollars or more, have 
served to open up and develop her re- 
sources in a remarkable manner. The 
St. Lawrence canals will be completed 
during the present year to a depth of 
fourteen feet, and this will give unin- 
terrupted navigation from the sea to 
the head of Lake Superior. As long 
ago as 1827, the Rideau Canal was built 
between Ottawa and Kingston, and it is 
to-day well worth a visit to inspect its 
locks and stonework. This canal was 
built partially for military purposes, as 
it would enable gunboats to pass from 
the lower St. Lawrence to Lake Onta- 
rio.. The Canadians have, like the 
United States, a canal at Sault Ste. 
Marie, its lock being g00 feet by 
60 feet with 22 feet of water on the sill. 
The gates are opened and closed by 
electricity in 15 seconds. The com- 
pletion of internal navigation from 
Ottawa to the Great Lakes is being 
carried on, the total distance from 
Montreal to Georgian Bay being 430 
miles, of which 29 miles only will be 
canal, 14 of which have been built. A 
single glance at the map will show the 
enviable position of Canada when this 
waterway shall have been completed. 
On the 24th ult., a resident of Duluth, 
Minn,, appeared before a committee of 
the Senate at Ottawaand urged the early 
completion of the Georgian Bay Canal, 
He stated that with the building of this 
canal, connecting Georgian Bay with 
the Ottawa River, and the use of the 
St. Lawrence and Hudson Rivers, a 
marvelous approach to an air-line could 
be secured from the center of the con- 
tinent to the seaboard. 


DIVIDEND. 


Gallatin National Bank semiannual 
of 5% and 1% extra, payable April 6th. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented b' 
James H. Cuapman, 421 Chestnut St. 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application, 


COLLECTIONS AND INVESTMENTS in 
the State of nee: Inquiries answered. a vere 
practice in New rk State Courts: FR 
GRAHAM, Lawyer, Tacoma, Wash. 














LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
Wa. 59 Wall &treat. New York. 


Available 
Travelers’ oes 
z Letters ot Cretlit, of the 


Biair & Co., World 


Kivery Buyer, 
Kivery Lessee, 
and Hvery Mortgages 


should inform himself as to the condi- 

















tion of the property Sold, Leased or 
Pledged, before taking title, possession, 
or advancing money. 


BUILDING and SANITARY 


INSPECTION CO., 


55 Liberty Strret, 
54 West 34th Street, 
TELEPHONE 306 CORTLANDT, N. Y. 


— CONVENIENCE, |, 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Cena, 
OFFE 
ional é th -k 
Sa ae ft the safe, pote f of 
Large, light and any rooms for the use and conven- 
fence of customers 
ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 

Deposits received and interest allowed on balances 
subject to drafts at sight. 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought 
and sold on commission. 

High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for 
immediate delivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS ,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON 


ColoniAL IRVST CMPANY. 


ST. PAVLBVILDING. 
222 BROADWAY NEW Y®eRK. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,500,000. 
Legal Depositary for Court and Trust Funds. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Committee, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 


PAYS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 
Subject to check, payable at sight or through 
the New York Clearing-House and on Certiti- 
cates of Deposit. 


TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortenge 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR RAILROAD 
AND OTHER MORTGAGES. 
Transacts a General Banking Business. 
vf OFFICERS. 
SRE Lowe 
CHAS, C. DICKINSON, | Vice-Presidents. 
JAMES W. TAPPIN, Secretary. 
ARPAD 8S. GROSSMANN, Treasurer. 
EDMUND L. JUDSON, Asst. Secretary. 
HILIP 8. Bere Trust Officer. 
He: O. Havemeyer, 
Roswell Pe fowe. 
eve M. Palmer, Wm. T. Wardwell 


ohn E. Borne, 
Richard Delafield, 





Henry N. Whitney, 


Daniel O’Day, Theo. W. Myers, 
Percival Kiihne, L. C. Dessar, 
Frank Curtiss, Geo. Warren Smith, 





Vernon H. Brown, ohn 8. Dickerson, 
Seth M. Milliken. Geo. W. Quintard, 
W. Seward Webb. 








Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 


Gnited States 
SHorigage & Trust Co, 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Wea, «oi. 5 sex. 5. 0en's4 45+ cay eed $2,000,000 
EE cndbhessecs vankwsnebaencceed 1,100,000 


Transacts a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


OFFICERS: 
George W. Young. 
Luther Kouantze. 








saiabbiial President 
.. Vice-President 








James Timpson d Vice-President 
Arthur Turnbull....................... reasurer 
William P. Elliotr...................... Secretary 
lark Williams................ Asst. Treasurer 
ichard M. Hurd.............: Asst. Secretary 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Charles D. Dickey, jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
Richard A. McCurdy. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock 
Gustav E. Kissel, 
Luther Kountze, 
Chariton T. Lewis, 


Dumont Clarke, 


t A. Grannis, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Richard A. McCurdy, 
G. G. Haven, ir., rt oven. 
Charles R. Henderson, Charles M. Pratt, 


James J. Hill, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, 


United States Trust Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and indfviduals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
moncy. : 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

Hewry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 

Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav _H. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
Grorexr F, VIETOR, 


Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 


James Timpson, 
George W Young. 





SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs J AMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HaRsen KHOADES, 
Anson PHELps STOKES, 
Joun CrosBy Brown, 


CHuAaRLEs 8. SMITH, 
EFELLER, S 

ALEXANDER E. O8R. D. O. MILu 

Witttam H. Macy, JE., Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 


THE 


VICTOR BICYCLES. 


Tre Overman Wheel Company have been recog- 
nized for the past sixteen years as leading manu- 
facturers of high-grade bicycles. Having a manu- 
facturing establishment of tremendous proportions, 
built expressly for the manufacture of bicycles, 
fitted with every conceivable device which should 
add to cenvenience, efficiency and economy in pro- 
duction, making every part of the wheel, they have 
from experience and a high degree of inventive 
talent improved year by year their wheels until the 
1897 product seemed to be the acme of perfection. 
But the Overman Wheel Company does not seem to 
rest content with apparent pertection. This year of 
1898 sees one of the greatest bicycle improvements 
of any year preceding. Every one knows that the 
effort of manufacturers has been centered for years 
upon the elimination of friction. Every device has 
been tried having this end in view, and the chainless 
wheel has been built claiming to give security 
against mud and moisture with less friction; but the 
fact remains that friction is greater in conveying 
power around two corners than in a straight line, 
so that the chainless is not well regarded. The 
wonderful improvement of the Victor this year is in 
the straight-line sprocket, so called because each 
ed of links of the chain, consisting of a center 

lock and its adjacent side links, forms a straight 
line, the deviation from the straight line taking 
place between each pairof links. The spocket is 
cut away under and behind the chain block which 
allows grit and dirt to escape instead of being re- 
tained and packed in a wedge in the spocket seat, as 
every bicycle rider has observed and wondered 
why it could not otherwise. The friction of a 
chain comes only upon two of the joints of the 
chain at one time. With the Victor straight-line 
sprocket the chain catches and leaves the sprocket 
at the pulling point only; at the exact point of the 
seat where the application of power should come. 
There is a perfect absence of any rub or slip. and 
friction is red d to a mini A dynamometer 
test as applied to the Victor straight-line sprocket, 
and the ordinary sprocket, proves beyond question 
that the Victor straight-line sprocket having a 
chain pull varying between 88 and 94 pounds, the 
variation from a straight line is exceedingly slight, 
while with the ordinary sprocket, with the same 
resistance, from 96 to 160 pounds of power was re- 
quired. We have tested the straight-line sprocket 
by fouling the chain with wet sand, thin and in 
lumps, with proof conclusive that it is impossible to 
foul the chain to a perceptible extent, the sprocket 
throwing off the mud, and the amount of friction 
being only slightly increased over a clean chain; an 
ordinary sprocket, under the same conditions, could 
not be worked probably without breaking the 
chain. It goes without saying that the best thing 
one can do is to ride a wheel of the character of the 
Victor, manufactured by the Overman Wheel Com- 
pany, a house having the highest reputation. In 
addition to their generally proved excellence there 
are anumber of features of the Victor bicycle which’ 
commend themselves to every one desiring a good 
mount. There is really no economy in buying a 
cheap wheel, as the danger to life and limb in rid- 
ing such a one is very great, and the risk should 
not be assumed by any prudent rider. The Victor 
is made upon honor, the very best possible obtaina- 
ble materials being used, and is in every respect a 
wheel of the highest character. The frames are of 
the best design, the aprearance of the wheel is ex- 
cellent, and a large number of options are given 
buyers ia the selection of handle-bars, saddles, etc 
The Victor bicycle, manufactured by the Overman 
Wheel Company, can be obtained by reputable 
agents everywhere throughout the country, and a 
person purchasing one will have the assurance of 
having the very best possible bicycle production. 


“X-RAYS,” 


a wonderful discovery; yet a discovery of far 
greater value will be made known free to any one 
addressing Lock Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y —Aadz. 














THE MIDDLESEX 














1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Assets..---- ssseeee+++$8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of 1st mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, += - «= 24,811,707 55 
_ st os 8 __—« $2, 127,428 44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DIVIDENDS. 


GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 

E 1318T CONSECUTIVE SEMI-AN 
TH -AN- 
NUAL DIVIDE . 

The Directors of this bank have this day declared a 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT., and an extra one of 
ONE PER CENT., out of the earnings of the past six 











months, payable on and after Ap ith, proximo. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
SAMUEL WOLVERTON, Cashier. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 
AILWAY COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER 
CHIOAGO, March 26th, 1898. 
A DIVIDEND OF ONE DOLLAR PER SH ARE will 
be paid May 2d next, to the shareholders of this Compa- 
ny’s stock, registered on the closing of the Transfer 


Books. 

The Transfer Books will be closed at 3:00 o’clock P.M., 
on the 3istday of March, and opened at 10:00 o’clock 
A.M. On che 11th day of April, to remain open until 3:00 
o’clock P.M. on the 29th day of April next, when ~~ 

hull be again closed for the purpose of the Annua 
Election, and to be opened again for transfers, in the 
discretion of the President or Secretary. 

W.G. PURDY, Treasurer. 














THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


A dividend of Three Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, April 15, 1898, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, March 31, 1808. 

The transfer books will be closed from 
April 1, to April 14, 1898, both days in- 
clusive. 





WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


INDEPENDENT 


Every bicycle rider knows the value and impor- 
tance of good tires. Many have had practical ex- 

rience with the Chase Tough Tread Tire, manu- 
‘actured by L. C. Chase & Co., of 129 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. The manufacturers claim it 
to be light and resilient and practically puncture 
proof. Their catalogue, sent free, which every one 
should obtain, gives a full description of all of their 
popular brands of ‘* Chase ”’ Tires. 





Ir is now cheaper to buy solid silver than plated, 
and it is a good time to buy, as in case of certain 
events coming to pass silver will undoubtedly be 
higher than at present. Simpson, Hall, Miller & 
Company, of nion Square, New York, make 
everything in solid silver, including necessities and 
luxuries. 





Unscruputous druggists have vainly tried to 
create the impression with the public that worthless 
and often dangerous imitations are identical with 
Pond’s Extract. It would be as reasonable to be- 
lieve that adrass counterfeit is identical with a 
gold dollar. Pond'’s Extract and “ Witch Hazel” 
are not one and the same thing. Beware of imita- 
tions! Wise men are not tricked into buying spu- 
rious articles falsely represented as ‘*just the 
same ”’ or * equally as good ’’ as Pond’s Extract.— 


Soenold 


Ladies’ Neckwear 


Lace Ruffs, Collarettes, 
Fichus, Capes, 
Fronts, Jabots, Yokes, Collars, 
Mull Scarfs, 
Stocks, Silk Ties, Sashes, 
Ostrich Boas. 


Parasols, Gloves. 


Sroadovauy K 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 
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Tiffany & Co. 


Silver Wedding Presents 


Our reduced scale of 
prices, under which we are 
selling sterling silver forks 
and spoons at 


$4.00 per Ounce 


still continues in force. 

This method of mark- 
ing prices furnishes patrons 
with exact information as 
to weights, and enables 
them to more readily com- 
pare values with articles 
for similar uses sold by 
other dealers. 


Tiffany & Co.’s products can be pur- 
chased only direct from their own 


establishment. 
UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


American Hosiery Co. 


Salesroom 108 and 110 Franklin St.. N. Y. 
Factories, New Britain, Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Knit Underwear and Hosiery 


Men’s Women’s, and Children’s Silk, Merino, Natura! 
Wool, Balbriggan and Cotton, in all weights, 
Ladies’ Equestrian Tights, Men’s Sweaters, 
Combination Suits. 


NO BETTER IN THE WORLD. 











and checks. 


at $1.25. 





MATTHEWS, 


IMIPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Our line of New Spring Dress Goods is complete with all grades of 
fabrics, foreign and domestic, every new desirable weave and coloring 
represented. We are showing the artistic combinations of silks, in stripes 
A request for samples brings an immediate response with a 
full line for you to make selections. 
charge at station within a radius of one hundred miles. 


WRAPPERS. 


Cambric and Percales, in unusual variety, at 75c., 79c. 


All prepaid goods delivered free of 


and 98c.; if ordered by mail, the utmost care will be - 
used in the selection of colors and styles, following in- 
structions as closely as possible. 


Extra fine quality Percale Wrappers, fancy yoke 
with revers trimmed with white braid, our $1.98 kind 


An unusual opportunity. 


FULTON ST., GALLATIN PLACE AND LIVINGSTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
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VIP ISIS 


New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. 





Cincinnati. Los Angeles. 





Resilient. 
TOUGH TREAD Practically 
=—s Puncture 
¢ —ALSO— 


— 


Chase Special  Vulean 


yore Case ZQUAL TO ANY HIGH-GRAOE STANDARD ROAD TIRE MADE. 
fe 


FOXHOUND TIRES. 


Acknowledged to be the FASTEST Tires Yet Produced. 
Specify Them on Your Wheels and Refuse Cheap Substitutes. 


OUR ’98 CATALOCUE 


FREE Describing Proper Care and Use of Tires, Receipt fer Cement and General Informa- } FREE 
tion of Value to Every Cyclist. Mailed on application if you mention this paper. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Buffalo. San Francisco. 
Portiand, Ore. 


Light and 


St. Louis. Rochester. 


London. Paris. | Amsterdam. 
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A NEW SHOE FOR WOMEN. 

Wuat is more beautiful than a perfect foot, and 
what woman is not delighted with a perfect fitting 
shoe? The new “ Sorosis’’ shoe is just what women 
have been looking for, and its marvelous sales 
attest most eloquently its appreciation by women. 

The ‘‘Sorosis’’ is an absolutely new shoe for 
women. Such a shoe has never before been offered 
to the public, and women do not hesitate to recom- 
ment it. Two years’ time and seventy thousand dol- 
lars in money have been spent in perfecting it, so 
that the ‘‘ Sorosis’’ may practically, mechanically 
and hygienically be called a perfect shoe. 

It likewise combines extreme style with comfort 
and common sense, and one who knows all about 
the ‘* Sorosis”’ has said, ‘* Living is delightful with 
this shoe’’ Mary Dame Hall, President of the 
** Sorosis’’ Club, remarks, ‘‘ A more comfortable, a 
more beautiful or as perfect ashoeI have never 
worn or seen.”’ 

The price of the shoe in all styles and shapes is 
$3.50, and the manufacturers are A. E Little & Co., 
of Lynn, Mass., who, without extra charge, for 
purposes of introduction, will send these shoes by 
mail to subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT, provided 
the dealer of the town in which the subscriber lives 
does not keep the ‘‘ Sorosis.”’ 





THE 


Millinery Dep't. 


Exhibition of original and imported models. 


Colors and trimmings designed to harmo- 
nize with the latest modes of dress. 
Novel Picture Hats, “ Walking” Hats, Tur- 
bans, for street. fete or carridge costumes. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Twenty-Third Street, 


Broadway and IIth Street, 


New York. 





9 s449 
O’Neill’s. 
SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 2\st STREET, NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


FINE MILLINERY, CLOAKS, COSTUMES, 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, Etc., Etc. 


y ushis 







{| 


\ 


SEND FOR IT! 





SPRING & SUMMER 2G 
FASHION CATALOGUE, 1898. 


EUS COM, 


6™ AVENUE, 20™TO 21°" STREET, y 
NEW YORK WZ 


oN 


<= 


Mailed Free to out-of-town residents. 


H. O’NEILL & CO.., 6th Ave., 20th to 24st St., N. Y. 





SUPPLIES FOR NATURE-STUDY. 


Plant-Presses, Collecting Cases, Mounting Paper, 
Insect Pins, Dissecting Instruments. 


The New Queen Achromatic Triplet, 
$5.00 Each, 
IS THE BEST POCKET MAGNIFIER MADE. 





Compound Microscopes. 


Field Glasses. 


Write for circulars, mentioning INDEPENDENT. 


QUEEN & CO., Inc., 


Optical and Scientific Inst. Works, 


New York, 
116 Fulton Street 


1010 Chestnut {St., 
Philadelphia. 





INDEPEN DENT 


o e 
Shopping by Mail 

It is worth while for a large dry- 
goods house to take the greatest 
care in filling mail orders, for a pur- 
chaser once suited is. sure to send 
subsequent orders and to urge 
friends to do the same. For many 
years the well-known Brooklyn dry- 
goods house of Journeay & Burnham 
has made a specialty of the mail- 
order department. If yousendan or- 
der to this reliable house by mail it 
will receive the sameattentionasif you 


calledin person. The liberal way in’ 


which Journeay&Burnham have dealt 
with customers in all sections of the 
country has increased their tradetoa 
large extent. Even when goods to the 


‘amount of $ro are purchased express 


charges are paid for Illinois, Indiana, 
the Carolinas, Ohio, Iowa, Michigan 
and other States. Just write to Jour- 
neay & Burnham, tell them what you 
want, and samples and prices will be 
mailed you promptly. If yousend one 
order you will be sure to send others. 





Trimmed and Untrimmed 


EASTER MILLINERY 


OF 
Exquisite Beauty, 
Correct Style, 


Best Quality and 
IN ENORMOUS VARIETY, 


NOW BEING OFFERED IN OUR SHOW- 


ROOMS AND THE DIFFERENT DE- 
PARTMENTS. 


OUR SPECIAL ATTRACTION FOR THIS 
WEEK: 


TRIMMED HATS 


$7.00, $10.00, $12.00, 


WHICH ARE WORTH 33 PER CENT. 
MORE THAN THEIR PRICE, 


New York—58 West 14th St. 
Paris—Rue Ambroise Thomas, 





TRAVEL. 


EUROPEAN TOUR Seving July and | August, 1898. 
Ninth season. Greatly reduced rates. Small party, 
conducted by Prof. W. A. BROWNELL, 905 University 
Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Registered Trade‘ Mark. 


Galatea 
and Cotton Duek Suitings 


It would be hard to find any- 
thing more serviceable in its 
place than any one of these 
firm closely woven goods, with 
sufficient body to be always 
shapely and no starch to lose 
in the dampness. 

We show all the desirable 
plain colors in this fabric, in- 
cluding black; and also a 
great assortment of stripes, 
checks and figures; many of 
them are in soft neutral tints, 
sure to please fastidious pa- 
trons of quiet tastes. 

30 to 50 cts. per yard. 
“The Linen Store.” 


| dames McCutcheon & Co., 


4 West 234 Street, New ‘York. 





A SHORT STATEMENT OF 
VIEWS AND PLANS. 


Our business is tailoring and 
clothing for men—nothing else. 
To this we give all our energies. 


We take between the two ex- 
tremes of high prices and ‘‘ cheap’”’ 
goods the solid ground of honest 
merchandise on close profits. 


There are hundreds ot thou- 
sands of men in the center of this 
office district within easy reach of 
our store whom we desire to serve 
on these plans. 


Ample stocks at all times. 


Goods made especially for our 
trade, in style following the best 
English forms and our own mer- 
chant tailoring. 


People who buy of us are as- 
sured of special goods, made in dis- 
tinctive style, sold at the very closest 
profit, 


overcoats and 
Spring suits are ready, $10. up. 


The new Spring 


E. O. Thompson’s Sons 


To-order Clothing 
Ready-made Clothing 
Clerical Clothing 


245 Broadway 


above Park Place, N. Y. 
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Steam-Cooked. 


Price Reduced, 
Best and Cheapest. 
10c. for 2-lb. Package, 





FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
New York. 


= 
C< 


Cereals M’f’g Co., 


A Change of 
Work is Rest 


—the best rest. & 
After a day’s men- 
tal worry nothing 
brings you the 
same benefit as a 
refreshing whirl 
ona 


ST ERLING 
BICYCLE 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 


Riding a Sterling i is exercise, but 
not “work”; it runs too easily and 
brings too much pleasure to be 
so miscalled. 


Siatling ag oa ~~ Models, 

an - Racers, $85. Chainless, 

$125. Tandems, $125. ‘ 

High-grade Wheels Within Everybody’s Reach. 
Catalogue free. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 




















Standard Typewriter 


and consider—-First, the Material, 
Secondly, the Design; Thirdly, the 
Workmanship—and you have three 
good reasons for its acknowledged 


Durability, Simplicity and Capacity for 
Continuous Hard Work 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














“a MYON oxXs 


tent Com LES, Automatic 
Coaster und Brake. Coast with 





jebbing prices. No rash. 
cata. and special offer. F. S 3 BEAVIS, Bee »Peoria, bet 


i EDUCATION, Bg 
es 
THEOLOGICAL 


Unexcelled Advantages for S E M | N ARY 
§ 


College Graduates 
Full information on applica- 
tion to Professor Mitchell. Hartford, Conn. 
PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED | 
to original condition byt the only practitioner of the Art 


now in business ($1 each). 
ROCK WOOD, 1440 ‘Broadway (40th St.), New York. 























USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 
sample Book Free. Crane Bros.. Westfield. Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 





THE 


Insurance. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection and Insurance Co. 


THE Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Company was or- 
ganized in 1866 at a time when water- 
power was largely used in driving ma- 
chinery, but at a time when steam, 
from necessity, was taking its place, 
particularly in large towns and cities. 
Manufacturers of boilers and engines 
had not then learned how to control 
steam, and in many cases explosions and 
other accidents took place which were 
serious in their results. These facts 
were fully discussed by a number of 
persons in Hartford who thought they 
saw an opening for the incorporation of 
a company for inspecting steam boilers 
and for insurance against loss or dam- 
age from explosions or other accidents 
in the use of steam boilers. Singularly 
enough an organization for this pur- 
pose did not at its inception meet with 
the success which its promoters sup- 
posed and naturally expected. Many 
of its first officers and directors tired of 
the effort to place the company on an 
enduring basis and sold their stock and 
retired. At last Mr. J. M. Allen, the 
present president, was elected president 
in 1867, and from that time on the suc- 
cess of the company was an assured 
fact, altho at first its progress 
was slow and attended with many 
untoward events. At the present 
time the company is one of the great 
factors in insurance in this country 
and is entitled to more than special 
praise not only on account of the finan- 
cial indemnity which it offers to own- 
ers of steam boilers, but essentially to 
the fact that it is a tremendous factor 
in the preservation of human life 
through the rigorous inspection of 
boilers looking to the prevention of 
accidents, Owing very greatly to the 
efforts of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company ac- 
cidents from explosions ef steam boil- 
ers have been reduced to a minimum; 
in fact, an explosion is nowadays 
scar cely counted upon as among the 
possibilities. It is pleasant to note 
that a large degree of financial success 
has attended the operations of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company, a fact shown by 
its yearly statement published January 
Ist of the present year, at which time 
its total assets amounted to $2,237,- 
638.81 with a net surplus of $447,159.66, 
its capital stock being $500,000. The 
officers of the company are J. M. 
Allen, President, W. B. Franklin, 
Vice-President, and J. B. Pierce, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


The Guarantors’ Finance 
Company. 


Ir is safe to say that no insurance 
company during the past five years has 
been so much in the public eye, or at 
Jeast in the insurance eye, as the Guar- 
antors’ Finance Company, which was 
placed in the hands of a receiver two 
weeks ago. It commenced business on 
the first of May, 1894, as the Guaran- 
tors’ Liability Indemnity Company. 
This name was changed about a year 
ago to the Guarantors’ Finance Com- 
pany. From the start Richard F, Lo- 
per has been General Manager; and 
from facts that have recently come to 
light, he appears to have been ‘‘ gen- 
eral manager’ in fact, asthe President, 
Thomas V. Cooper, said ‘‘ Mr. Loper’s 
powers were very great; that he seldom 
consulted the directors, and never con- 
sulted him.’’ Thetragic element is pres- 
ent in the failure of the Guarantors’ 
Finance Company, owing to the star- 
tling suicide of Cashier John S. Hop- 
kins, of the People’s Bank, of Philadel- 
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brought about from the fact that he had 
loaned Mr. Loper about $700, 000 on col- 
lateral that was practically worthless. 
The People’s Bank was what is known as 
a politician’s bank; and at the time 
of its failure had a large deposit of 
State funds. Mr. Matthew S. Quay 
was politically identified with it, and it 
is said that political funds were depos- 
ited there. Richard F. Loper has, 
since the failure of the Guarantors, 
made a personal assignment, and he 
was also arrested, to appear April 4th. 
Managers of other casualty and lia- 
bility companies have charged Mr. 
Loper with exceedingly reckless man- 
agement for three or four years past, 
with taking business at ruinous rates, 
and in consequence insurance circles 
have freely predicted that the company 
would fail. It seems to us that Mr. 
Loper was one of those men who would 
not hesitate to take tremendous risks 
for the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses, and who sometimes are success- 
ful in attaining the end sought. In 
the case of the Guarantors the facts 
and conditions were against Mr. Loper. 
He was known as a “‘ plunger,’’ and the 
case is an illustration of the unde- 
sirability of having the same man stand 
on both sides of the counter, Mr. 
Loper, havirg had a commission basis 
of compensation, while being at the 
same time judge of the business upon 
which he was thus paid. 


THE Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is one of the largest, oldest and 
most successful of American companies, 
and is quite the oldest in Hartford, the 
peculiarly distinctiveinsurancecity. It 
increased its assets during 1897 by 
$819,000, its reserve for reinsurance 
and for all unsettled claims stands 
about the same, while its net surplus 
was inoreased a million dollars, it now 
standing at $4,249,796.11. One of the 
most widely known underwriters in the 
country, George L. Chase, is President 
of the Hartford Fire, and P. C. Royce 
is Secretary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, jan. 1, 1898...... $20,342,647 01 
LIABSILITIES...... ........... 18,584,354 09 


1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


The Old Legend 


‘‘Never put off until to-morrow what 
can be done to-day’’ is sometimes par- 
aphrased to ‘‘ never do to-day what can 
be put off until to-morrow.’’ It won’t 
answer in life insurance. Take outa 
policy to-day, at least write THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, 
of New York, for its best form of policy 
suited to your means and desires. 














GEORGE E. 


IDE, 

President. 

WM. M. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-President. 


ELLIS W- GLADWIN, 
Secretary. 


WM. A.MARSHALL, Actuary, 
F. W.CHAPIN, 





phia—an act which was undoubtedly 


Medical Director. 


April 7, 1898 


Life Insurance for Women. 


THE fact that for the past few years 
the number of women seeking insurance 
has steadily increased is one that is easy 
to explain. Since the day when the 
gentle Elia first declared all mankind 
to fall into two classes, lenders and 
borrowers, simple and far-reaching di- 
visions have been popular, In the case 
in point one has only to assume all 
womankind similarly divided, dependent 
and independent, and the reason, if one 
be sought, for the fact already stated 
becomes self-evident. 

First, the self-supporting. Every day 
woman performs more and more of the 
work long restricted to man. She is 
beginning, too, to receive man’s pay for 
it. Does it not naturally follow from 
this that she should assume those prin- 
ciples of thrift which have long been 
regarded as masculine? It may bethata 
woman has others dependent upon her. 
Then instantly arises the necessity of 
providing for these helpless ones in case 
her assistance should be withdrawn. 
Or, if none depend upon her efforts, 
still a day will surely come when enthu- 
siasm will lag and ability fail—a ‘‘ rainy 
day,’’ when maturing endowments will 
fall most welcome. 

To those fortunate ones who are 
spoken of as ‘‘well-to-do,’’ and who 
find every comfort falling unbidden from 
the hands of those about them, even to 
such as these life insurance promises 
much. Men of means have learned in 
the past few years that what they 
have held to be real wealth has often 
proved delusive. Property and busi- 
ness interests considered ‘‘gilt-edged’’ 
are still frequently found to fall far 
short of what was expected, while in 
these days of war scares it takes slight 
observation to know that panic comes 
suddenly, with bankruptcy in its train. 
Such sound reasons as these have led 
hundreds of thinking women to em- 
brace the secure comforts of good life 
insurance, whileas careful and provident 
a care has led them to choose for their 
savings The Mutual Life of New York. 
They may not have known that it was 
first of the companies to insure women’s 
lives; they may not have known that it 
was first of the companies, recognizing 
the great growth of such insurance, to 
remove the extra-premium once charged 
to women; they may not know that in 


are to-day insured than in any other; 
but they know it the best, the most just, 


the safest (as well as the oldest), and so 
they wisely come to it. 

The woman of to-day who is unin- 
sured is not making the most of her op- 
portunities, nor is she utilizing them to 
their best unless she turn to the Grand 
Old Mutual. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January rst, 1898. 


Capital Stock, all o— a dukonasncencll "te CH 0 
?. 





Re-Insurance Reserve..............+. 
Unsettled Losses and other claims. 
Net Surplus...........ccccsmscccccees 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Philadelphia. 








Cash Capital. .........0.cccecesecceecseeseeseses 

Reserve iS mearence — all other claims 1,518,076 4 
Surplus over all Liabili 542,801 63 
5,520 22 


Total Assets, i ‘ts e+ 0 90 32,6 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY: President. 
FILES AND BINDERS. 

We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
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26 numbers, post-paid, for 75 cents. 


this great company more of their sex ~ 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BUREORD, 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMS, 


C. P. FRALEIGH, : 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 

A. WHEELWRIGHT, 

J. L. KENWAY, 

WM. T. STANDEN, 
ARTHUR C. PERRY, 


JOHN P. MUNN, 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the C 


President. 
Vice-President, 

: 2d Vice-President. 
3d Vice-President, 
Secretary. 

Assistant Secretary. 

y Actuary. 
; : Cashier. 
: Medical Director. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, _—.. 


JOHN J. TUCKER, 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 





JAMES R. PLUM, ; 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


Builder. 


President Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 


Leather. 


CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY, which gives to the 


insured the greatest possible amount of indemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present cash outlay, and the 
GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY, which embraces every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the 
event of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of 
the full legal reserve value thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 





Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address the 


President at 


Home Office. 





THE AETNA LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Gives the Best Results to its 
Insured 





Hon. MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





CASH CAPITAL, $1,750,000.00 
ASSETS, Jan. J, 1898, $47,584,967.15 
LIABILITIES, “ “ “  — 40,697,093.45 
SURPLUS, “ “ “  § 6,887,873.70 





THE AETNA LIFE gives to its Insured 
in Life, Term, Endowment and Accident 
Insurance, the benefit of careful super- 
vision and successful management, which 
the pecuniary interest of its stockholders 
and managers secures. It gives the best 


results to its policy-holders through its - 


largeandconstantly-increasing dividends 
(this isthe twenty-fifth year of uninter- 
rupted increase), having a record in this 
particular which no other company can 
show. Send to the Company or its 
Agents for particulars. 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


MEER DS.......-.0000500002 0000000500 $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES.................. 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 





Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





A POLICY vu: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 
is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

The Washiagton pays Endowments and death 
claims promptly, and loans money to its policy-hold- 
ers. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, 1s unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy 
The Washington’s Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











J. M. ALLEN, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


President. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.’’ 


American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 

Capital, - * = = $1,000,000 
Assets, * - - 8,582,207 
Liabilities, : 4,464, 212 


Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,995 
OFFICERS: 


President, 
residen 

‘ING, Boorecary. 
OPEZ 


E. T.. BAL LARD, { Ass’t Secretaries. 





Waptene DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, Chee 
J. J. McDona.p, General Manager. Geo. E. 
ee Ass’t General Manage 
BROOKLYN DEPARTM NT, Continental paemee. 
Court and Montague Streets. C. H. Dute HER, Sec’y. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
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THEUNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued by this Company 
“Sane apes following clauses: 


peyous fromthe date of issue, the 
lability, of the t pean under this policy 
bes. 8 Nm 
pte Tomy Tentbins no restriction what- 

ever > eee the insured, in Loapege either of 
travel, residence or cerry 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
g OUNT 2 neon as satisfactory proofs have 
een rec 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 


this Company, may communicate with Richard E. 
Cochran, 3d Vice-President, at tne Home Office, 261 
Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE A BURFORD. Rack President. 
o> FF Vice-President. 











FR tKIGH sais 24 Vice- President. 
RICH’D E. COCHRAN 3d Vioe- President. 
WH ERG Fics cdetsiatacis ancnnan Secreta 
J.L.KE eg ssistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN... +++. Actuary 
rea. Ut YD, > eee eer Cashier 
SOME BF PRU Brak fessscéctivee .-.-Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO.G. WILLIAMS.......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 


TE Pa WRI Oe 5 0 5:5 kc. ina wa ghnses ceecbaecs 





der. 
EK. H. PERKINS, JR. Prest. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
JAMES R. PLUM Leath 
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THE Government makes a profit out of | 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 21st, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 

affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
SL cache arsicenahs txcepuiisannts 


$2,844,088 61 


1,047,955 31 


Total Marine Premiums -. $3,891,993 92 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1897, to 31st December, 1897................ 
Losses paid during the same , 
ER GRickanchiel Gn éneduns ros $1,425,630 20 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $684,939 39 


- $2 653,653 09 





The Company has the following Assets, 
viz. 

United States and City of New York Stock: 
City Banks and other Stocks............. 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
SR htiinedalcevepiicndse nackseedyee 1,121, 


$7,330,895 00 
1,157,000 00 


500 00: 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
RE Sis ddven esveskbpsiathsicaindeniss 286,424 11 


$10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 wil] 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from-which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H.CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
RNON H. BROWN, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 

WALDRON P.BROWN, JAMES LOW, 

WILLIAM te 1) al p H.H. MOO JRE, 
FRANCIS M. BA CHARLES H. MARSH ALL 
CHARLES P, BURDETT, eR AEE H. MACY, 
GEORGE CC rth LL, FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 





JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE W. | ARD, 


SG. DE FOREST, JOHN L, RIK 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, A.A, EN. 
WILLIAM E. a rig + me jan SMITH, 
phy FRA mo Bay RNU TRE, 
WARD FLOYD: JONES, PAUL L. BAUD, 
HORACE GRAY, py yi De THOMSEN 
NSON W. H 4H WAB, 


GUSTAV H. 
N WILLIAM H. WEBB. 
ENRY E. HAWLEY, 
4. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t, 
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Old and Young. 
After Death. 





BY J. DE BEER. 
Up through the vast and vaporous 
gloom, 
Whose massive, cloud-girt columns 
loom 
Sublime— 
I climb! 


Along the broad and starry stair, 
Upbuilded in blue steps of air, 
Far as the spotless seraphs dare 
To rise 
With veiléd eyes— 
My raptured spirit flies! 


Earth and her echoes die away, 
Iam beyond the night, the day, 
The range 
Of Change, 
And Time, and the last agony. 
I rise aloft unchecked and free, 
A breath, a beam, a dream of Thee, 
The One, 
The source and sun : 
Of all, since time begun. 


I hear a hand sweep through the stars 
With might, withdrawing golden bars! 
Light pours 

Through doors 
Flung noiseless as the doors of dawn, 
And all the stars, it seems, are drawn 
Into its glory, and are gone! 
Ah this— 
This is the kiss 
Of God, the angel’s bliss! 


This is the glory that has smiled 
Upon me when I was a child, 

That thrilled 

And filled 
My morning dreams, the mystery 
Of silent, nameless ecstasy, 
That came unsought and suddenly, 

With sigh 

And smothered cry 
And tears—to die, to die! 


O God, as I approach the zone 
Of golden lights about thy throne, 

I come 

Not dumb 
‘Through fear, nor with a quailing eye! 
But with a deep and joyous cry 
I mount aloft to Thee, and fly 

O’er shroud 

And palland cloud 
With Hallelujahs loud! 


I feel, I am more than a clod 
That clung upon thy sandals, God— 

Than earth! 

My birth 
Was from thy lips. 

breath, 

Life of thy life, that knows not death, 
Thy child, indeed—my spirit saith, 

And clings 

To Thee, and brings 
Its filial offerings. 


Breath of thy 


My Father, tho a while estranged 
From thee, thy love is all unchanged! 
And lo, 
I go 
Into thy presence without fears, 
To see thy face no more through tears, 
To dwell with Thee, through endless 
years, 
i With Thee, 
Whose love for me 
Was proved on Calvary! 


Bareyvvitte, Iv. 





The Bringing of the Lilies. 


BY MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 


THE delicate green ranks of Lois’s 
lilies filled the south sitting-room win- 
dow, and the whole house breathed 
their sweetness. ; 

Lois’s little thin, faintly colored face 
turned as constantly toward the lilies 
as they turned toward the sun. It 
seemed years—tho by dull time-reckon- 
ing it was only four months—since 
John Holden had brought them to her 
with the merry word that he would ask 
fora blossom at Easter. And now it 
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was almost Easter and the lilies were in 
bloom, and for four months John 
Holden had not crossed the door-step. 
It all came from a dispute about some 
idle woodland, when the older John 
Holden and Nathan Grame, both 
quick-tempered men, had snapped in a 
moment the friendship built of the 
joys and sorrows of a lifetime. Lois 
Grame and her mother were too loyal 
to complain even to each other at the 
command that followed; but the girl 
went about her work with heavy eyes, 
and young John Holden marched by 
each day with his face set steadily down 
the road. 

Once in a fury at the silent, uncon- 
scious rebuking of his women-folks, 
Nathan Grame had barred up an old 
wagon-track across the two farms. 
The next day John Holden filled a gap 
in the stone wall between them. 
Neither man felt any better afterward. 

In the two households but one mem- 
ber was untouched by the embittering 
of the quarrel, and that was Grandma 
Grame. Grandma Grame was seventy- 
five, and was living on the dim border- 
land of memory, where time was not. 
She spoke of her son often as if he were 
still the merry, blue-eyed boy whose 
face laughed down from the black oval 
frame on the sitting-room wall; it never 
troubled her that Lois was so much 
older than that boy; in the sweet, 
shadowy land of afternoon, where 
Grandma Grame was living, one did 
not have to account for things. 

Lois was sitting at the window by the 
lilies. 

Suddenly Grandma Grame lifted her 
gently quavering voice. 

‘I dunno when I’ve seen lilies blow 
prettier.” 

‘‘They are pretty,’’ the girl answer- 
ed, quivering a little. Grandma’s soft 
old fingers sometimes touched sore 
places. 

«‘Seems jest right—don’t it ?’’ 
Grandma pursued, happily. 

‘Just right?’’ repeated Lois, with 
listless questioning. 

Grandma looked over her spectacles 
with a glance half-grieved, half-tender. 

‘I don’t think you’ve got any call to 
put me off that way, Emmy,” she said. 
‘‘But there, girls will be girls; and I 
s’ pose I acted jest so—pretending to hide 
it when 1 was proud to have everybody 
know! John Holden’s a good man, 
Emmy. I know him as well as I do 
my Nathan—they ’ve allus been together 
so. He'll be a good husband to you if 
he is a thought quick-tempered. Mor- 
talme! They’ve got to be something, 
else they'd be too good for us;"’ and 
Grandma laughed merrily. 

Lois’s small hands were clasped 
tightly and a helpless color flooded her 
thin face; for Emmy had been the wife 
of the first John Holden. 

‘* Don't, Grandma,”’ she cried, piti- 
fully. 

Grandma looked up in surprise; then 
the lilies holding the last sunset light 
caught her attention. 

‘«Be you goin’ to have the lilies for 
your weddin’-day?’’ she asked, her 
voice full of lively interest. 

With a little cry, Lois sprang up and 
ran from the room. Grandma glanced 
after her wonderingly—but only for a 
moment; she was living over again a 
spring day of long ago whose memory 
was coming back to her with all its 
fragrant beauty. She went across the 
room and stood before the lilies, her 
forehead puckered a little in the effort 
to remember more. Then her face 
cleared. 

‘«She’ll have flowers enough at the 
church,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll take these over 
to John’s and fix up the house. Men 
never know how to, and I promised 
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John’s mother I’d take care of her 
boy.”’ 

Lois’s scissors lay on the floor where 
she had dropped them. Grandma 
picked them up and stood on tiptoe to 
reach the white blossoms. Five min- 
utes later only the stiff stalks and a few 
large leaves showed in rigid outline 
against the fading sky; the lilies—all 
Lois’s beautiful lilies—lay in a shining 
heap upon the floor. 

Grandma looked about. It was so 
loag since she had wanted to go any- 
where that she could not remember 
where her wraps were. But in the 
entry was a little red shawl that Lois 
used sometimes when she went to feed 
the chickens. Grandma pinned it over 
her head, her sweet old face all alight 
with kindly purpose, peering happily 
out between the tent-like folds; then 
gathering up the lilies with careful 
fingers, she went softly out of the door 
and down the old path, to decorate 
John Holden’s house for Emmy’s wed- 
ding-day. 

The two John Holdens, older and 
younger, were at supper in the kitchen. 
It was a comfortless room, with a cer- 
tain large disorder that betrayed the 
absence of women. Once, no longer 
than four months ago, the men had 
felt no lack of cheer; but that was be- 
fore the disputed boundary had built 
a barrier between them, invisible, in- 
tangible, but as sure as love and pride. 

The windows were wide open, and a 
sweet, earthy smell! drifted about the 
room; a young maple stirred outside 
with a soft whispering of its tender new 
leaves. The men ate, with a noisy 
clattering of dishes to cover their own 
silence. Then a fumbling, uncertain 
hand sounded at the door. John 
Holden set down his teacup and looked 
over his shoulder. 

‘«Come in!” he shouted. Then he 
sat and stared as if he had lost his 
senses. 

Grandma Grame had stepped in tim- 
idly and was looking at him with eyes 
half expectant, in the confidence of old 
love, half-frightened at a something 
that was new and strange and unex- 
plained by anything in her memory. 
The shawl had slipped from her head, 
and the draft in the doorway blew little 
strands of white hair about her tired 
face; it was years since Grandma Grame 
had taken such a walk. There had 
been some bars to take down, too, and 
that had puzzled and confused her. 
She had not remembered that there 
were bars. Two of the white lilies 
hung brokenly from her arms, a pa- 
thetic witness to the struggle. 

In a moment Grandma’s eyes wan- 
dered to the disorderly room. 

‘“‘Oh, John!’ she cried, ‘‘what a 
looking place! Didn’t Maggie Flanni- 
gan come to clean it up for you? What 
will Emmy say? But there—she's jest 
one of those tender-hearted, lovin’ 
little things that will slave for you all 
her life. I guess I'll sit down a minute 
before I fix the flowers. I brought 
them here to welcome her—there’ll be 
enough others atthe church. John, 
dear!’’ and she reached over and put 
her old, wrinkled hand on the man’s 
knee, ‘‘I want to say jest a word to 
you. Emmy’s such a soft little thing a 
harsh word would ’most kill her. And 
you've got a temper you know, John. 
There, I won’t say any more! I know 
you love her, It zs to-morrow, isn’t it, 
John ?”’ catching alarm from the man’s 
silence, ‘‘I—I haven’t made a mistake, 
have Il? Why, Emmy was in, just this 
afternoon !” 

The man’s face, under the dim flame 
of the lamp, looked as if some one had 
struck him. He struggled to clear his 
voice. 
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‘“‘Don’t you remember, Mother 
Grame?’’ he said, huskily, ‘‘ Emmy’s 
dead. Emmy’’— Then he broke down 
and buried his face in hisarms. Oh, 
the gray, barren, desert years since 
that little timid figure had slipped {rom 
his side! 

With a tender, pitying cry, Grandma 
Grame was beside him. 

“John,” she cried—‘ John; oh, my 
poor laddie! Don’t you mind me. See, 
I’m crying too; we both loved her so; 
and you made her so happy. Tho 
you’re alone now, John, you can always 
remember that and be glad.” 

She had accepted the change instant- 
ly, and the sad day blotted out the glad 
one. 

‘* My poor, poor laddie,” she whis- 
pered; ‘‘my poor, dear boy!’’ 

It was too much for young John. He 
pushed aside his chair and went across 
to his father. 

‘*Don’t, Father,” he cried, with a 
break in his voice—‘‘don’t! I know 
I’m not much good—not anything like 
her; but it’s rough on a fellow if he 
isn’t anything to his father. I guess I 
can wait for this other matter to 
straighten out. We can stand by each 
other, can’t we ?” 

The man looked up into his boy’s 
eager eyes full of sympathy that he did 
not knew how to express; they were his 
mother’s eyes. And—good heavens— 
was it possible? The boy was as oldas 
he had been when he married Emmy. 
If John cared for the little Grame girl 
that way— And there was Grandma 
Grame, too; how Emmy had loved her! 
Emmy never would have believed that 
he would do anything that could hurt 
their old friend. It hadn’t hurt her 
yet—not yet; but if she should realize— 
It was only three minutes that the clock 
ticked away while years brimming with 
unselfish love that had givenand given, 
passed before the man. Then John 
Holden rose and gripped his boy’s hand. 

‘‘T guess that’s all right, John,’’ he 
said; ‘‘I’m going out to hitch up and 
take Mother Grame home : she ain’t fit 
to walk another step. I’ll stop and see 
Nathan while I’m over there. There’s 
things I care more about than wood- 
lots, after all; and you might pick up 
the lilies and come along after. They 
belong to the little girl, don’t they? 
Seem’s to me I heard something about 
her lilies.’’ 





Lois had helped her mother get the 
supper; when it was ready and her 
father had come in, she went to the sit- 
ting-room for her grandmother. It 
was dark in the room and she stood in 
the doorway calling into the shadows. 


‘‘Grandma,’’ she said, ‘‘ supper’s 


ready.”’ 

There was no answer; but Grandma 
dozed sometimes. 

She felt her way across the room, 
calling again as she went. 

‘‘Grandma — Grandma! _ supper’s 
ready. Have you—why, Grandma, 
where ave you?” Her voice rose intoa 
frightened cry; her groping fingers had 
touched only an empty chair. 

Her mother came to the door. 

‘« Did you call, Lois ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Ican’t find Grandma,” the girl 
panted, fearfully. ‘‘Bring a light, 
Mother—quick! Perhaps she’s fallen,” 

Mrs. Grame ran tothe kitchen and 
came hurrying back with the lamp. 
She shielded her eyes from its light and 
looked anxiously about the room. 

‘‘She isn’t here,’’ she said, “catch. 
ing the girl’s alarm, ‘‘ where can— Why 
Lois, what’s the matter ?’’ 

Lois stood looking with wide, un- 
realizing eyes at the south window. 
Her mother’s eyes followed hers, and for 
a moment she forgot everything else. 
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‘«Lois,’’ she cried, ‘‘dont look so, 
dear! Grandma didn’t mean to—she 
wouldn’t have done it for anything— 
she loves you so, Lois. You know 
she loves you. Lois—say something 
—say anything—only don’t look that 
way!’ 

The words broke futilely against the 
girl’s stillness. 

“I know she didn’t mean to,’’ she 
answered, dully; but the look on her 
face did not change, and it seemed as if 
she had not spoken. 

Her mother looked at her anxiously. 
Then she lifted the lamp. 

‘T’ll go over the house,”’ she said, 
‘‘and if Grandma isn’t anywhere here, 
I'll tell Father and send him right off. 
It’s dreadful to think of an old lady like 
herout aloneinthedark, Ican’tthink 
what put her in the notion of going; 
it’s been as much as five years since 
she’s ever wanted to set foot out- 
side.” 

She tried to speak in ordinary fash- 
ion, but the common words could not 
conceal the sympathy that ached be- 
hind them. 

Lois spoke suddenly. ‘‘ Mother,’ 
she cried, ‘‘I do believe she’s gone— 
overthere. She wastalking about John 
Holden this afternoon. She got me 
mixed up with his wife.’’ 

She said it all steadily; she was grate- 
ful that the wide conjectures it opened 
filled her mother’s thoughts for the 
moment. In Mrs, Grame’seyes amaze- 
ment yielded quickly to conviction. 

‘I do believe that’s it!” she cried! 
‘She always thought a lot of John and 
Emmy. Your father’ll have to go right 
over there and see. He won't wantto; 
but he can’t refuse when it’s his own 
mother.’”’ 

She hurried into the kitchen; she did 
not want Lois to guess the hope, un- 
reasonable, inexplicable and yet invin- 
cible, that suddenly began to sing in 
her heart. 

Lois heard voices; then the door 
slammed and she knew that her father 
had gone. She crept over to the win- 
dow by the discrowned lilies. Pres- 
ently her mother stepped in hesita- 
tingly. 

‘« Lois,” she coaxed, ‘‘do come out 
and have your supper; we won’t wait 
for Father to-night. 

‘«T guess I don’t want any supper,’’ 
the girl answered. 

“‘T’ll make you 
. Lois.’’ 

‘«I’d rather not, Mother.”’ 

‘«Lois, you mustn’t go on this way. 
If you don’t eat something you'll be 
sick,’”’ 

‘«It doesn’t seemas if I could to- 
night,” Lois answered, patiently. 
‘«Just leave me, Mother; I’ll be all 
right in the morning. I ain’t going to 
get sick.” 

‘«I wish there was anything I could 
do, Lois.”’ 

‘I guess there isn’t,” the girl said, 
wearily; in her young selfish sorrow 
the wistfulness in her mother’s voice 
passed her by. 

Mrs. Grame went back to the kitch- 
en. The water in the teakettle was 
boiling hard; she threw it out and put 
on fresh. ‘‘ That’ll be boiling by the 
time he gets back,’’ she said, glancing 
restlessly at the clock. 

She kept going to the door, tho she 
knew it was too early for her husband’s 
return; the third time that she went 
she heard wheels coming up the lane, 
and she waited idly. The next moment 
a familiar voice rang through the dark- 
ness. 

‘“‘That you, Mis’ Grame? I’ve 
brought your mother back. She 
came over and made us a visit to- 
night.’’ 


some milk-toast, 
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The woman ran down the steps and 

across the yard and stood trying to look 
up into the man’s face. 


‘Nathan just went over to your 
place for her,” she cried, excitedly. 


‘*Won’t you come in? Oh, John, do — 


come in; or if you won’t, I want to say 
just this—we’ve all missed you so— 
you and John. Nathan don’t say any- 
thing, but I know he misses you. Ain’t 
there anyway of settling it so we could 
go back and be neighbors again?’’ 
John Holden’s big hand reached out 
and grasped the woman’s firmly. 
‘*Well, there,” he said, ‘‘1 guess 
there won’t be any trouble about that. 
We've had about all the loneliness we 
want—John and I—and we’d rather 
have friends than all the wood-lots in 
the world; leastways, that’s my way of 
thinking now, and I guess it’s been 
John’s right along. Only I was such a 
pig-headed fool that it needed Mother 


here’’— He broke off and pulled the 
horseup sharply. ‘‘ Get along there!’’ 
he cried. 


He drove up to the door-step and 
helped Grandma Grame carefully into 
the house. She dropped wearily into 
a chair; but she was not too tired to 
smile at her daughter-in-law, who was 
taking off her shawl and smoothing the 
white hair under it. 

‘‘I’ve been over to John’s,’’ she 
said, contentedly; and she added, with 
a mischievous glance at the man who 
stood looking tenderly down at her, 
‘« They’re awful housekeepers over 
there, ain’t you, John ?’’ 

‘I’m afraid we are,” he answered, 
ruefully. 

‘«T’d get a housekeeper, if I were you. 
Why don’t you, John?’ 

‘«They ain’t so easy to find,” he an- 
swered, humoring her. Then he turned 
to Mrs. Grame. I expect that boy of 
mine will be along: pretty soon,” he 
said, trying to treat it lightly. ‘‘ He 
seemed in a hurry tocome. He was 
going to bring back some lilies that 
Mother Grame brought over.”’ 

««When he comes he’ll have tostay,”’ 
the woman answered, quickly. ‘‘ You’ve 
both got to stay to supper; we haven’t 
had ours yet.” 

‘« But we’ve had ours,” he respond- 
ed, in weak protest, 

‘«T don’t believe it was much of one,’’ 
she laughed back. 

She hurried about the pantry, open- 
ing jars and tins and crowding the table 
as for a feast. When the supper was 
ready she went across to the sitting- 
room. 

‘«Lois!’’ she called, softly. 

There was a slight rustling, but that 
was all. The mother went across to 
the little dark figure. 

‘«Lois,” she said, ‘‘ John Holden has 
brought Grandma back; she was over 
there; and he’s going to stay to supper 
and talk with your father. Young 
John’s coming up in a few minutes 
with your lilies. I thought mebbe 
you'd like to slip up-stairs and smooth 
your hair before your father got back. 
I guess you'd better run right along.” 

There was silence a moment; then a 
shy, girlish voice answered her: ‘I'll 
go right away, Mother.”’ 

Young John and Nathan Grame 
reached the house at the same time. 
Lois, in her room overhead, heard the 
steady flow of voices; but she did not 
go down till the supper-bell rang. As 
she entered the room the sweet, wel- 
coming fragrance of her lilies greeted 
her; her mother had put them in a 
pitcher and set them in the middle of 
the table. Lois slipped shyly to her 


place behind them. Grandma Grame, 
beside her, was beaming with delight. 
She called John Holden ‘: Johnny,” and 
then laughed at herself. 
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‘*I do forget so!” she explained. She 
never guessed the beauty of a memory 
which held all that was bright and joy- 
ous and glad and could not remember a 
quarrel even an hour. 

Nathan Grame gave a big, kindly 
laugh; he was enjoying his supper as 
he had not enjoyed anything for 
months, 

‘‘Don’t talk about forgetting, Moth- 
er,’ he said. ‘‘Your memory puts 
ours to shame—eh, John?” 

‘‘It doesso,’’ John Holden answered, 
gravely. 

Lois said nothing; but the little face 
behind the lilies glowed softly. 


WasnincTon, D. C. 


The Resurrection of Ruth. 


BY FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM, 


Mrs. WHITAKER drew up her little 
brown and white pony with an expres- 
sion of disgust on her face and waited 
until the wagon, with the long box cov- 
ered with an old black shawl, had 
passed her on its way to the village 
burying-ground. 

‘*Another pauper’s funeral,” Mrs. 
Whitaker murmured, looking over her 
shoulder, as she drove on past the town 
farm. 

It was a large white farmhouse, 
standing well back from the road. The 
wail of a child’s voice was coming 
through one of the open windows, and 
two old men were hobbling about in 
the front yard. 

Again Anne Whitaker’s lips curled. 
‘‘Old men and funerals, right next 
door;’’ and this time she struck the 
slow-moving pony a gentle blow with 
her equally slow-moving whip. 

Now Mrs. Anne Whitaker was not a 
hard-hearted woman. She was only 
an indignant land-owner who found 
her handsome farmhouse almost ruined 
for residential and property purposes 
by its proximity tothe poor-farm. This 
farm, adjoining Mrs. Whitaker's, had 
been left to the town last year, and the 
town had hailed this gift as timely and 
fitting, and had at once moved its poor 
into these larger quarters. 

‘It’s not that I don’t want the pau- 
pers to be comfortable,’’ said Mrs. 
Whitaker, as the pony trotted up the 
driveway toward the barn; ‘‘but I must 
say I don’t care to have them right un- 
der my nose. I’m willing to pay my 
share toward keeping up the town, but 
I’m going to plant a high evergreen 
hedge on that side of the house.”’ 

And Mrs. Whitaker, not finding her 
man about, unharnessed the pony and 
led him into the stall and then went 
indoors to discuss with Hannah, the 
only other occupant of the big house, 
the disadvantages of the locality. 

Meantime in the poorhouse, next 
door, a little child was sobbing her 
heart out in an upper room. 

‘“‘You hadn’t oughter havetaken her 
away before her mother died, if she 
did make a fuss,’’ said the daughter of 
the woman who looked after the poor- 
farm, ‘‘I’m agoin’ up to see her.”’ 

She went up two flights of stairs to 
the garret room where a child was seat- 
ed on an old box in the corner. The 
child stopped crying, half frightened as 
she entered. The girl sat down on a 
trunk opposite. She was a big, strap- 
ping creature, with red arms and cheeks, 
and the little being in the corner, with 
the thin pale face, seemed a mere mite 
in comparison. 

‘Look here, Ruth, you mustn’t cry 
any longer,’’ commanded the matron’s 
daughter. Then as Ruth seemed on 
the point of breaking out again, she 
added, fiercely, ‘‘ You’re a wicked girl 
to cry so.’’ 
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‘‘l want my mother,’’ sobbed the 
child, with new courage. 

The girl hesitated asecond. ‘‘ Well 
you can’t have your mother,” she an- 
nounced at last, frankly; ‘‘she’s dead, 
and gone to Heaven.” 

«“«Oh,’’ said the child, slowly, ‘‘ you 
didn’t tell me. Mamma said she 
thought she was going to die, but they 
didn’t tell me; they just carried me 
away.”’ 

‘‘Well, for gracious sakes!’’ cried 
the girl; ‘‘you took on so about her 
bein’ sick that we had to. You ain't 
goin’ to cry any more now, are you ?’’ 
she added, coaxingly. 

‘*No, I ain’t,” answered the child, 
gravely; and she rubbed the tears out 
of her big, black eyes with the back of 
her thin hand. 

‘‘There, that’s a good girl;’’ the 
matron’s daughter rose and gave the 
dark locks an affectionate rub. ‘‘1 
knew you wasn’t goin’ to be naughty.”’ 

The girl went down-stairs and left 
Ruth sitting very still upon the box 
in the corner and thinking hard, with 
her eyes fixed on a cobweb just across 
the garret. 

‘‘«My Mamma has died and gone to 
Heaven,’’ the child meditated, solemn- 
ly. ‘‘I told her if she went up to 
Heaven first, the next thing she knew 
she’d look ’round and see me there. I 
ain’t going to stay inthis horrid place 
without her. I’m going to die myself 
and go and see her, right straight off. 
I'll put on my best nightgown, and I'll 
lie down in the bed and put some flow- 
ers at my head’’—some kind person 
had placed a bouquet by her mother’s 
bed the last time Ruth had seen her 
lying sick and still —‘‘ and then I'll die 
and goto Heaven.”’ She rose now and, 
stepping to the window, peered be- 
tween the dusty festoons at the blue 
sky, as if she expected tosee the angels 
already descending to bear her away. 

At last she went quietly down the 
stairs; she must find the flowers first, 
and to go out-of-doors by the back way 
she must pass tnrough the kitchen. 
The girl was at the stove frying dough- 
nuts, and looked up as Ruth entered. 

‘«Hullo,’’ she said; ‘‘ have a dough- 
nut?” 

These doughnuts were not for the in- 
mates of the farm, and it was a rare 
honor to be offered one. Fora mo- 
ment Ruth forgot her errand, it was so 
warm and sweet. While she was eat- 
ing it, standing close by the fire, the 
girl’s mother, who was sitting in the 
kitchen, spoke: 

‘‘To think to-morrer 
Easter.” 

««T know it; I hope it’ll be pleasant.” 

«* What is Easter?” asked Ruth, tim- 
idly. 

‘«Law sakes! what a heathen she is,” 
cried the woman. ‘‘Don’t you know 
what Easter is?” she asked sharply, 
forgetting that a child’s memoryis not 
always a year long. 

‘‘ Easter,’’ said the girl, oracularly, 
balancing a doughnut on the end of her 
fork, ‘‘is the day when Christ rose from 
the dead, as all the dead shall rise.’’ 

Ruth looked at her a moment, with 
her mouth half-open and_half-filled 
with doughnut, endeavoring to take 
in the full meaning of what she had 
heard. She did not dare to ask any 
more questions; but Ruth, as she stood 
in the corner, ate her doughnut and 
pondered over the words. 

‘«I guess to-morrow’ll be the best 
day to die in,’’ she decided, watching 
with hungry eyes as the girl bore the 
pan of doughnuts off to the matron’s 
private larder; ‘‘ that’s the day the dead 
shall all rise.” 

She had not reasoned the truth out 
logically, but she found for herself a 


should be 
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satisfactory interpretation by the time 
the tea-bell rang and the poor folk 
crowded into the big dining-room. The 
food, tho good after its kind, seemed 
tasteless. Ruth watched the old peo- 
ple with pity in her black eyes. 

‘«T wonder why they don’t all die,”’ 
she thought; ‘‘p’r’aps if they knew I 
was going to they’d want to. They 
could have anything to eat in Heaven,”’ 
and she glanced at old Granny Goodwin 
grumbling over her mush. ‘But I 
guess I won’t tell them,’’ she decided, 
finally. «‘I don’t want to die ina 
crowd.”’ 

The next morning brought Easter, a 
fair and glad day for many as well as 
for little Ruth; for was not this to be 
the day on which she should rise to her 
mother in the skies? She went out 
into the garden directly after breakfast 
to gather some flowers, but the spring 
was barely beginning to push the tender 
stalks through the softened earth. After 
much searching Ruth discovered ina 
swamp far from the house, a pussy-wil- 
low bush, with the catkins clinging gray 
and soft to the shining brown twigs. She 
picked a great bunch of these and bore 
them home in triumph. Then she went 
to the little trunk her mother had left 
her, and opening it, took out her best 
night-dress, clean and white and whole. 
But by this time the people were com- 
ing home from church and the poor- 
house was full of voices. She heaveda 
little sigh. 

‘‘I’m’fraid I won’t get any chance 
to die,” she thought, ruefully. Then 
suddenly she remembered something; 
her mother’s lament the night before 
she lost all knowledge of where she was, 
that she must die in the poor-farm; 
how bad she felt about that. Ruth 
folded the nightgown again and put it 
back in its place in the trunk. ‘I 
don’t think Mamma’d want me to die 
here,” she murmured, with a little sob 
of disappointment in her voice. 

All that day she was very quiet, and 
the poor people with that delicacy of 
sympathy which binds poor and rich 
alike, left her to what they judged was 

. her sorrow. Little they knew that she 
was turning over and over in her mind 
various plans and projects for her suit- 
able decease. 

It was at dusk of that Easter Day 
when a little white-robed figure stole 
softly out of the back door of the poor- 
house, and, creeping slowly along in 
the shadow, came at last to Mrs. Whit- 
aker’s back gate. Then it fairly flew up 
the pathway and, paused at the door. 
But the door waslocked, and there was 
no key in sight. A sudden memory 
came to Ruth of the day when she had 
been to walk with the girl at the poor- 
farm, and the girl had taken the key 
from under the mat. She reached 
down now and felt beneath the mat. 
Yes, there it was. She fitted the key 
in the door, turned it quickly and 
found herself in Mrs, Whitaker’s pleas- 
ant kitchen, where the fire glowed in a 
safe, subdued fashion, and the dining- 
room showed through the half-open 
door. 

But Ruth wasted scarce a glance on 
these beauties. She had seen the 
brown and white pony go down the 
road some time since, and she planned 
to die and be done with it before the 
pony’s owner should return, 

She wiped her cold bare feet care- 
fully on the kitchen rug; it appeared 
to her most fitting to die in bare feet; 
then, holding the big bunch of pussy- 
willows closely, she crept softly up the 
stairs to the handsome square cham- 
bers. She was awestruck with their 
size and grandeur, and it took hersome 
time to decide which one was suitable 
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for her laying out; but at last she se- 
lected Mrs. Whitaker’s own bedroom, 
She placed the pussy-willows in a vase 
on the table at the head of the bed, and 
then she opened the window wide. 

‘«T should think that would be big 
enough for the angels to get me 
through, if they’re careful,’’ she said, 
aloud; she had not seen her mother 
carried away in the poor-farm wagon 
in the long, black box. 

She climbed solemnly up into the 
great high-posted bed, lying quietly in 
the center of it, her little close-cropped 
head against Mrs. Whitaker’s spick and 
span shams, her small, bare feet pro- 
jecting, pink-toed and chill, fromi the 
edge of her carefully down-drawn 
nightgown. She folded her hands 
across her breast, closed her eyes, just 
as she had seen her mother on that last 
day, and waited—waited through the 
séconds that the tall hall-clock ticked 
solemnly from below the stairs, waited 
while they turned to minutes, and even 
to an hour; but the angels were wait- 
ing too, the guardian angels of little 
Ruth, 

While she waited the brown and white 
pony was ambling down the road, bear- 
ing Mrs. Whitaker home after the 
church service. She had left Hannah 
onthe way to make a call on her family 
and was now alone. The peace of Eas- 
ter was smiling on her lips and the joy 
of Easter was shining in her eyes; for 
Easter has always the largest meaning 
to those, left asshe, alone inthe world. 
But even to-night the sight of the poor- 
house, looming white and large in the 
dusk, brought a passing frown to her 
forehead. She drove up the driveway 
to the barn, lighted the lantern and un- 
harnessed the horse—the hired man 
had his Sundays out; then she came to 
the back door. The sight of the key 
projecting from the lock brought 
another frown to her face. 

‘«Hannah’s getting careless,” she 
said, as she stepped into the kitchen. 
She sat down a moment before the fire 
in the darkness, then rising, lighted a 
lamp and went slowly up the stairs to 
put away her bonnet and shawl. 

She came into her bedroom, placed 
the light on her bureau and turned 
about toward the bed. Shegavea sud- 
den cry, not a shriek, but something 
between a moan and a sob and put her 
hand to her side. But after a still 
moment, she went to the bureau, picked 
up the lamp in a steady hand and 
walked gravely to the bedside, looking 
over the little white figure from the 
dark, roughened hair to the pink-toed 
feet. A hint of a smile came to the 
corners of her mouth. 

Now the child opened her big black 
eyes, saw the faint smile and tranquilly 
closed them again. 

Anne Whitaker frowned. Was it a 
trick being played upon her? 

‘*What are you doing here?’’ she 
demanded, still holding the light and 
still peering down into the child’s face. 

Ruth opened her eyes again with a 
look of appealinthem. ‘I’m dying,” 
she answered, calmly, and then closed 
her eyes. 

Mrs. Whitaker jumped so that the 
chimney almost fell from the lamp; 
she hurried to the bureau, placed it 
there and then came back to the bed. 

‘* Do you feel very bad ?’’ she queried, 
anxiously. 

A piteous frown came to the child’s 
forehead. ‘‘ Please don’t ’sturb me, I 
want to die;’’ she had screwed her eyes 
more tightly together this time. 

Mrs, Whitaker straightened up. 
‘«Oh, you do, do you?”’ then she bent 
over the bed. ‘‘ Have you taken any- 
thing ?”’ she asked, solicitously. 


The child looked at her now. ‘No, 
I didn’t have anything that was good 
enough, You can get ’most everything 
in Heaven, can’t you?”’ 

Anne Whitaker retreated a space and 
sat down in the nearest chair. Shedid 
not answer until she realized that Ruth 
was still looking at her inquiringly. 
“Yes, I guess so,” she began, hastily. 
Then she felt a draft of cold air. 
‘I guess there isn’t much doubt about 
your dying if you lie there with that 
window open;’’ she went toward the 
window and closed it. 

‘*Don’t shut it; how can the angels 
come in?” Ruth sat up in bed and 
looked at her. 

Anne Whitaker looked back at the 
thin little face and the sad, dark eyes, 
and a lump came into her throat, 

‘‘They can come in at the door, I 
guess,’’ she said; but she was not think- 
ing of the words. 

She went over to the child, who had 
lain down again, and touched her bare, 
chill feet. ‘*You’re going to catch 
your death a-cold,’’ sheaffirmed. ‘‘1’m 
going to put my shawl over you.”’ 

The: child unfolded her hands and 
spread them out in appeal. ‘‘ Won't 
you please let me die? This is sucha 
nice house to die in.” 

Again Mrs, Whitaker retreated. 
‘¢ What—what do you want to die for?” 
she stammered. 

‘«’Cause my mamma died, an’ I want 
to goan see her in Heaven; an’ it’s a 
more joyful place than the poorhouse.” 

Mrs. Whitaker had always prided 
herseif on being a woman of resource. 
She sat down ona chair opposite the 
bed and studied the little figure per- 
plexedly. Suddenly there was a move- 
ment of the small nose, a wrinkling of 
the smooth eyebrows, and the next 
moment the still form was shaken by a 
convulsive sneeze. 

Mrs. Whitaker sprang to her feet. 
‘« There’s one thing sure,’’ she declared, 
impressively, ‘‘if I let you lie there 
that way I might as well be a murderer 
and done with it. Wanting to die, in- 
deed! Don’t you know the Lord’s got 
work for you in the world, and it isn’t 
right for you to die ?” 

Her voice arose in her indignation 
louder than she knew, from the clothes- 
press where she was extracting her big- 
gest and warmest gray shawl. When 
she turned again toward the bed, two 
great tears were stealing from beneath 
Ruth’s dark lashes and making slow 
way down her hollow cheeks. Mrs. 
Whitaker groaned and choked and sat 
down with the shawl in her arms. 
Then what seemed like a brilliant in- 
spiration came to her. 

‘‘[’ve got some apple-tarts down- 
stairs; they’re brown an’ crispy, and 
there’s one that’s just about big 
enough for a little girl. I should think 
she’d like to have something to eat be- 
fore she dies.” 

The child’s mouth moved convulsive- 
ly at the corners, but this time it was 
not with grief. 

‘«« And I've got a cooky that’s round, 
with sugar on the topand a hole in the 
middle.” Mrs. Whittaker smiled 
broadly as Ruth sat up. 

«« And could I take one to Mamma, 
too ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Oh,’’ answered the triumphant 
lady, ‘‘your mamma has everything 


she wants in Heaven.”’ 

The child smiled. ‘‘Then I guess 
I'll wait till I get there, too,” she said, 
and lay down again. 

Tne shawl twitched in Anne Whitta- 
ker’s hands; she longed to gather the 
forlorn little figure into her arms but 
she did not feel that she could use 
force toward the child; she must man- 
age her, she had always been sogooda 
manager. 
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‘*Do you know what day it is?” she 
asked, presently, feeling her way care- 
fully. 

‘Yes, that’s why I died to-day,”’ 
was the answer, still with tight-shut eves. 

‘« To-day is the day that Christ rose 
from the dead, to teach us that as he 
rose, so shali we all rise,’’ began Mrs. 
Whitaker, gently. 

Ruth was looking at hernow. ‘But 
I can’t rise,’’ she said, plaintively; 
‘«’cause you keep ‘sturbing me.”’ 

‘« You might ’’— Anne Whitaker drew 
a long breath, was it sacrilegious >— 
‘‘you might play you had been dead 
and ’’— she paused. 

A gleam of interest shone in Ruth’s 
face. ‘‘But this isn’t Heaven,” she 
protested. 

‘- The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you,’’ Mrs. Whitaker quoted, with 
both freedom and truth,as she ap- 
proached the bed with outspread 
shawl. ‘‘It isn’t Heaven, but we 
might be good and make it seem like 
Heaven.” 

The child put up her hand as if to 
ward off the shawl. 

‘*But God isn’t here and Mamma 
isn’t here.’’ 

‘*God is everywhere,’’ answered Mrs. 
Whitaker; and Ruth looked about 
half startled. ‘‘ But he isa spirit, and 
you can’t see him.’’ She dropped the 
shawl over the child now, and as she 
wrapped it about hershe finished more 
softly: ‘‘Your mamma isn’t here, but 
you might play for a little while that I 
was your other mother.” 

‘*Not my real mother?” Ruth asked, 
wistfully. 

“Oh no,’’ Mrs. Whitaker 
hastily; ‘‘only a play mother.”’ 

The child said no more, but let her- 
self be wound up in the shawl and sat 
quietly on the edge of the bed while 
Mrs, Whittaker brought out a pair of 
her long woolen stockings and drew 
them over the little, unresisting feet. 
There was still aslight disappointment 
in Ruth’s face when the great, gray 
shawl was fastened with a safety-pin 
firmly beneath her chin. 

‘«Now be careful when you go down- 
stairs and keep tight hold of the banis- 
ters;’’ and Mrs. Whitaker came a step 
behind with a firm clutch on the small, 
gray-shawled shoulder. 

She placed the child in the great 
rocking-chair in front of the stove and 
laid out all her goodies on the table; 
apple-tarts and cookies and preserves 
and cold meat and bread and butter and 
rich, warm milk. Then she went up- 
stairs and brought down an old sacque 
of her own that Ruth might put on and 
so have her arms free; and they both 
actually fell to laughing as she rolled 
and rolled and rolled up the long hang- 
ing sleeves. 

Mrs. Whittaker was amazed and fear- 
ful when she saw Ruth eat; the little 
girl, whose mind seemed fixed on 
heavenly things, had a hearty appetite. 
At last, for fear the child might, in- 
deed, die from overeating, her hostess 
suggested that they rock together in 
the chair before the fire. 

‘«T always said that poor-farm wasn’t 
rightly managed,’’ she thought, indig- 
nantly; ‘‘they don’t have enough to 
eat. I don’t know but I'd better let 
myself be put on that committee.”’ 

At this moment little Ruth looked 
up with a smile on her face, from which 
all traces of disappointment were fast 
vanishing. ‘‘I think this must be al- 
most as nice as Heaven; just but for 
Mamma.”’ 

Mrs. Whitaker smiled grimly. ‘‘1 
guess Heaven is a good deal within us, 
even with the poorhouse next door.” 

Hannah made an unusually long call’ 
on her family, so Mrs. Whitaker 
thought, holding the little, shawl- 
wrapped figure in front of the dining- 
room fire. But when at last she en- 
tered, ber mistress’s commands were 
ready. 

‘‘Hannah, you go over to the poor- 
farm and tell them that Ruth’s over 
here and going to stay, and I’ll send 
John for her things inthe morning.”’ 

Hannah stood still, gaping, in the 
dining-room doorway. ‘‘Well, I never!” 
she announced, with her usual freedom; 
‘«what on earth have you ben doin’?”’ 

Anne Whitaker smiled with her lips 

gainst Ruth’s dark locks. ‘‘ Well,” 

he said, slowly, ‘‘we’ve been having 

a resurrection. You see, this little 

girl came over here to” —she was about 

to add ‘‘to die,’’ but changed it sud- 
denly ‘‘to live.”’ 


said, 
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Pebbles. 


‘*WHAT must you prove in order to 
geta pension?” ‘‘Simply that you are 
not on the pension list already.’’— Puck. 


..- She: ‘‘Why do they call the State 
Pealicatioty Sing Sing?’ He: ‘‘Because 
of the jailbirds therein, I guess.’’ 
Cornell Widow. 


..First yeast-cake. ‘* Good-by, 
chap; I’m going to work.’’ Second yeast- 
cake: ‘‘ That’s a good resolve. You're 
bound toraise ‘the dough’ if you work.” 
—/judge. 


. Caller; ‘I have $10,000 to put into 
a house, and I wish to select a design.” 
Honest Architect: ‘‘Yes, sir. John? 
Show the gentleman the plans of our 
$3,000 houses.’’—New York Weekly. 


old 


.-‘*So old Blackstone, the lawyer, 
objected to your calling on his daughter 
last night, did he?”’ ‘* Yes, but I fixed it 
all right. Asked for a stay, and it was 
granted.’’—Cincinnati Commercial Trib- 
une. 


...‘*What’s this new patriotic order 
Smith has founded ?’’ ‘‘ Cousins of the 
Revolution. You see, Smith’s great- 
grandmother promised to be the sister of 
a man who afterward fought in the War 
of Independence.’’—Zxchange. 


..Pussie: ** What’s it mean by klep- 
tomania, Herbie?’ AHerdie; ‘‘ Oh, it’sa 
way of taking things without there being 
any harm in it.” Pussies ‘‘ Without there 
being any harm in it?’ AHerbie: ‘‘ Yes 
—to the person that takes ’em.’’—Zi/e. 


..That ‘all the world’s a stage,’ I 
grieve, 
And from my inmost soul 
[ suffer from dyspesia when 
My wife “‘ creates a roll.” 
—Brooklyn Life. 


..No Difference.—M/r. Spouter: ‘‘ The 
different ways in which really sincere 
piety manifests itself is indeed remark- 
able. For instance, some people believe 
in fasting, while others, just as devout, 
attend church suppers.” Mr. Beenthere: 
‘* What’s the difference ?’’—Zife. 


....Three races in it. 
A Circassian married a Sioux, 
And then what did that girl up and dioux, 
But elope with a Slav? 
And how could you have 
Any more racy incident? Whioux! 
—Puck. 


.. Two Odd Ones.—Here’s the odd- 
est epitaph of the season. Itis from a 
Kentucky cemetery: ‘ Peece to ashees, 
fur he is in ashees long ago if he got his 
jest punishment, Though He mighter ben 
too tough to burn.’”’ Not to be outclassed 
by the above, Clinch County, this State, 
furnishes this one: 
“‘He’s gone toward the hills of Zion— 
Abram Ephraim Crowder ; 
The Devil came like a roarin’ lion, 
But he died a-roarin’ louder !”’ 


—Atlanta Constitution. 





Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to th.s depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during April the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—One year’s subscription to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

SECOND PrRIZzE.—‘‘So Runs the World,” 
by Henry Sienkiewicz. 

THIRD PrIzE.—‘*The War of the Worlds,” 
by H. G. Wells. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


FourTH PrizE.—‘‘ Wonder Tales from 
Wagner,” by Anna Alice Chapin. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All of the words described contain the 
same number of letters; when correctly 
guessed and placed one below another, the 
central letters will spell the name of the 
book that will be given to the one who 
sends in the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles. 

Reading across: 1, A famous city of Per- 
sia; 2, the surname of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury who died at the stake; 3, the 
fool of King Arthur, who “ loved him pass- 
ing well and made him knight with his 
own hands’’; 4, the surname of a famous 
English explorer, after whom is named an 
archipelago, an island, a district of Aus- 
tralia and two straits; 5, the wife of Ahab; 
6, the surname of an English general who 
fought at the Battle of Bunker Hill; 7, the 
valley of Hinnom; 8, a shepherd in Spen- 
ser’s ‘‘Faerie Queene,” in love with Pas- 
torella; 9, in ancient times, a very famous 
commercial city of Asia Minor; 10, a famous 
city of Spain; 11, a very famous group ot 
statuary; 12, the name of a church made 
famous by Robert Burns; 13, the name of 
three small islands near the coast of Peru; 
14, in mythology the abode of the souls of 
heroes exempt from death; 15, a famous 
city of Saxony; 16, a famous city of Spain; 
17, the surname of a famous American 
general; 18, the daughter of the gypsy, in 
the poem entitled ‘* The Spanish Gypsy”; 
19, the sister of Orestes; 20, a suburb of 
London, in Surrey. V. D. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAR. 10. 


Centrat Acrostic.—Albert Bertel Thorvaldsen. 
1, Caraway; 2, boulder; 3, crabbed; 4, parents; 5, 
sparrow; 6, twitter; 7, problem: 8, honesty; 9, tour- 
ist; 10, prattle; rr, Camelot; 12, shelter; 13, heather; 
14, gathers; 15, October; 16, quarter; 17, chevron: 
18, parasol; 19, skillet; 20, prodigy; 21, trestle; 22, 
moments; 23, spindle. 

Ruymep TRrRAnsposirions. — Door, odor, rood, 
ordo, 

CuHarADE.—Porcupine. 

CHARADE.—Perspicuous. 

EnTanctep Worps.—1, Engine; 2, health; 3, 
chaos; 4, smooth; 5, weasel; 6, yacht; 7, paper. 

Cuarave.— Webster. 





The prize for March roth was won by H. 
C. Picking, Gettysburg, Penn. 


After the Grip 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Restored Health and 
Strength. 

“The grip left my daughter weak. She 
would have severe sick spells that would 
last a week. I saw Hood’s Sarsaparilla ad- 
vertised and I got a bottle and she began 
taking it. She was soon getting better, and 
when she had finished the bottle her cough 
had disappeared. _ She has been in good 
health ever since.”” Mrs. GEorGE M. STo- 
WELL, Severance, N. Y.- Remember, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine, $x ; six for $s. 


’ . are the only pills to take with 
Hood’s Pills Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 














, The Most Luxurious 


¥] of all Dentifrices 
DENTIFRICES 
des RR. PP. 


BENEDICTINS 


ms dc SOULAC, FRANCE 
The best that money can 
purchase. Economical to use. 
Elixir, Powder, Paste 
PASTE LN TUBES, 35 CENTS EACH. 


r) ENOUGH FOR TEN Days’ USE, THREE CENTS. 
BENEDICTINS: DENTIFRICES, 
24 & % White Street, New York 








NERVO-LEPTINE. 


A sure cure for rieey. Will relieve and cure cases 
of long standing. bromides, faens ey opium, or 
sedatives of any Ficind, Perfectly harm in every re- 
Ort yet sure, safe and positive. Talcot, Frisbie & 
Hartford, wholesale agents for U.S 
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Be In EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


ie GAIL BORDEN 


) EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED “BABIES” SHOULD 


New YoRK ConDENSED Miik Co. 





SENT ON APPLICATION. 
New Yorn, 


4 aye 7 


‘\ , SANUS 





This crest branded into the 
sole of every “ Sorosis” Shoe. 


Sold by hundreds of reliable dealers. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Special Offer. — Introductory 
mail-orders from this advt. de- 
livered free, 1f your dealer does 
not have them. 


State Size, Width, Style, and whether Button 
or Lace. 
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“SOROSIS” 


THE NEW SHOE FOR WOMEN 


TRADE-MARK RECISTERED. 






The Proper Shoe 


for well-dressed 
women 


Sorosis is the only shoe ever 
manufactured for women which 
is practically, mechanically and 
hygienically perfect. You can- 
not purchase a more satisfactory 
shoe, no matter what the price. 


$3.50 


What is more attractive 
than a handsome foot ? 
Sorosis will make yours 
so, no matter what size 
you wear. 


for all styles. Exclusive shapes, 
Exclusive leathers, for all seasons. 


No. 5. 


From an Actual Photograph of a Leading Style. 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., Mfrs. LYNN, MASS. 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT when sending for Shoes or Catalogue. 








Your Safety 


D demands that your bicycle have 
the wonderful invisible brake 
found only on the 


k Waverley 
) Bicycle $ 5 


') It is well worth your while to 
study the WaverleyjCatalogue. 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Handsome Albertype Catalogue, ready April 10th, sent 
free, on request, to subscribers of Toe INDEPENDENT. 


GROCERIES. 


oe pigase the 

nds. ney are 
always unifo 4 y and flavo 

I deliver all 5 ge in this and adjacent cities free. 
Frei; ~ repaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
wit miles of New ane. Orders by mail receive 
prom and careful attenti 

Send for price list of choles Family Groceries. 

LLA 





Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
EU ROPE Small, select party of Ladies. 11th Tour. 


2 ao 
M.Barbour, Orange Valley, N.J. 
Annual Summer pare. 
NORWAY PR a Central Euro 
Small party con 4 fessor CAMILLE TH RE: 

















W ANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 
HOL LAND, ROUND 
THE +, a Monthi. = 


KUROPE : 


—— to Europe, etc., March 
py 3 ~ May'i 14, June il, "TB. 





Holy Land = zo. 5, sMlay 7,3 , 5 iu 2, Oct. 1. 
Round the rid dep ares Marck 5, v.1. 
¥. Cc. Clark, lll Seabews, N.Y 








““Ameri¢a’ § Greaist Railroad” 
| +e a. 


6 Trains Hach Day Between 


New York 
| and Chicago 


MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT. 
FORENOON, AFTERNOON, EVENING. 


| Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
8 Trains Kaeh Day Between 


New York 
| and St. Louis 


| SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED, 
WESTERN EXPRESS, 
NIGHT FAST MAIL 


| Via NEW YORK CENTRAL 














HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


ce 
THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and ith St., New York 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan 


ef popular reputation the St. Denis 


aT 





has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 
Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere 
Excellent Cuisine | 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


eeeeaeeeeeke 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 





THE 


: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 








Our Agricultural Imports and 


Exports. 


ACCORDING to the Treasury Statement 


of our imports in the last five years, 


those of live animals were, in 1897,a 
little less in value than those of 1893, 
while in the intervening year there was 
a considerable drop. 


improvement in 1895, and a large ad- 
vance in 1896. Our dairy products have 
gained slightly over 1893. Our exports 
of wools were more than twice as great 
in 1897 as_ in 1893; those of honey show 


In 1894 the falling 
off was nearly half; there was a slight 


stuffs; those of fruits and nuts have 
greatly declined. 


Our domestic exports show an advance 


in live animals from $27,528,000 in 1893 
to $43,568,000 in 1897; dairy products, 


from $9,571,000 in 1893 to $9,6£4,000; beef 


products, from $31,379,000 to $33,690,000; 
hog products declined slightly; bread- 
stuffs are nearly the same, tho in the in- 
tervening years there was a heavy drop; 
fruits and nuts nearly doubled. Com- 
pared with 1893, the total agricultural 
exports of 1897 show an increase of a 
little over $68,000,000. 











DOLLA 


gr MILLIONS 
i 


; HE DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


RS A YEAR 


a great decrease; sodo those of bread- 


have they been kept best, ever keeping further in 
the lead through constant improvement from year 
to year. They are now sufficiently superior in all 
respects to nearly save their cost each year of use 


® over and above what is possible with any of the 


imitating and infringing machines. 

The De Laval machines are made in every con- 
ceivable size and style and many form, adapted 
to the requirements of the dairy of one cow to the 
ereamery of one thousand or more cows, at prices 





They are sold, as ever, 


or ‘‘Creamery” 


Western Offices : 
RanvoipH & Cana STs. 


CHICAGO. NEW 





ranging from 
on the basis 0: 
superiority to all other existing methods and devices. 


Send for “‘ Dairy”’ catalogue No. 257 | 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


50. to $800. 
their unqualified and guaranteed 


catalogue No. 507 


Branch Offices: 
1102 ArcH Street, 


YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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THIS STAMP is on all genuine 


PRIESTLEY 


and GARMENTS 


They shed rain. afford perfect ventilation, are stylish and durable. 
‘Cravenette” answers every purpose of a mackintosh and more, for 
a Craverette Suit or Garment is suitable for sunshine or rain, 


{ FOR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS HOUSES. 


CLOTHS 


COBB») 





** Zam not afraid of the rain. 
My cloak is a Priestley * Crev- 
enctte 2? qweoter valla richt ’ 








House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger’ - 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 






Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


: CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggists. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free, 


THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agente. 












PISO’S CURE FOR 
ES WHER ELSE. FAll 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


&ONSUMP TION 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Forest Planting. 
BY E, P. POWELL. 


THERE is no subject now of greater im- 
portance to horticulturists. If I were a 
younger man | would plant a forest; the 
larger the better. Our boys will see 
within a third of a century that no prop- 
erty is so valuable as timber. I wish 
now I had even the little old woodland 
of tweve acres that my father owned. 
It was already his custom to cut savingly. 
He would not destroy the younger 
growth. By judicious cutting he always 
had an old-fashioned woodshed full each 
year without decreasing the value of his 
forest. Nowthat wood-lot hasbeen swept 
away; and so have nearly all the other 
bits of forest along our hillsides. It was 
thought that as coal was to become our 
fuel wood might be dispensed with. 
But no crop in sight of my home pays as 
well as a good wood-lot. SoI say to my 
boys, ‘‘ Mark this well; if you intend to 
live in the country, plant trees.”” And I 
say to all who are ambitious of a country 
home, if only they could afford it, ‘‘ Plant 
a small forest and you can afford it.” 

In this part of the country the list of 
trees that will pay in time is a fairly long 
one. I should select ash and walnut and 
oak and maple and butternut and hem- 
lock spruce. But with such planting I 
would include some forest trees for other 
purposes than cutting for wood and tim- 
ber. I would have avery large per cent. 
of lindens as bee-feeders. The wood of 
this tree is also valuable for many pur- 
poses where it was formerly rejected. 
Wild cherry is also one of our finest 
rapid growing timber trees. 

Some of our millionaires are doing 
something in the line, that ought to be 
followed by the Government, in giving 
us model forests. Mr. Webb is doing 
something admirable in the Adirondack 
region; and George W. Vanderbilt is 
leading all the rest with Biltmore Forest 
in North Carolina. This forest, a few 
years ago, was a couple of dozen farms, 
stretching for five or six miles along the 
Broad River. It covers eleven square 
miles; but only one-half is now in wood. 
The trees planted are mostly oaks, with 
some nut trees and some pines. The 
soil is not very favorable on the hill- 
slopes that have been badly denuded. 
But when trees once get a grip on the 
soil they do not exhaust but fatten it; 
and they prevent its further denudation. 
Our New England hills are growing bar- 
ren from being stripped of trees, and so 
were the North Carolina hillsides as 
well. Mr. Vanderbilt has at least a 
splendid climate for vegetable growth, 
and his trees are recovering the hills 
from their barrenness. 

But Mr. Vanderbilt is not by any means 
creating a mere show forest. He re- 
quires it to pay its own way, and to pay 
well. The property was surveyed and 
platted in squares of 500 feet, each of 
which was carefully described on a sep- 
arate card. Each forty-two acres consti- 
tutes a separate forest, from which care- 
ful and systematic cuttings are annually 
made. The object is constantly to im- 
prove the property, and constantly make 
it pay. An educated forester is in com- 
mand. Under him is a skilled Adiron- 
dack lumberman. So while Mr. Vander- 
bilt occupies this land as a country 
residence he makes it a profitable invest- 
ment. 

1 have been surprised since I planted 
my present homestead, now of nine acres, 
formerly of less than fifteen, to find that 
a well-cared-for property of this sort will 
annually furnish all the wood there can 
be used for household purposes during 
seven months inthe year. This is owing 
to judicious trimming and the occasional 
death of a tree, or the need of removing 
some tree as growth overreaches. That 
is, one-half the year’s fuel is one item of 
a properly conducted rural home of ten 
acres, My land is two-thirds planted for 
beauty—one-third only for profit of an- 
other sort, Of course if it were more 
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largely given to the plow there would be 
less wood to cut. This waste that is 
burned is purely a healthy and natural 
waste which never is allowed to show. 
Planting is uniform; and decay is uni- 
form. I am strongly impressed with 
the truth that our country homes do not 
pay as well as they might. 

Some of the problems connected with 
the forestry question can be settled by 
men of very moderate means. Any of 
our small homesteads can carry on some 
very interestingtests. The ludicrous dic- 
tum of our older horticulturists forbad the 
mixing of the useful and the beautiful. 
This idea is exploded. There is no rea- 
son why our country homes may not cul- 
tivate the beautiful and make money at 
it. I haveinthe rear of my place some 
fine butternuts, saved purely for the nuts; 
but these trees may give me some very 
fine logs. Along the street are forty 
large white ash. Twenty years ago I 
planted between these young maples. 
The ash can be removed if I choose very 
shortly for lumber, and are worth several 
hundred dollars for logs and firewood. 
The maples will take their places when 
I desire it. 

But we have not yet got down to the 
bottom of this question. Prof. Edward 
Orton, in a recent exceedingly able mon- 
ograph, asks the question, ‘‘ After Coal, 
What?” He shows that our coal supply 
has been greatly overrated. Its area is 
vast, but its tonnage does not correspond. 
By the end of the first quarter of the 
next century most of our smaller fields, 
including the Hocking Valley, will have 
been exhausted. ‘‘The middle of the 
twentieth century will see the end of the 
anthracite field of Pennsylvania, the 
most remarkable and valuable single 
body of fuel yet found on our planet.’ 
From that time, that is 1950, the main 
demand of the Eastern and Central parts 
of the United States for fuel, light, 
power, metallurgical work, railway and 
steamship service, will fall wholly on the 
Pittsburg coal seam. Mr. Orton thinks 
that fifty years will not exhaust this, but 
that one hundred practically will do it. 

It is a startling word to us from science 
that we have soon to get ready for a re- 
newed supply of forest fuel and power. 
Even if we go ahead into an electrical 
age without coal, wood will once more 
be of renewed importance. The supply 
at present is reduced to the lowest limit 
endurable even with a maximum coal 
supply. Only three of the States have 
even a moderate reserve of timber. The 
plain dictate of economy and prudence 
and foresight is, plant forests. It should 
be a general movement of American ag- 
riculture. Forestry laws and the pres- 
ervationof our old forests are not matters 
as important as the encouragement of a 
spirit of tree-planting on a large scale. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 


The Care of Milk. 


BY PROF. G. H. FARRINGTON, 


UNIVERSITY students generatly become 
familiar with the libraries and reading- 
rooms of their institution. Scarcely a 
day passes but they read something 
either from choice or because they real- 
ize that it is necessary for them to do so 
in order to keep up with theirclasses. A 
year or more of life in such an atmos- 
phere has a tendency todevelop in one’s 
mind—1. The desire to ‘‘look up the 
literature’ in regard to a given topic and 
see ‘‘ what the author says on the sub- 
ject.’’ 2. An eagerness to find a reason- 
able explanation for certain printed 
statements. 

How different from this daily training 
and development of mind is that of the 
majority of cow milkers. Thenecessary 
and rafional care of milk, to insure its 
purity and wholesomeness for consump- 
tion, has been recorded in books and 
papers for many years. .Persons who 
read, can easily obtain elementary and 
advanced instruction on the subject by 
following the directions and advice that 
are given every year in nearly all the ag- 
ricultural and dairy papers. The litera- 
ture on the subject is clearly available 
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and within the reach of all milk produ- 
cers; but the eagerness to seek and find it 
is often lacking as well asthe disposition 
to observe instructions and put them into 
daily practice. Sinée we must accept 
the situation as it exists in many com: 
munities Where the milk producers are 
not bookwofms, the seekers after pure 
milk should seriously consider what they 
aré going to do about it, what will be 
the most successful way of teaching the 
proper care of milk to those who need 
such instruction. 

The practice of successful advertisers 
of keeping the subject or substance in 
which they are interested constantly be- 
fore the people is a éourse that may be 
wise to adoptin an attemipt to précute 
pure milk. Coristant fepetition of in= 
stfuctiotis often makes such an impres- 
sion on one’s mind that it may beconie 
mére or less automatic in obeying them, 
and the application uf this praéti€e, with 
some reasonable fules for the care of 
milk, will undoubtedly ténd to itiprove its 
purity. 

A survey of the situation shows that 
the cow is not the only responsible party 
in the question of wholesome milk. The 
part she takes is generally fulfilled when 
an examination shows that she is in 
sound health and the milk is not used 
until at least one week after calving. 
Some authorities claim that a cow should 
go unmilked from one to two months at 
the end of her period of lactation, and 
that the milk of ‘‘a stripper” is ordina- 
rily so changed incomposition that it un- 
doubtedly is less wholesome and more 
indigestible than at any other time dur- 
ing her milking period. 

The feed of a cow usually has very 
little influence on the purity of her milk, 
except in stable feeding when musty 
hay, moldy grain or decayed ensilage 
are placed before her. It is nearly im- 
possible to prevent the contamination of 
milk if cows have access to these un- 
wholesome foods. The dust and bad 
smells from them get into the milk-pail 
and are absorbed by the milk after it is 
drawn from the cow, sothat the pollution 
of the milk from this source is almost en- 
tirely mechanical and gets into the milk 
after it has left the cow, rather than 
physiologieal and due to the inability of 
the cow’s digestion to assimilate musty 
feed and transfer the moldiness and de- 
cay to the milk in her udder. 

The manufacturing of milk from feed 
by the cow machinery is not thoroughly 
understood by the best authorities. It 
has recently been proved that she can 
convert absolutely fat free food into 
milk which contains the normal amount 
of fat, and she may have the power to 
transform unwholesome tood into pure 
milk; but the danger from her being sur- 
rounded with musty feed and its dropping 
into the milk is so great that it is unsafe 
for cow-owners in general to try the ex- 
periment. 

The ends of cows teats are moist; dust 
from her bedding, or that kicked up by 
her travels during the day will stiek to 
this dampness. These conditions are so 
favorable for the growth of bacteria that 
the milk inthe ends of the teats is im- 
pure and may be even soured between 
milkings. This ‘fore’ milk is nearly 
always so full of ferments that the first 
milk drawn fromeach teat should be 
thrown away and none of it saved until 
the passage is thoroughly rinsed. 

After the cow has been cleansed by 
brushing all the dirt, dust and loose hair 
from her flanks and udder, she should be 
always milked with dry hands. The warm 
milk ought to be strained, aerated and 
cooled at once, not in the ordinary stable, 
but in some clean place where it is pro- 
tected from dust and bad odors. 

A strainer may be made of cotton-flan- 
nel, or at least four thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth. A fine wire sieve does not strain 
milk sufficiently. Proper washing of the 
Strainer cloth is very important. It needs 
the same kind of washing that should be 
given to all the milk tinware. First rinse 
in cold water until free from milk and 
dirt, then wash thorougly with warm 
water, and, finally, scald with boiling hot 
weter. After scalding the tinware and 
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strainer cloth they should be hung out to 
dry, in the sunif possible. 

The aeration of warm milk is accom- 
plished by many different devices now on 
the market, and nearly all of them are 
efficient. Dipping the milk, by lifting it 
a few feet above the can and pouring it 
through clean air is a great aid to its 
keeping qualities, and this should be 
done at frequent intervals for half an 
houf after milking, while the milk is 
tooling. Pouting the watm milk from 
the strainef over or throiigh an aerator 
is better thati dipping, and the improved 
purity of the mille is wofth many times 
the ¢ost of an aerator. 

The thoroughly airéd milk should be 
cooled as soon as possible to a tempera- 
ture of 40-50° Fahr. This is generally 
accomplished most economically by set- 
ting the cans of milk in clean, cold water. 
These cans must not be tightly covered. 

Never pour warm milk into cold milk, 
but cool each lot separately. If milk is 
protected from dust and kept at a tem- 
pefature of §o° Fahr. in clean, scalded 
tinware, after the few suggestions al- 
ready mentioned have been faithfully 
followed, there will be no difficulty in 
keeping it sweet and pure for several 
days. 


University of Wisconsin, Mapison, Wis. 





Personals. 


A SECOND Monte Cristo is looming 
above the horizon in the person of Mr. 
Reid, of Newfoundland. Five years ago 
he was given a concession of two and a 
half million acres of waste land on the 
island, in return for building a railway of 
modest proportions. He thinks of devel- 
oping oil, manganese, asbestos and 
nickel, and anything else he happens to 
discover on his wide acres. 


...eMr. C. L. Tiffany, founder of the 
great firm of jewelers in this city and 
Paris, is now eighty-six years of age. It 
is interesting to know that he began his 
business career in a small stand at 259 
Broadway, with a stock of bric-a-brac 
and stationery. His first stationery 
stock consisted chiefly of fine note-papers 
and the many little accessories of the 
writing-desk—inkstands, which in those 
days were always accompanied by the 
little cups of fine sand, universally used 
to absorb the ink before blotting-paper 
was invented. The first inkstand he sold 
was an imported one of bronze. The 
purchaser was a lady from Cliff Street 
(then a fashionable quarter), and, after 
closing the shop, Mr. Tiffany delivered 
the parcel himself. At about this time 
he wanted $300 to invest in Japanese 
goods that had just arrived in Boston. 
Having no financial standing at the time, 
he had much difficulty in raising the 
desired amount, but finally doing so, he 
made a good thing of his investment. 
One of the men who refused him the 
loan was a well-to-do farmer, who lived 
in Connecticut, near Mr. Tiffany’s old 
home. 


.»-When Henry C. McCook, D.D., 
Presbyterian pastor of Philadelphia and 
our chief American authority on the 
scientific study of ants, was a young 
man just out of college he went to Mis- 
souri to teach school, and his hap was to 
light upon Pike County, the veritable 
region which is the original home of that 


‘* Pike tongue ’’ which has been made il- 
lustrious by Bret Harte and singers of 
thatilk. That was in the late fifties. 
The district where he taught was a heavy 
slave-holding section made up of North 
and South Carolinians, Virginians, etc. 
With an innocence which would now sur- 
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A LIBERAL OFFER 


We are prepared to pay any Church, Benevo- 
lent Association, Charitable Organization, Hos- 

pital and Society KS Serer for public benefit in 
return for outside White Cloud Soap wrappers 
intact as follows: 


LARGE SIZE WRAPPERS. 





SMALL SIZE WRAPPERS. 








12.90 1,000. 600s 4.30 
26.10 2,000.. 8.70 
66.00 | 5,000.. 22.00 
100,00] 7,500.. 33-38 
135.00] 10,000.. 45-00 
273.00 | 20,000.. gI.00 
414.00] 30,000.. 138.00 
558.00 | 40,000 186.00 
705.00 | 50,000... 235.00 
855.00] 60,000........ 285.00 
1,008,00] 70,000.......+ 336.00 
1,164.00] 80,000 . 388.00 
1,323 CO} 90,000....+... 441.00 
1,50¢.00 | 100,000 500.00 


We were the FIRST FIRM in he World to 
adopt a system whereby Churches, Benevolent 
and Charitable organizations were offered as- 
sistance as per above plan Address, for full 
particulars, 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 
ESTAB. 1839. CHICAGO, ILL. 














INDEPENDENT. 


prise him he ordered his INDEPENDENT 
to be forwarded to him. He was a 
marked man; a reader of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT—an abolitionist! All sorts of ru- 
mors flew around. His letters were all 
examined, both those that went out and 
those that came in including letters from 
the woman to whom he was engaged. He 
was ordered by a little company of regu- 
lators to leave the State, but declined to 
do so, unless he should be carried out in 
a coffin, in which case he gave assurance 
that there would be other coffins needed 
in that neighborhood. He publicly at- 
tacked a big Kentuckian for denouncing 
him as an abolitionist on the grounds 
that whether he was or not the man did 
not know, atid he was not going to say. 

But as the wotd was used as a personal 
reproach he would hold any man respon- 
sible who applied itto him. On one oc- 
casion he was waylaid to be shot, but 
escaped by unconsciously taking another 
way to the appointment that he had made. 
For days, altho he did not then know it. 
he was guarded by the Sheriff of the 
county. Nevertheless he finished his 
calling, won a multitude of friends, si- 
lenced the voice of detraction and threat- 
ening, compelled the slave-holders to 
respect that sort of manhood which they 
learned with some surprise abounded in 
the North, and took his INDEPENDENT to 
the very last. 


Did anybody anywhere 
ever object to a Macbeth 
lamp-chimney ? 

But get the Number made 


for yourlamp. Get the Index. 
__ Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Whitman’ § 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


oY, are welcomed by 
all candy lovers 
as the most de- 
licious product 
2 of the confec- 
” wener's aes 














every where. 


Whitman’s 
Instantaneous § 
Chocolate 


is perfect in 
flavor and 
quality, deli- 
cious and health- 
ful. Made in- 
stantly with 
iling water. 


STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN 
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(Trade- mark Registered.) 
All persons’ tioyed agginst buying or 
selling any ¢ ‘Gluten Flour,” 
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Dr. Hunter’s ha 
on Weak Lungs. 


Dr. Robert Hunter, of New York, extracts from 
whose lectures on the lungs have been publfshed in 
this paper from time to time, has a book on the 
nature, causes and cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Catarrh, explaining their differences, 
and pointing out the curative treatment of each dis- 
ease. 

Dr. Hunter is one of the oldest Lung Specialists 
living, having devoted his life since 1857 exclusively 
to the study and treatment of Lung Complaints. 
The first inhaling instruments ever employed for the 
cure of the lungs were of his invention, and the only 
known germicide having power to kill and expel the 
germs of Consumption from the lungs was discovered 
and successtully applied by him. His antiseptic air 
inhalations is the only scientific treatment for Lung 
Complaints. It brings the remedy to the very seat of 
the disease in the lungs in the only common-sense 
way. Its success is shown by hundreds of gratefu 
patients whose lives it has saved. 


=. Edward J. Y eo Ag says: ‘* I had hemorrhage after 
, and was utterly broken down in health, 

coumned up yellow lumpy matter, had fever and night 
sweats, and mes po at nd roy ded, from which I never 


expected to am strong and able to do 
my work, all Ile spitting a and shortness of breath are 
gone. Ihave gained my flesh back. and eat and sleep as 


well as ever. 


Ww 
Me of business, Walsh 
& Co.'s, 157 Market St. Seren 
Any subscriber of Tue INDEPENDENT who is inter- 
ested, can obtain this book free by addressing Dr, 
Hunter at 117 West 45th St, New York, 
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“T consider 


oJ? odont 


a peerless dentifrice 
MAXINE ELLIOTT” 


A lady of discernment 
and good taste will always prefer 
this dainty dentifrice. 
The Liquid Sozodont is i parably 
fragrant and refreshing. 





The Sozodont Powder is equally fra- 
grant and pure. 
Both are in one package for one price. 
Recommended by Dentists. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
A sample forthe postage—three cents. 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
Address P. O. Box 247, New York City. 
HALL & RUCKEL 
SOLE PROPRIETORS 
(Established 1848.) 


EK KK RK ARRERE 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3-00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 


NEW YORK LONDON 








Single copies ten cents. 
CLUB RATES. 


Two years toone subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our Clubbing List. Binders, 
capable of - holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of -his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 


NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 


WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue 
CHICAGO: 
Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 


CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue, 


HARTFORD : 
Smith & McDonough, 30: Main St, 
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The Government Tests show Royal 
superior to all others. 
TIeavening gas, no yeast germs. 





Absolutely Pure 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








Accurate as a Watch; only Weigh: 
me Ounce. 


The Burdick Cyclometer 


— is DUST and WATER proof; 


Ff fiat, has fewer parts than any other 
‘ 19853 18 hy cyclometer. 

. 7 m Registers 10,000 miles and repeats 
EVERY BICYCLE RIDER 
NEEDS ONE. Price, $1.00. 
TO RIDE SAFELY AT NIGHT 


MILLER’S A—( LANTERN 


is THE BEST light— 
Will not blow or jar out. 
FOR WEDDING GIFTS, 
. Cottage, Club, Hotel, Church, &c., 
‘MILLER’ LA 
are BEAUTIFUL and BEST. If dealers WILI 
NoT cupply, COME TO US. Write for catalogue. 
EDWARD MILLER & C0  Manstacterers. 
> Estab’d 1844. 
28 and 230 WEST BROADW Av ww YORK 
In Meriden Ct., at 63 Pearl St., Boston. 


















have no terrors for 
the rider of a 
Columbia 
Bevel-Cear 
Chainless 
Bicycle 


No Chaia or Guards 
to Catch the Skirts 


Price $125. 





Columbia 
, Chain Wheels, $75 
weal <y,| Hartfords, - 50 
Rith Vedettes, $40, 35 
sa 


War POPE. MANUFACTURING CO! 
™~ HARTFORD. CONN. 
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BURTS’ 
LOT, Ene 





Medal and Diploma, Chicago, 1894. 
Is the standard by which good Shoes have been judged 
the past thirty years. Our aim is to furnish families 


with a First-class Shoe at reasonable price. We cater 
for Family Trade and assure those who patronize us that 
they wil), find a Burt Shoe the cheats; in the end. 

E BU SHOECO 


Fulton ard Hoyt Sireet, Brookiyn, N. Y¥. 








For 97 Years 


Bent & Co:’s 


HAND-MADE 


Water 
Crackers 


have been unequalled for excellence 
and their superior keeping quali- 
ties. 


Sold by First-Class Grocers. 


Bent’s tine Biscuits for Recep- 

tions, Teas, etc., are unsurpassed. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. | 
PREE! Everette | 





The genuine are stamped 
Bent & Co.; 7 letters, no 
more, no less. 
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meant ANY of the “ mixtures” 
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onto it is cheap, not because it has any 

SOUTHERN 5 

anne james value as paint. 

eae On Protect yourself by using 

SOUTHERN : ; 

re brands which are genuine and 

MORLEY Cleve ; ; 

— made by the old Dutch process. 

CORNELL Buffalo. 


See list of genuine brands. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New Vork. 


ESTERBROOK'S-= 


26 JOHN ST.,N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 
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-Beautiful necessities—exquisite luxu- 
ries—The name of Simpson, Hall, Miller 
& Co, guarantees itself. 

Union Square, New-York City, and Wallingford, Conn. 
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The Improved U. S. Separator 
AGAIN VICTORIOUS 


At the Annual Convention of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s 
Association, held at Manitowoc, Feb. 9-11, 1898, R. M. Bussard, 
Proprietor of the Bussard Creamery, Poynette, Wis., won the 


SWEEPSTAKES 


over the largest number of exhibits 
and finest lots of butter ever exhibited, 
No entry scoring less than 92 points. 


POYNETTE, WIS., Feb. 19, 1898. 

I have received peed gt sent me as premium 
on butter that scored the highest (98%) at the 
Manitowoc Convention of the Wisconsin State 
Dairymen’s Association. I got the Sweepstakes 
and three other first prizes, amounting in value 
altogether to $115.00, and all because my No.1 
U. S. Separator makes such smooth, perfect 
It is easy to make fine butter out of such 


R. M. BUSSARD, 
Prop. Bussard’s Creamery, 


= cream, 
; cream, 


Creamerymen Take Notice: The above score (98%) is % 
point higher than the highest score at the great National 
Creamery Buttermakers’ Association recently held at 
Topeka, Kansas. Send for Illustrated Pamphlets. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


HOWARD 
CYCLES 


1898, 


CONTAIN MANY VALUABLE AND 
SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


nen, B75 


Send for Catalogue. 


The E.Howard Watch & Clock Co., 
383 Washington St., Boston. 
__41 Maiden Lane, New York. 











PLAZA BOX COUCHES, ALL HAIR, $20. 
Cannot be duplicated for less than $22.50. 
IRON BEDS, $2.50, $3, 84, to $39. 
BRASS BEDS, $15, $23.50, $25 to $75. 
HORSEHAIR MATTRESSES (40 Ibs.) $13.50. 
Sole Mfrs. of the Imperial Double Border Spring and 
Elite Woven Wire Mattresses and Cots. 


B. FITCH & CO., 
Furniture Dealers, 
27 WEST 42D STREET, 
Factory, 433-435 West 42d St. 





THE INDEPENDENT {8s _ printed with AULT & 
WIBORG’S CELEBRATEDBLACK INK. 
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For Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 


THE CELEBRATED 


HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE 


HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 
It is the favorite of the artists 
and the refined musical publie. 


SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers 











61 BROADWAY. 
88 BROADWAY. 














1 New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 22D STREET. 





23 SIXTH AVENUE. 
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THOMSON’S 


“GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS. 


PARIS SHAPE. (Short Hip.) 


The greatest§ 
success of : 
the season. 
Made of 
Jean, Coutil 
or Satteen, 
trimmed 
with wide 
Nottingham 
lace with 









LS) and bottom. 
7 RETAIL 
PRICE, 
$1.00 to 
$2.00 


Pair. 
At 
all Dealers. ‘ 


Send for Handsome Catalogue. 


Langedon, Batcheller & Co, 


345-347 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ST EINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for cash or on 
installments a large assortment of nearly new STEIN- 
WAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianoes, all warranted 
like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianos of 
other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


TEAS. COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 60c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
present, with every pound. Coffees, 12c. Send for new 
illustrated redueed price-list. Order now by mail 
20 pounds Tea, and get your Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, P. O. Box 289. 
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